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FOREWORD 


Plans for the publication of the Benavides Memorial of 
1634 were announced as early as 1929, when the first list of 
volumes to be published by the newly founded Quivira Society 
was chosen. The response of the public was enthusiastic. 
Delays followed, however, indefinite delays, to our great disap- 
pointment. Yet we feel that the reader will have profited by 
the long postponement, as much new material has come to 
light in the intervening years. These materials will make 
Benavides* work more interesting, more complete, and, we 
believe, more valuable. 

Benavides wrote an earlier Memorial, which he published 
in Spain in 1630. The English edition of this Memorial of 
1630, translated by Mrs. Edward E. Ayer and elaborately 
annotated by Frederick Webb Hodge and Charles Fletcher 
Lummis, privately printed in Chicago in 1916 in a limited 
edition of 300 copies, was quickly exhausted. Copies soon 
demanded high prices. 

Shortly after the above excellent edition of the Memorial of 
1630 appeared, it became known that Father Benavides, while 
still in Spain, had revised and rewritten his Memorial on New 
Mexico, incorporating new information which he had received 
from the missionaries whom he had left behind. Benavides 
prepared this enlarged report for the special use of the Pope, 
Urban VIII, hoping, no doubt, to obtain special favors and 
concessions for his beloved missions of New Mexico. 

Much of the importance of the present work rests on the 
numerous historical documents which have been revealed in 
recent years, and which have been added as appendices. It 
may not be too much to assert that they are as important as the 
Memorial itself for the additional light which they shed on New 
Mexico and mission work on the northern border before 1634. 

The year 1916 marked the publication of the first Memorial 
of Benavides in English, as noted. It may with truth be said 
that this year marked a renaissance in the study of New Mexi- 
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can and Southwestern history. Ralph E. Twitchell’s great 
volumes on New Mexico appeared at this time. It was in that 
year that Herbert E. Bolton published his noteworthy Spanish 
Exploration in the Southwest^ 1^42.-1^06^ followed in short 
order by Charles W. Hackett's New Mexico^ Nueva Vizcaya^ 
and Historical Approaches Thereto^ to 177 based on some of 
the latest archive work of Adolph F. Bandelier and his wife, by 
the early studies on Ohate and the founding of New Mexico by 
George P. Hammond, by the numerous articles of Lansing B. 
Bloom in the revived New Mexico Historical Review (1926) , 
and by the extensive writings of France V. Scholes, and others. 

While the text of the Memorial of 1634 is difiEerent from the 
one of 1630, a certain amount of content is obviously common 
to both versions. Many of the explanatory notes of the Ayer 
translation of the Memorial of 1630 are, therefore, incorporated 
in the present work, but these notes have been rewritten in view 
of the additional information not available in 1916. The 
Biography and Bibliography of Benavides and the Notes of the 
present volume are primarily the contribution of Dr. Hodge, 
with such revision as has been noted above. The English 
version of the Memorial and the Appendices are largely the 
work of his junior associates, while the task of revision has been 
a common effort. It should be observed, nevertheless, that 
where such expressions as ‘‘the present writer*’ or the personal 
pronoun “I” appear, these terms refer to Dr. Hodge. 

It is gratifying to record our appreciation, for many kindly 
and scholarly suggestions, to Dr. France V. Scholes, of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, and to Professor Lansing B. 
Bloom, of the University of New Mexico, whose writings in 
early New Mexico history are of very great value. We desire 
also to acknowledge the courtesy of Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, 
professor emeritus of archaeology and anthropology at the 
University of New Mexico, for the privilege of examining 
photostat copies of various Benavides documents. 

Ficederick Webb Hodge 

George P. Hammond 

Agapito Rey 
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BIOGRAPHY OF BENAVIDES 


Of Alonso de Benavides, author of two Memorials on New 
Mexico, the first published in Spanish, in 1630, and the second 
revised, in 1634, but not published until the present time, rela- 
tively little is known. It is gathered from Fray Agustin de 
Vetancurt^ and less important sources that he was a son of Pedro 
Alonso Nieto and Antonia Murato de Benavides, and that he 
was born on the island of San Miguel of the Azores in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. Xhe Diccionario Enciclope- 
dico Uispano-Americano places his birth at about 1610, but this 
is a number of years too late, for in 1 609 he testified that he was 
then more than thirty years of age, and in a letter written in 1634 
he asserted that he had served in New Spain for more than 
thirty years.^ Medina, famous historian of Latin America, 
states that he went to Mexico in 1598.® 

As a layman, Benavides served as an alguacil mayor of the 
Inquisition in the island of Espanola about the year 1600. He 
made his vows in the Convento de Nuestro Padre San Francisco 
in the city of Mexico, August 12, 1603, la^ter becoming master 
of novices in the convent of Puebla. On January 5, 1608, we 
find Benavides signing an order and notification prohibiting 
certain individuals from leaving Veracruz before answering 
charges against them;^ and on March 24 of the following year he 
testified against certain runaway negroes accused of supersti- 
tious practices,^ at which time he described himself as a licensed 
preacher in the Franciscan order and in charge of the reduction 
of the above-mentioned negroes near his jurisdiction in 
Veracruz.® 

During the years that followed, Benavides appears to have 
served the Holy Office on various occasions, a fact attested by a 
letter addressed by him to the Inquisitor on September 24, 1621, 
while living in Cuernavaca. Two years later, when elected cus- 

1. Menologio Franciscano de los Varones mds Senalados, p. 428. 

2.. See Appendices i and xvm, infra, pp. 105 and 183. 

3. Biblioteca 'Hispano-Americana, vol. n, pp. 325-326. 

4. Archive General de la Nacidn, Mexico, Inqutsicidn, tomo 283, fol. 126. 

5. Ibid., tomo 284, fol. 715: see also Appendix i, infra, pp. 105-106. 

6. See Appendix i, infra, p. 105. 
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todian of New Mexico, he was guardian of the Convent of San 
Juan Temamatlac.’^ 

The custodia of New Mexico was founded about 1616,® 
Fray Estevan de Perea becoming the first custodian, evidently 
by appointment of the Franciscan authorities in N ew Spain. He 
held the office until 1621, when he was succeeded by Fray 
Miguel de Chavarria, who had been elected in 1620 but who did 
not go to New Mexico until the fall of 1621, remaining there 
for only a year. From the time of Chavarria’s departure for 
Mexico in October, 1622, until December, 1625, Fray Ascensio 
de Zdrate served as vice-custodian through appointment by 
Chavarria. 

Meanwhile, Benavides was elected to the office on October 
19, 1623, by action of the provincial and definitors of the 
province of Santo Evangelio, an election in which Perea had 
much influence: but the new custodian did not set out for 
New Mexico until early in 1625 and did not reach his desti- 
nation until near the close of the year.® This delay was prob- 
ably due, as Dr. France V. Scholes states,^® to the fact that 
twelve new friars were being dispatched to the New Mexico 
missions and preparations for the long journey northward took 
much time. Scholes further states that Benavides was obliged 
also to tarry along the way, as he had been authorized to exercise 
the authority of the Inquisition in Cuencame and Santa Barbara 
in Nueva Vizcaya, as well as in New Mexico. That the authori- 
ties had the utmost confidence in Benavides’ ability and loyalty, 
there evidently is no question. 

“The reception of a new custodian was always a formal 
affair,” continues Scholes. The first important duty of the 
new governor, Felipe de Sotelo Osorio, “was to prepare for 
the reception to be accorded Father Benavides,” whose “dual 
position [that of custodian and commissary of the Inquisition] 
gave his case a special significance,” for as commissary he was 
clothed with full authority to investigate all cases of heresy 

7. See Appendix in, infra, p. 108; also Scholes, “Problems in the Early Eccle- 
siastical History of New Mexico,’* New Mexico Historical Review, vn, p. 69. 

8. Since we know that Perea was already exercising the ofiSce of custodian 
before the end of January, 1617, the date of establishment of the office can be 
fixed, approximately. Cf. Scholes, Church and State in New Mexico, p. 86. 

9. See Appendices m-vn, infra, pp. 108- lag. 

10. Church and State in New Mexico, p. 86. 
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and other ecclesiastical offenses over which the Inquisition 
had jurisdiction. “The dates set for the reception were January 
24 and 25, 1626. On January 24, Benavides arrived in Santa 
F6 where the governor and cabildo, in full mili tary regalia, 
received him with proper courtesy and escorted him to the 
convent, while the soldiers fired a salute with arquebuses and 
artillery. On the following day a formal procession of the 
governor, cabildo, and citizens accompanied Benavides to the 
church where the edict of the faith was read by Friar Pedro 
de Ortega, whom Benavides had appointed notary of the Holy 
Office.” 

In his relations with Governor Eulate, Benavides’ tenure 
was not so unhappy as Perea’s and Zdrate’s. Chavarria, too, 
apparendy had got on well with Eulate. The latter never 
hesitated to show his hostility to the Church, while his policy 
toward the Indians, contrary to the teaching of the mission- 
aries, was another thorn in the flesh. Eulate’s term of office, 
however, expired when the new governor, Felipe de Sotelo 
Osorio, reached New Mexico in the same caravan with Bena- 
vides in December, 1625. One of the first duties of the new 
custodian-commissary was to institute hearings in connection 
with the complaints against Eulate, the chief complainant being 
Perea, and there were more than thirty others whose testimony 
was taken between January and September, 1626. 

Eulate and Perea were members of the same party that 
returned to Mexico in the autumn of that year. It is evident 
that Perea’s charges against the governor were fevorably re- 
ceived in Mexico, for he was elected in 1627 to succeed Bena- 
vides,^ though he did not take office in New Mexico until 
the spring of 1629.^® 

It must not be supposed that Benavides’ custodianship was 
without its burdens, for occasional irritations and differences 
between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities that had char- 
acterized previous administrations, especially that of Governor 
Eulate, kept the old wounds open during Benavides’ service 
in New Mexico. Nor was the new governor, Sotelo Osorio, 

11. Scholes, Church and State in New Mexico, pp. 86-87; and Appendices 
v-vn, infra, pp. 125-129. 

12. See Appendix vm, infra, p. 130. 

13. Scholes, Church and State in New Mexico, p, 88. 
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guiltless, in the eyes of the Franciscans, of hostility toward the 
Church, against which he expressed views contrary to its rights 
and immunities. These contentions between Church and State 
continued for many years, the Pueblo Indians especially sufiEer- 
ing from the conflict of authority for which neither jurisdiction 
can be held blameless. The sworn testimony against Sotelo 
Osorio was transmitted to the Holy Ofiice by Benavides, but, 
as in the case of Eulate, nothing seems to have been done 
about it.’^^ 

It has been seen that Benavides brought with him to New 
Mexico twelve new missionaries to join the fourteen already 
in the province and who correspondingly expanded the mis- 
sionary work, including the building of new churches and 
convents.^® Ever zealous in his adopted cause, Benavides not 
only conducted the labors usually incident to such an enormous 
field, but assumed the hazardous undertaking, during a part 
of the time, of propagating the gospel among the wild Apache 
of the region of the upper Gila in the present southwestern 
New Mexico. The Memorial itself sets forth these activities 
during Benavides’ term of oflBce as custodian-commissary, of 
which he was relieved early in 1629. 

Fray Estevan de Perea, who succeeded Benavides, arrived 
in the province that spring and took charge at the mission 
headquarters in Santo Domingo. He had left Mexico city on 
September 5, 1628, with the thirty other priests and lay 
brothers the king had decreed should be sent to New Mexico 
in response to the urgent request of Fray Juan de Santander, 

14. Ibid.^ pp. 103-104; also his “The First Decade of the Inquisition in New 
Mexico,” New Mexico Historical Review, x, p. 195; and App. xvi, p. 168 ff. 

15. In order that there may be no confusion respecting the term convento as 
employed in this work, the following lines are quoted from a letter addressed to 
Mr. Hodge by the late Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M., noted Franciscan 
historian of Santa Barbara, California: “There was no such thing as a monastery 
in New Mexico to tliis day [1902]. A monastery means a good-sized family of 
religious men. Convent, it is true, in English signifies a community of religious 
women, first of all; but it would be better than monastery from an historical 
point, as there were never more than two in New Mexico in one house, and that 
accidentally, or for a time only, at Santa Fe and Santo Domingo. In my History 
I shall retain the word 'convento* and give my explanation that it means the 
'habitation of the missionary,’ in order to avoid the clumsy 'priest’s dwelling,’ 
'priest’s house,’ which both imply priests in the ordinary sense and not monks, 
as those were that labored in New Mexico, Texas, etc., and also in order to avoid 
the erroneous impression created every time ‘convent’ or ‘monastery’ is used.” 
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commissary-general of the Indies, made at the solicitation of 
Benavides. The latter continued to serve in New Mexico 
until his departure from the province in the autumn of 1629 
with the supply train. He was in Mexico by March 19, 1630, 
for on that date the testimony in the Inquisition case against 
Rivera, which Benavides had conducted in New Mexico in 
the summer of 1629, was delivered to the Holy Office. In 
other words, he did not leave New Mexico till some months 
after the arrival of Perea.^® 

It was the evident intention of Benavides to return to New 
Mexico, there to continue his missionary labors, for in his 
letter of 1631 and in a number of later communications, as 
we shall see, he states that it was his hope “to be back among your 
paternities to enjoy the happy good fortune of your company, 
although I confess I do not deserve it.”^*^ But after reaching the 
city of Mexico it seemed wise to the viceroy and the prelates that 
he should proceed to Spain for the purpose of giving to the 
king and the father-general of the Franciscan order. Fray 
Bernardino de Siena, an account of “the more notable and unus- 
ual things that were happening in their holy custodia” of New 
Mexico. 

Benavides reached Spain on August 1, 1630, where, at 
Madrid, his first Memorial was duly presented. . That it was 
received with high favor there would be no doubt even if we 
had not word to that effect from Benavides himself,^^ for, 
besides being the direct means of the granting of the much- 
desired missionaries, some of them at the cost of the royal 
exchequer, the report was published, by authority, at Madrid 
in the same year, at which time Benavides was commissary of 
the Holy Office, or had been until he went to Spain. Let us 
quote Benavides’ words, in translation, regarding the Memorial 
written to the friars he had left behind in New Mexico:^® 

“With this letter I am forwarding to your paternities a 

16. Dr. France V. Scholes has unearthed more material on Perea than any 
modem scholar and has established the fact that he was a great missionary 
pioneer. See his ‘Troblems in the Early Ecclesiastical History of New Mexico/* 
New Mexico Historical Review, vn, 61 ff., and Church and State in New Mexico, 
p. 69 ff. Consult also Appendix xxiv, infra, p. 200 et seq> 

17. See Appendix xr, Tanto que se sacd, p. 137 

18. Xoc. ciL 

19. Loc, cit. 
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printed Memorial which I presented to his Majesty and the 
royal Council of the Indies. It was so well received in Spain 
that I am planning to bring out a second printing for the 
satisfaction of the many who ask for it. Your paternities, 
please do not judge me inadequate, as I know very well the 
Memorial is greatly so, considering how much it lacks and 
how much your paternities deserve. I prepared it in such 
brief form, even at the cost of not saying the many things 
that it does not contain, only to induce his Majesty to read 
it. Not only did he read it, but the members of his Council 
all read it. They liked it so well that not only did they read 
it many times and learn it by heart, but they have repeatedly 
asked me for other copies. To satisfy these demands I have 
distributed four hundred copies. Our reverend father general 
sent some to Rome to his Holiness, in addition to the ones 
that I mentioned in the printed Memorial.” 

Copies of the Memorial of 1630 afford internal evidences 
that the author’s intention to reprint the book was put in 
effect. The two copies examined (the Edward E. Ayer copy 
in the Newberry Library of Chicago and the copy from the 
Huth collection now in the Library of Congress) exhibit certain 
typographical changes that make this apparent. For example, 
in the Ayer copy, which I take to be the first impression, both 
the odd and the even pages are numbered in the upper left-, 
hand corner, while the single marginal rule is at the right 
side of the page; in the Library of Congress copy the odd 
pages are correctly numbered in the upper right-hand corner, 
and the single rule is on the inner margin of the page. The 
spelling “Cuni” in the heading on page 35 and also in the 
second line of the text of this section in the Ayer copy, is 
changed to “Zuni” in the Library of Congress copy to conform 
with the orthography elsewhere in the text (page 36, for 
example) . On page gi the heading “Reyno de Quivira Aixaos” 
in the Ayer copy appears as “Reyno de Quivira y Aixaos” in 
the Library of Congress copy, although why this change should 
have been made is not apparent, as it is not consistent with 
the references to these two “provinces” in the text. Careful 
search would probably detect other typographical changes, 
but those noted are sufficient to show that there were at least 
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two impressions of the Memorial. There is no doubt, however, 
that they were printed from the same type; that is, without 
resetting. Curiously enough, in altering the position of the 
pagination of the odd pages above referred to, the numerous 
errors in the page numbers were not corrected.^® 

On the last of April, 1631, Benavides visited the celebrated 
Mother Maria de Jesiis, otherwise known as Maria Coronel and 
Maria de Agreda, abbess of the Convento de la Concepcidn 
Purisima in Agreda, on the borders of Aragon and Castile. 
This visit, which seems to have covered a fortnight, was made 
at the instance of Father-General Siena, who had informed 
Benavides that eight years before he had notice of this remark- 
able woman, of how she had apparitions and revelations con- 
cerning the conversions in New Mexico, and had himself made 
the nun a visit. Benavides, who mentions Mother Marfa de 
Jesiis somewhat at length in the Memorial in connection with 
his description of the conversion of the Jumano Indians, now 
learned that this ascetic, who was about twenty-nine years of 
age, had made numerous “flights” to New Mexico, commencing 
eleven years before, in 1620, sometimes making the journey 
three or four times in twenty-four hours. The miracles she 
claimed to have performed were marvelous in the extreme. 
Benavides received from her a handwriting, dated May 15, 
1621, attesting to the truth of her assertions; he also obtained 
“the very habit that she wore when she went there. The veil 
radiates such a fragrance that it is a comfort to the spirit.” Some 
of the tribal names mentioned by Mother Marfa de Jesiis,®^ as 
might be expected, were, like the journeys themselves, creations 
of the imagination; others, it may be su^ested, were derived 
from the Memorial published the year before. 

Benavides’ communication to the fathers in New Mexico 
was published under the title 

20. With respect to this matter. Dr. Henry R. Wagner (The Spanish South- 
west, pt. I, p. 22g) says: “Although it is possible that a second ^ition of the 
book was printed it is not necessary to assume this in order to account for the 
variations, as it was a common procedure at that period to make changes while 
books were going through the press. The page rules and pagination, however, 
could hardly have been changed while the entire book was being printed.” 

21. See Appendix xi, p. 142. 

22. See p. 135. For facsimiles of the title-pages of the various editions, see 
Wagner, The Spanish Southwest, n, 342 ff. 
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Tanto que se saco de vna carta, que el R. Padre Fr. Alonso 
de Benavides, Custodio que fue del Nuevo Mexico, 
embid a los Religiosos de la Santa Custodia de la Con- 
version de San Pablo de dicho Reyno, desde Madrid, el 
ano de 1631. Base d la estampa a expensas de vn afecto 
d la Religion. 

Colophon: Con licencia de los superiores. Impresso 
en Mexico: por Joseph Bernardo de Hogal, Ministro, ^ 
Impressor del Real, y Apostolico Tribunal de la Santa 
Cruzada en toda esta Nueva-Espana, Ano de 1730. 

Small 8°, leaf with engraving, on recto, of “La V". M*. Maria de 
lesus de Agreda, Predicando i los Chichimecqs del Nuebo-mexico. 
Antt de Castro f'.”; dtle as above, with an ornamental border, verso 
blank; dedicatoiia, a leaves; text, 10 nmnbered pages. 

From the anonymous dedication, which Dr. Wagner be- 
lieves was possibly written by the printer himself, it is plain 
that the letter was printed for the first time in 1730 from the 
original copy in the archives of the Franciscan order in Mexico 
City. 

In this connection it may be stated that a copy of what 
seemingly is the Tanto que se sac6 is listed by Dr. Scholes 
(New Mexico Historical Review, iii, pp. 301-302), under 
date of 1631, as a “Letter of Padre Benavides to the religious 
of the custodia, 4 ff.,” in the National Library of Mexico and 
which seems “to have formed a part of the archive of the old 
Franciscan province of Santo Evangelio.” It seems possible 
that this manuscript is the one from which the Tanto que se 
saco was printed in 1730, to which the dedication was added.^® 
A variant of this first edition (1730) is mentioned by Dr. 
Charles E. Chapman,®* the title of which ends: “Ympreso en 
Mexico; Por Joseph Bernardo de Hogal, Ministro e Ympresor 
del Real y Apostolico Tribunal de la Santa Cruzada en toda 
esta Nueva Espana. Ano de i730-”> whereas in the edition 
above described the colophon is at the end. This booklet 
consists of sixteen pages, 10.2 by 14.2 cm. 

An entirely new edition, without the dedication and with 
a different engraving of Maria de Jesiis de Agreda, by Ponze, 

23, The copy listed by Dr. Scholes was published by Fernando Ocaranza in 
his Establecimientos franciscanos en el misterioso reino de Nuevo Mexico j Mexico, 

PP* 73-84- 

24. Catalogue of Materials in the Archivo General de Indies, p. 73. 
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was printed in Mexico in 1747, the following title, ex- 
tracted from Wagner, who reproduces the title-page and the 
engraving of this edition, as well as of the other: 

Tanto, que se saco de una carta, que el R. Padre Fr. Alonso 
de Benavides, Custodio que fue del Nuevo Mexico, 
embio a los Religiosos de la Santa Custodia de la Con- 
version de San Pablo de dicho Reyno, desde Madrid, el 
ano de 1631. Dase a la estampa a expensas de un afecto, 
quien la dedica a la Soberana Emperatriz de los Angeles, 
Madre Inmaculada del Divino Verbo Encarnado, Maria 
Santissima en su Purissima Concepcion. 

Colophon: Reimpresso en Mexico, per la Viuda de 
D. Joseph Bernardo de Hogal. Ano de 1747. 

8®, engraving, verso blank; title, verso blank, and fourteen num- 
bered pages with the colophon at the end. 

Still another printing, purporting to have been issued in 
Madrid in 1631, but which Dr. Wagner shows to have been 
made probably about 1760, has the following caption title 
(reproduced by Wagner) only: 

Tanto, que se saco de una carta, que el R. P. Fr. Alonso 
de Benavides, Custodio, que fue del Nuevo Mexico, 
embio a los Religiosos de la Santa Custodia de la Con- 
version de San Pablo de dicho Reyno, desde Madrid, 
el ano de 1631. 

8°, leaf with engraving on recto, sixteen numbered pages. 

The Benavides letter, together with the “Traslado de las 
razones, que la Bendita Madre Maria de Jesus escribe a los 
dichos PP. del Nuevo Mexico,” appears on pp. 331-336 and 
337-341, respectively, of Fr. Francisco Palou’s Relacion His- 
torica de la Vida y Apostolicas Tareas del Venerable Padre 
Fray Junipero Serra^ Mexico, 1787. Benavides’ Tanto que se 
saco is printed also in Francisco Javier Clavdjero’s Historia 
de la Antigua 6 Baja California^ translated from the Italian 
by Nicolas Garcia de San Vicente, pp. 248-252, Mejico, 1852. 
A translation of Palou’s life of Serra, by C. Scott Williams, 
with an introduction and notes by George Wharton James, 
was published in Pasadena, California, in 1913. 

What is seemingly a copy of the Benavides letter is contained 
in the collection of manuscripts written or gathered by the 
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noted scholar, Jose Fernando Ramirez, and now in the Museo 
Nacional of Mexico. The letter is in volume III of “Extractos 
y Noticias de Manuscritos relacionados con la Historia de 
Mexico” (p. 453 et seq.) , and, together with an accompanying 
critique by a Jesuit, is noted by Professor Herbert E. Bolton^® 
as having the title: “Carta de Fr. Alonso de Benavides en que 
se da noticia de las predicaciones que la Madre Agreda hacia 
en esplritu i. los iniSeles del Nuevo Mexico (1631), y frag- 
mentos de la crltica que un Jesuita hizo de esta narracidn.” 
Professor Bolton adds the note: “The carta is printed with 
illustrated tide-page, 16 pp., 16 mo. The critique by the Jesuit 
is apparently original, and is entided: ‘Suplica del P. Miguel 
G[u]errero de la Comp* de Jhs. d M R® P* de San Fran'®.’ 5 
pp. Only a fragment. The author scouts the idea of kings 
among the tribes.” Dr. Wagner {op. cit., p. 349) comments 
more at lengdi with respect to the Jesuit’s strictures. 

Also noted by Professor Bolton {op. cit., p. 391) is a “copy 
of a letter of Benavides to the missionaries of New Mexico, 
made from the original in the Secretarla de Casa Grande, 
1700,” contained in the Archive of the College of the Holy 
Cross of Querdtaro, among various bulls, royal cedulas, and 
miscellaneous papers. 

On the authority of Beristdin y Sousa, a Relacion de los 
grandes tesoros espirituales y temporales descubiertos con el 
auxilio de Dios en el Nuevo Mexico, by Fr. Alonso Benavidez, 
was printed in quarto in Mexico in 1630; and according to 
Cesdreo Femdndez Duro,^® on the authority of Fr. Alonso de 
Posadas, Benavides published in Madrid, in 1632, another 
memorial, “proponiendo la apertura al comercio de los rios 
de la bahia del Espiritu Santo.” It should be borne in mind 
that Benavides made a report to Santander on the conversions 
in New Mexico under date of June 20, 1626, as mentioned 
in his letter to the king, preceding the Memorial of 1630. 

It has been the common belief that Benavides returned 
to Mexico some time after he went to Spain in August, 1630, 
but it is now quite evident that he never made the return 

25. Guide to Materials for the History of the United States in the Principal 
Archives of Mexico^ p. 203. 

26. Don Diego de Pehalosa y su Descuhrimiento del Reino de Quivira, p. 132. 
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journey, although fully authorized to do so. He was engaged 
in writing and publishing his Memorial during the remainder 
of the year, and in 1631 he visited the nun in Agreda. 

In February, 1631, the Dominicans applied for authority 
to enter the New Mexico mission field and to send there thirty 
missionaries of their order, a number suspiciously suggesting 
the influence of the printed Memorial, which requested the 
same number of Franciscans the year before. It was said that 
the Franciscans had asked the help of the Dominicans, which 
seems unlikely in view of the arrival of Perea with his band 
of new missionaries in the spring of 1629.^’^ 

In September, 1631, Benavides petitioned his Majesty, still 
referring to himself as custodian of New Mexico,^® respecting 
the authority assumed by the governors of New Mexico, their 
illegal treatment of the Indians, etc. In an accompanying 
document it is stated that Fray Francisco de Sosa, commissary 
at the capital and general secretary of the order of Saint Francis, 
pointed out the importance of erecting a bishopric in New 
Mexico. The memorial was sent to Don Juan de Solorzano, 
fiscal, who opined that the bishopric should be established 
‘*and that the one appointed by your Majesty should be a friar 
of the order of Saint Francis.”^® 

Then under date of September 16, 1631, in Madrid, in a 
consulta of the Council, it is stated: “Therefore we do not know 
what he [Benavides] wishes the relatores for, since in this most 
important matter we must wait for the reports which your 
Majesty ordered to be obtained; for what the friar seems to 
aim at is that this bishopric be granted to him, as can be 
deduced from his approaching some members of the Council 
to this effect.”®^ Benavides evidently did not allow grass to grow 
under his feet then or later! 

It will be noted that Benavides presented his revised Memo- 
rial to Pope Urban VIII on February 12, 1634. Two months 
later, on April 2, by order of the pope, he addressed a Rellatione, 
or “Account of the Conversion of New Mexico,” to the Sacred 

27. Appendices ix, x, and xiv. 

28. Appendix xni. 

29. See Archivo General de la Nacidn, Mexico, Reales Cedulas, tomo i, 
ndm. 73; and Appendix xni, especially pp. 157-158. 

30. Appendix xni-F. 
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Congregation of the Propaganda Fide,®^ in which he does not 
fail to mention the determination of the king in 1631 to 
establish a bishopric and to ask the pope to confirm it, men- 
tioning that “his Majesty decided that the friars of Saint 
Francis . . . should be appointed first, but up to this time no 
person has been nominated for the dignity of bishop.” It 
is evident that the printed Memorial of 1630, the revised 
Memorial of 1634, and the Rellatione were designed not alone 
to promote the missionary effort in New Mexico, in which 
Benavides had been eminently successful, but, rather guard- 
edly, to offer himself as a candidate for the bishopric by virtue 
of his services for and his familiarity with the needs of the 
New Mexico mission field. 

Apparently Benavides’ desire to return to New Mexico, 
still strong in his heart, was on the way to fulfillment, for in 
September, 1634, provision was ordered for the transportation, 
subsistence, and clothing of Benavides and a companion “who 
are to go to New Mexico, in accordance with the order issued 
by his Majesty”;®® and on October 22 he wrote from Madrid, 
incidentally casting out another hint as to the need of a bishop 
for New Mexico and stating that the king had provided that 
he sail in the fleet that was to leave during February, 1635.®® 

Again, on December 4, 1634, the king ordered the Casa 
de Contratacion in Seville to provide Benavides and his com- 
panion, Fray Antonio Ramallo de Benavides, with what they 
needed for the proposed journey to Veracruz, the cost being 
estimated at 46,732 maravedis.®^ The related instructions are 
given in characteristic detail.®® 

On August 18, 1634, Benavides again addressed the king, 
stating that he had served in New Spain for more than thirty 
years,®® that in 1630 he had appeared before his Majesty, who 
commended his services; that in 1632 the king had ordered 
him to go to Italy, accompanying the ambassador, Don Fran- 

31. Appendix xiv. 

32. Appendix xvn-A. 

33. Appendix xvii-b. 

34. Approximately 172 silver pesos, oro comiin; the silver peso was equal to 
272 maravedis. 

35. Appendices xvui-a and b and xix. 

36* Benavides made his vows in 1603 
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cisco de Mela, as confessor; that it was now deemed desirable 
for him to resume his missionary duties in New Mexico; that, 
having set out from Rome on this mission, in January, 1635, 
he ‘‘arrived at this court when the fleet had already sailed 
away, finding myself forced to wait until the next one.” Bena- 
vides again took occasion to request the king to issue another 
royal cedula, “honoring and favoring in it both the friars and 
the Spanish soldiers in New Mexico,” and entreating his Maj- 
esty that he be given “as alms transportation and sustenance 
for my companion and myself, as poor friars of Saint Francis 
. . . Without this aid, because of the poverty of our profession, 
we could never go thither . . . 

To this the king responded favorably, in a general way, 
on January 30, in a letter to the viceroy of New Spain, ordering 
him to “aid and favor Fray Alonso de Benavides and those of 
his order who are taking or who may take part in the conversion 
of the Indians of New Mexico.”®® 

During this same period, Benavides appealed to the king 
in behalf of the Indians of New Mexico, asking that they be 
exempt from tribute and enforced personal service for ten 
years from the time the whole nation became converted, that 
is, baptized.®® His letter, undated, was approved by the king 
on January 19, 1635.^® This act was followed a little later by 
a formal cedula, ordering that excessive tribute and personal 
service should not be exacted from the Indians of New Mexico, 
because of the evil effect that such requirements had on the 
efforts to Christianize them.*^^ 

There was certainly every reason to believe that our mis- 
sionary would have been well on his way to New Spain by 
this time, but we find him still in Madrid on March 7 and 
July 8, 1635, as indicated by letters addressed by him on those 
dates to Monsignor Francisco Inguli.^ Because Rosa Figueroa 

37. Benavides’ statement in this paragraph about ‘‘having set out from 
Rome” is misleading, for it is dear from his letter of October 22, 1634, that he 
was back in Madrid at that time. See Appendix xvn-B. Consult also Appendix 
xvni-D^ p. 186, which confirms this interpretation. 

38. Appendix xviii-n. 

39. Appendices xvi and xvin-E. 

40. See Appendix xvi. 

41. Appendix xvin-E. 

42. Appendices xx and xxi. 
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Stated that the province of Santo Evangelio in 1635 sent Bena- 
vides one hundred pesos for expenses, it has been assumed that 
he had returned to New Spain, which we have seen was not 
the case.'^® 

In an unsigned and undated letter evidently written by 
Benavides to Monsignor Inguli before the end of June, Ae 
pope is asked indirectly to name as the immediate authority 
of his Holiness “the prelates of the monastic orders in order 
that they may invest those whom they place in charge of con- 
versions and administrations with this authority, without de- 
pending on the bishops or any other tribunal; for if this 
authority were lacking, the propagation of the faith would cease. 
It is plainly seen that only the friars, particularly those of Saint 
Francis, are interested in converting souls, while the bishops 
and secular priests care only about missions that are already 
well established . . . When a bishop for New Mexico is named, 
it is desirable that he remain always in the city of Santa Fe 
. . . Furthermore, it is very important that he be an humble 
friar, . . . and that he be chosen from the Franciscan order . . . 
Enormous damage would result to souls if the poor Indians 
and poor Spaniards had to appeal not only to Rome, . . . but 
also to the bishops ... To change this method would cause 
so great misgivings to the friars themselves that rather than 
be subject to the bishops and to the ministers of the crown 
they will abandon the conversions and ministrations . . . ”^ 
Although unsigned, the letter, from the tenor and handwriting, 
bears every evidence that it was written by Benavides. 

This document states that the writer planned to sail for 
the Indies toward the end of June; but these plans were further 
changed, for reasons that we may only surmise. On November 
14, the king repeated that everything previously ordered for 
the proposed trip by Benavides and his companion to New 
Mexico be granted by the Casa de Contratacion. 

An undated “Summary of the Relation of New Mexico 
given to the Sacred Congregation by Father Alonso Benavides,” 
replete with exaggeration, again urged the establishment of 

43. Scholes, "Problems in the Early Ecclesiastical History of New Mexico," 
New Mexico Historical Review, vn, p. 72. 

44. Appendix xx-b. 

45. Appendix xrx. 
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a bishopric for New Mexico. In part it says: ‘‘Finally, he judges 
it necessary that a bishopric be established in those parts, on 
account of the difficulties of ordination, and of the sacred oils, 
and confirmation, not being able to travel from Old Mexico 
to New Mexico without great danger from the barbarous 
natives . . . He further adds that one could establish a bishopric 
in the city called Santa Fe, where the governor resides with 
his Spaniards, and it seems to him that this dignity should be 
given to one of the fathers, Roque de Figueredo, Estevan de 
Perea, Juan de Salas, or Cristobal de Quiros, who are theologians 
and preachers.”^® 

Following this document is an “Important Note of Father 
Benavides” regarding the heretical English and Dutch who 
had become established on the Atlantic coast, followed by a 
statement “Regarding the Truth of the Reports of Father 
Benavides.”^*^ 

Efforts to bring about the establishment of a bishopric in 
New Mexico had been in vain, notwithstanding the persistent 
urgings on the part of Benavides and the recommendations 
of those of high authority. But of the events that transpired 
between November 14, 1635, February 11 following, noth- 
ing seems to have been recorded concerning the matter. On 
the latter date, however, Campeggi, of the Congregacidn de 
Propaganda Fide, addressed Cardinal Barberini, from Madrid, 
to the effect that Benavides had induced him to defer bringing 
up certain matters pertaining to the church in New Spain, 
“until seeing if, on the occasion of the present fleet, he might 
not find out what difficulties hindered the issuing of the royal 
decrees; without telling me a word, he left for Lisbon in order 
to sail from there for Goa as auxiliary bishop of the church 
there.”^® 

It is now quite evident that Benavides spent the period 
between the spring of 1630 and February of 1636 in Spain 
and Italy, engaged in an effort to stimulate further interest 
in the missions of New Mexico, in preparing the revision of 
his Memorial, and, perhaps not the least of his endeavors, in 

46. Appendix xxn-A. 

47. Appendix xxn-B and c. 

48. Appendix xxin. 
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?n‘ming to arousc a sentiment favorable to the establishment 
of a bishopric in New Mexico-in which his interests were not 
entirely impersonal— an effort brought forward on a number 
of occasions for years afterward. Indeed, complaint was made 
in 1640 by the bishop of La Paz, formerly bishop of Puebla, 
that, without authority, "the Franciscan friars of New Mexico 
are using the bishop’s crosier and mitre, administering the 
sacrament of confirmation, and conferring ordinations in the 

minor orders Yet in a petition by Fray Juan de Prada, 

dated Mexico, September 26, 1638, in justification of what 
by some was regarded as usurpation of authority, he stated: 
“Not having a bishop in that country does not cause any 
detriment whatever to those Christians by depriving them of 
spiritual privileges, for in those provinces the custodian and 
prelate of the religious has plenary authority, granted by the 
apostolic grant, and repeatedly conceded by many briefs of 
the highest pontiffs. They [the custodians] are able to give 
absolution and to absolve in all cases in which the senores 
bishops are privileged to do so, and to administer the sacra- 
ments, even to that of the confirmation of the newly con- 
verted. . . . 

There seems to be no record of Benavides after his appoint- 
ment as auxiliary bishop of Goa, in Portuguese India, of which 
there now appears to be no doubt. But, whether he succeeded 
to the dignity of the office of bishop on the death of the in- 
cumbent, as has been asserted, is a matter that has been 
brought into serious doubt by reason of the fact that, as 
mentioned by Rev. Dr. Thomas P. O’Rourke,®^ Benavides’ name 
is not found in such recognized episcopal lists as Gam’s Series 
Episcoporum and Streit’s Atlas Hierarchicus. 

Furthermore, a volume of Adas, from the Propaganda 

49. Hackett, Historical Documents, ra^ p» 92. 

50. Ibid, p. 1 14. 

51. “Lest we be inaccurate in stating that Benavides was not appointed Arch- 
bishop of Goa, we wrote to the eminent Jesuit, Father Ernest Hull, editor of the 
Bombay Examiner, on the question. Father Hull replied: ‘I do not find the 
name of Benavides among the official lists of the See of Goa or Cochin, or Myla- 
pore, as published in the Indian Catholic Directory, If he was connected with 
Goa, it could hardly have been as Archbishop/” 0 *Rourke, “A Study of the 
‘Memoriar of Fray Alonso de Benavides,” in Records, American Catholic Histori- 
cal Society, xxxix (Sept., 1929) , p. 259. 
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Fide, records on March 19, 1635, the death of the bishop of 
Goa, a Dominican not named. On December 10 of the same 
year, another Acta reports the election of Francisco de los 
Mdrtires as bishop of Goa, and Antonio de Barrios as coadjutor* 
A marginal note states that letters patent were issued for 
Father Barrios on January 1, 1636. Nothing further is said 
of the bishop, nor does the name of Benavides appear any- 
where in these Act as. 

52. Bibliotheca Classensis, ^326. Acta Propaganda Fide, 16^5-16^6, Ravenna, 
Italy. 
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QVE FRAY IVAN 

DESANTANDERDE LA 

Ordendcfan FrancifcOjComifTario General 
de Indias,pre{ciitaa laMageftadCatoIica 
del Rcy don Felipe Quarto 
nueftro Senor. 

HECHO FOR EL PADRE FRAY ALONSO 
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Jtdo de las Frouinciast y conuerfiones del 
Nueuo'Mexica. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MEMORIAL 
OF 1630 

THE SPANISH EDITION 

The Spanish edition of the Memorial, printed in 1630, bears 
the following title: 

MEMORIAL I QVE FRAY IVAN [ DE SANTANDER DE 
LA [ Orden de fan Francifco, Comiffario General | de Indias, 
prefenta a la Mageftad Catolica | del Rey don Felipe Qvarto | 
nueftro Senor. | HECHO FOR EL PADRE FRAY ALONSO j 
de Benauides Comiffario del Santo Oficio, y Cuftodio que ha 
I lido de las Prouincias, y conuerfiones del | Nueuo-Mexico. j 
TRATASE EN EL DE LOS TESOROS ES- 1 pirituales, y 
temporales, que la diuina Mageftad ha manifeftado | en aquellas 
conuerfiones, y nueuos defcubrimientos, por [ medio de los 
Padres delta ferafica Religion. [ [vignette and ornaments] | 

CON LICENCIA [ En Madrid en la Imprenta Real. Ano 
M. DC, XXX. 

Collation: Title as above, verso blank; letter of Fray Juan de San- 
tander, pp. 1-5; text, pp. 5-107; note by Santander, pp. io7-io[9]. Pp. 15-17 
are wrongly numbered 51-53; pp. 18-20 are represented by one page num- 
bered 54; p. 60 is misnumbered 66, which is followed by pp. 65-68; p. 69 is 
misnumbered 99; p. 85 is misnumbered 87; p. 109 is misprinted 10. 

Further evidence that the Spanish Memorial of 1630 was 
received with high favor, not only in Spain but throughout the 
civilized world, is indicated by the fact that within four years it 
appeared in four other languages. 

FRENCH EDITION 

In 1631, it was translated into French, by F. Francois Palu- 
danus, and published in Brussels with the following title: 

REQVESTE | REMONSRATIVE [sic] | AV [ ROY DTS- 
PAGNE I SVR LA CONVERSION | du Nouueau Mexico | 
Traduite de FEfpagnol en Francois par vn | Religieux de 
rOrdre de S. Francois. [ [Engraving] | 
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REMONSRATIVE 

A V 

ROT L'eSPAGNE 
SVR LA CONVERSION 
du Nouiicau- Mexico 

Traduitc de I’Efpagnol en Ffanjois par yu 
Religieax de I’Ordre de $. Francois. 



abrvxelles, 

Chc4 Francois Vivien 

An faon Pafteurderriere I’HoRel * 
3c Ville. i6^ti 

Title page of the French edition of the 
Memorial, 1631 
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A BRVXELLES, | Chez Francois Vivien^ [ Au bon Pafteur 
derriere THoftel [ de Ville. 1631. 

Second Title: REQVESTE | REMONSTRATIVE | Que le Reueren- 
diffime Pere, Frere | lean de Santander, Commiffaire | General de TOrdre 
des Freres Mi- | neurs des Indes, presente k fa Ma- [ jest^ Catholique 
d'Efpagne Phi- | lippe IV. ( Par le Reuerend Pere | Frere Alphonfe de 
Benauides du mefme Or- | dre, Commiffaire de la Saincte Inquifi- | tion, 
& Cuftode de la Prouince & | Conuerfion du Nouueau- [ Mexico. | Oil fe 
traicte des threfors, tant fpirituels, que | temporels, que la Majeftd diuine 
a mani | feft^ en ladite Conuerfion, & nouuelle | defcouuerte, par I’entre- 
mife des Peres de | cet Ordre Seraphique des Freres Minuers [sic]. 

Collation: First and second titles as above, versos blank; Epistre of 
the translator (signed F. Francois Paludanus) “a Son Altesse Serenissime, 
Madame Isabelle Claire, Evgenie, Infante d’Espagne,’’ 8 IL; advertissement 
dv Traducteur au Lecteur, 2 IL; text pp. 1-120. Benavides* signature 
appears as “Frere Alphonse de Benauides** at the end of the Memorial 
proper (p. 117). 

The copy of the French edition in the John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, has a copperplate vignette on the dtle-page. The copy in 
the John Gilmary Shea collection of Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., however, lacks the vignette, but in its stead is a frame apparently 
drawn with a pen. The facsimile figure here shown is from a photograph 
of the title-page of the John Carter Bro'vvn copy, kindly furnished by its 
librarian. Dr. Lawrence C. Wroth. 

DUTCH EDITION 

A Dutch edition was published at Antwerp, also in 1631, 
with the following title: 

REQVESTE | OFT | VERHAEL [ D welck den Eerwe- 
erdichften Pater | Fr. lOANNES DE SANTANDER | Com- 
miffarius Generael der Min-|der-broeders Orden van Indien] 
prefenteert aen fijn Catholijcke | Majefteyt van Hifpanien 
Philippus I den IV. ] Door den Eerweerdichften | Pr. ALPHON- 
SVS DE BENAVIDES | der felver Orden Commiffarius der H. 
Inqui-|fitie, ende Cuftos der Provincie ende Bekee-|ringhen van 
NieuvV’Mexico. ] SBaer in gl^e^anbelt inort ban be ©l^eefteliide 
enbe [ eiiieliide f(^aiten / bie be (Sobbeiyde SKaieftehi ber^ ]o$>enfiaett 
5eeft in be boorfe. Seleering^en enbe nieu» | toe ontbedingl^en / boor 
fmibbel ban be Patres befer | ©erai)]§if( 3 ^er ©rben ber 2 )Knber-BroeberB. 
I Met oorlof ghedruckt | Tot Madrid inde Conincklijcke 
Druckerije. 1630. | 

T*HANTWERPEN. | SJt) ©uittiam Sefteen^ / tooonenbe inbe 
§oocB*fh^aie [ inben gulben 5 peIIicaen. STnno 1631 . 



REQVESTB 

OFT 

VERHAEL 

DVdck den Eerweerdicbften Pater 

Ff. JOANNES DE SANTANDER 
Commiflanus Gcnoracl do; Min> 
der-brocdcrs Ordcn van Indicn 
prc&niecn aen fijn Cacholijcke 
Majefteytvan. Hi^anienPhilippUs 
den IV. 

Door kti ^ crwccrdicii to 

PcALPHONSVS DE BENAVIDES 

dcr fclvcr Ordcn CommilTarius dcr 
fitiCjCndcCuftos derProvincic cndcBckcc- 
ringhen van 

lie 

feiattm / bit be 40obbelgc&e fikaitfm 
0]?atbaertbeeftinbe booaf5.2lehmm0!)ot enbeitini^ 
/ boo|t*mlbbflban be Patte$befec 
^na^fctiec ^ibrn bee iBinber'b^otbers* 

Mccoorlofghcdruckt ' 

Tel hUirid indt Conmcklijcki Druckerije* 

THANTWERPEN* 

Up OmlliamEefleeKS/ tooonntbetnbr 

ixbengulbmpelbcaim )ltmoieix* 

Title page of the Dutch edition of the 
Memorial, 1631 
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Collation: Title-page one leaf; ‘‘Voor-Reden/' signed ^Trandscus 
Paludanus, Provindal vande Provinde van Neder-duytsch-lant/' dated 
Brussels, sd March, 1651, 5 pp.; “Approbatie/' 4 unnumbered leaves; text, 
pp. 1-86. This collation, together with the photograph of the title-page 
here reproduced in facsimile (p. 22), were kindly furnished by C. K. 
Fortiscue, Esquire, of the British Museum, who wrote: “The book, which 
is in excellent condition, was purchased by the Museum on the 8th of 
October, 1863.“ No copy of the Dutch edition is known to exist in 
America- 

LATIN EDITION 

The Latin edition, published in Brussels in 1634, was trans- 
lated evidently from the French by Jean Gravendonc or Juan 
Gravenden, or Joannes De Cranendonck, or Cranedonc. It has 
probably been referred to more than any other edition of the 
work, and the abbreviation of the title by bibliographers has 
caused the belief that more than one Latin edition was printed. 
Following is the title from the Georgetown University copy: 

RELATIO. I Quam | PHILIPPO IV. CA-|THOLICO 
HISPANIARUM, | &c. Regi^ per modum memorialis, five 
Libelli j fupplicis exhibuit Reverendifs. P. F. Ioannes | be 
Santander^ Ord. Fratrum Minorum, [ Commiffarius Generalis 
[ Indiarum. | Per manus [ Ad.”' R. P. F. Alphonsi de Benavi- j 
DES^ eiufdem Ordinis, Cuftodis Provin-|ciae & Converfionis Novi 
Mexico^ | nec non Sanctae Inquifitionis [ Commiffarii. | In qua 
agitur de magnis Thefauris fpiritualibus | 6* temporalibus^ Deo 
infpirante & adjuvan-\tey inibi detectis, | Opera | FRATRVM 
MINORVM, ORD. SE-| raphici p. n. s. Francisci. | Impreffa 
cum Approbatione^ Hifpanice | Madriti in Typographia RegiUj 
An, 16^0. I Latin^ verb [ Cum Facultate Superiorum. 

Salisburgi, Typis Chriftophori Katzenber-|geri, Typo- 
graphi Aulid & Academici. [ Anno M. DC. XXXIV. 

Collation: Title-page verso blank; letter from the translator (signed 
“Fr, Joannes De Cranendonck, Frater Minor indignus”) addressed “Illus- 
trissimo, ac Reverendissimo Domino, Domino Paridi, Archiepiscopo Salis- 
burgensi, ApostoHcse sedis Legato, S. R. I. Piindpi, &c.,” pp. 3-6; praefado 
ad lectorem. Necessarib prsemittenda, pro intelligentia aliquorum in sub- 
juncta Narratione contentorum," signed 17. Augusti, 1634, “Fr, Wolffgan- 
gus Hogner, Minister Provinds^s,” pp. 7-12; text pp. 13-158. The 
Memorial proper, signed “Fr. Alphonfus de Benavides.,” ends on p. 149. 

Dr. Wagner {op. cit.y i, p. 231) expresses the belief that the 
Latin edition was probably translated from the Dutch. Bart- 
lett has stated: “There is also a Latin translation by Jean 



X^elatio. 

s <^ani 

PHILIPPO IV. CA- 

THOLlCO HIS]?ANIARIIM> 

&:c;REGijpermodumm6morialis,fiveLibelli 
fupplicis exhlbuit Rcvcrendifs. P.F. loAtJuES 
1)E Santander, Ord.FratrutriMinotum* 
Gommiffairius Gencralij' 
indiaruiiL. 

hv minus 

Ad.niR. P. F. Alphonsi de Benavi- 
des j eiufdcm Ordinis j Cliftodis Provin* 
cis & Convetfionis Novi Mexico 
nec non Sandlat Inquifitionis 
CommilTadi. 

In ^tii igiiur de thagnu Thefauru Ij/irnMlibui 
^ temforilihuijAeoinJ^iunte&adjuiean- 
te^iniUdeieBdi . 

Opera 

fratrvmminoAvm, oro.se. 

RAPHICI P. N. S. FraNcISCI. 

Impreffa cum Approhatwne^ Hi^mice 
Madritiin 'fmgraphiaSegia,AH. tUjo, 
Latine verd 

Cum Picultaie Super imm, 
Saiisburgi, typis ChriAophoriKatzenbcr. 
geri, Typographi AaliciSc Acadeniici. 
Anno M. D C. XXXIV. 

Title page of the Latin edition of the 
Memorial, 1634 
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Gravendonc, under the title ‘Relatio ... in qua agitur de 
magnis thesauris spiritualibus et temporalibus Deo adjuvante in 
Novo Mexico detectis." Salisburgi. 1634. 8°.*’^ This is evi- 
dently a mistake made in misinterpreting an abbreviated title 
in some catalogue. Nicolao Antonio, in his Bibliotheca 
Hispanasive Hispanorvm^ Romas, 1672, 1. p. 1, gives the title: 
“Relationem de magnis Thesauris Spiritualibus & temporalibus 
Deo adjuvante in Novo Mexico detectis,” the translation being 
attributed to loannis Gravendonc. Ternaux [-Compans], Bi- 
bliotheque Americaine^ Paris, 1837, notes the work 

under the title: “De magnis thesauris spiritualibus ac temporali- 
bus in Nova Hispania detectis. Salisburgo. 1634, 8°.”~the prin- 
cipal change being in Nova Hispania for Novo Mexico. Other 
attempts at recording the title of the Latin edition might be 
cited, but it is believed that they all represent copies of a 
single edition and that the verbal inconsistencies are due to 
abbreviation or to inadvertence. 

The title-page of the copy in the John Carter Brown Library 
is here reproduced from a photograph kindly furnished by Dr. 
Lawrence C. Wroth. 

In 1633, John de Laet added a short abstract of the 
Memorial to the Latin edition of his America^ first published in 
1625 with the title: Nieuwe Wereldt ofte Beschrijvinghe van 
West-Indien . . . Door Ivannes de Laet.— Leyden, 1625. Folio. 
The Latin edition has the titles: Joannis de Laet / AMERI- 
CAE / UTRIUSQUE / DESCRipno. / and NOWS ORBIS / seu 
/ DESCRiPTiONis / INDITE occiDENTALis / . . . Lvgd. Batav. apud 
Elzevirios. A®. 1633. Folio. (Half-title and title versos blank; 
dedication “Caroli I. Magnas Brittanniae,’’ 1 leaf; preliminary 
matter, 13 leaves; text, pp. 1-690; index, 9 leaves; 14 maps.) 
Cap. XXVI of Liber Quintus, pp. 315-316, is headed “Recentis- 
sima Novae Mexicanae description e commentariis Alfonsi de 
Benavides Franciscani/' The description is a condensed sum- 
mary of the geographical information in the Memorial, filling a 
folio page and a half, ending “Atque haec compendio de cerpsi e 
relatione Alfonsi de Benavides Franciscaniy Madrid typis ex- 
pressa ano do lo cxxx.” 

1. Information by Mr. George Parker Winship, former librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. 
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The chapter also appears in the French translation of Laet: 
L’Histoire / dv / NOUVEAU MONDE / ou / oescription 
DES INDES / occiDENTALES, / Contenant dix-huict Liures, 
Par le Sieur Iean de Laet, d’Anuers; / • . • Leyde, cLo lo cxl. 
Folio. (Title verso blank; 13 preliminary leaves; text pp. 1-632; 
table, 6 leaves; 14 maps. "Nouuelle description de la Nouuelle 
Mexique, selon les Commentaires de Alfonso de Benauides, 
Cordelier,” pp. 233-234.) 

The Latin edition was reprinted in Acta Ordinis Minorum 
(4°) , anno xrv, Florence, Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 1895, and 
issued also in separate form (16°, 91-f-i pp.) with the following 
title: 

Relatio quam Philippo IV Catholico Hispaniarum Regi 
per modum memorialis sive libelli supplicis exhibuit P. Fr. 
Joannes de Santander Ord. Fratrum Minorum Commissarius 
Generalis Indiarum per manus A. R. P. F. Alphonsi de Bena- 
vides ejusdem ordinis custodis provinciae Novi Mexico nec non 
S. Inquisit. Commissarii [religious device]. 

Ad Claras Aquas prope Florentiam ex typ. Collegii S. Bona- 
venturae— 1895. 

Collation: Cover title as above, verso blank; title as above, verso 
“Proprietas litteraria"; Lecturis salutem, signed Fr. Eusebius Fennendzin, 
M. O. Annalista Ordinis, pp. (3)-9, verso blank; Praefatio ad lectorem, 
signed Fr. Wol%angus. Hogner Minister ProvinciaUs, pp. (ii)-i6; 
Memoriale sive libellus supplex, signed Fr. Joannes de Santander Com- 
missarius Generalis Indiarum, pp. 16-19; Relatio Pattis Alphonsi de 
Benavides, pp. (2o)-84; index, pp. (S^ygi, verso Cum approbatione 
ecclesiastica. 

GERMAN EDITION 

The German translation of Benavides bears no date, but as 
it was printed in Salzburg with the imprint of the publishers 
of the Latin edition, of which the title is virtually a translation, 
it has been ascribed to the year 1634. Following is the title 
from the John Carter Brown copy, a photograph of which was 
courteously supplied by Dr. Wroth: 

Reiatio. I $ 3 elc^e Philippo. IV. ^onig | in Hifpanien, &c. R. P. 
F. loannes de | Santander, Srancifci orbenS / bher | ©enerctl 

©ommtfforiuB | R. P. F. Alphonfum de | Benavides, beffelBtge 
DbenS / b&er Me ^ro» | uin^ be§ [ SieibBeferten SKejico ®uftoben / bnb 
I bet Bebliflen StiMtifihoti ©ommiffartum | bBergeBen laffen. | 3 )arinnen 



RElAriO. 

®cl(6( Philippo-lV- 

(n Hilpanien, &c. R.P.E loannes de 
Santander, 

^nbimQttutaKSommiffan'u^ 

©Ur(^ h P. R Alphonfum dc 

ScMvides,ttffttH$iCl>tM/vbtttitP»^ 
idnitM SRepeo ^^bm/ tab 

htt ^(iden^n^ttijttfen^mmifatium 

^AWnttM d(|Anb(a tttrN /m gioffm/ 
Gdf!«»R tvdtlltbm fi) ferbi^ct ianbt/ 

vnb^mt»tatytb(t:0^tm 
Sbrftotm^.^Mndfdatbtn^mitd^ 
0jt(f(be(b^(ffemb<d!(ttorb(tt. i 

mtifectQ/jn ^fi>dnif(;b / fmU 
li(f(b/dnj(i{o{Ab^^ttuif^rf])t;d(b 

Cum iicentia SuperioPom 

Jtn ttf ^anpfNi 

»nb2Mb(ii»f<bni 

Title page of the German edition of the 
Memorial, 1654 
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gel^anblei toir&i / bon groffen / 1 ©eift* bn todili^ett ©d^afeen / fo 
felBiger Sanbe /[ burd§ Petfe bnb gedretoe atbaii bet 3 Jdunbern | 
SBrnbem ©. grancifct orbenS mitelft | ©Btilic^er l&tiff entbectt^toorben. 
I ©rftlid^ 3U SKobrtl / tn b’^ontgltdie a 5 uc^> | truddere^ / in ^if^janifdEi / 
boIgeneS in Sctlei- | nifc^ / on jefeo in ]§od^teut|d^er f^jroc^ | nad^ge» 
iruifi. I Gum licentia Superiorum. 

^n bet ©r^Bifd^effTic^ett §ai4)tftait [ ©oI^Burg / burd^ ©]&riftop]|0" 
mm ^a^enBer- | gern / §off- bnb Stcobemififien | SBucBirudfern. 

Collation: Title verso blank; “Vorted An den guthertzigenhessr” 
(signed “F. Wolfgangvs Hegner, Minister Provindalis”), pp. 1-10; text pp. 
11-130. The Memorial ends with the signature “F. Alphonsus Benavides” 
on p. 124. 

OTHER TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS 
Prior to its serial publication in The Land of Sunshine, Los 
Angeles, California, from and including vol. xiii, no. 4 (Sept.- 
Oct., 1900) , to vol. xrv, no. 3 (March, 1901) , from the transla- 
tion by Mrs. Ayer, with notes by Lummis and Hodge, only one 
attempt had been made to print the Memorial in English, 
notwithstanding its scarcity and its value to Americanists. The 
late Dr. John Gilmary Shea made use of the work in his writ- 
ings pertaining to the history of the Catholic church in the 
United States, having in his private library the Spanish, Latin, 
and French editions, which are now in the Shea collection of the 
library of Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. He made 
an incomplete and imperfect translation into English, the 
manuscript of which found its way into the possession of Dr, 
George Henry Moore of New York. In February, 1894, at the 
sale of Dr. Moore’s books, the manuscript was purchased for the 
Lenox Library and was printed under the title “Memorial on 
New Mexico in 1626 [«'c]. By Alonso de Benavides,’’ in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library for November and 
December, 1899. Twenty-five copies of the translation were 
printed separately for private distribution. 

The ethnological information in the Memorial was sum- 
marized by Albert Gallatin in his paper “Sur I’ancienne civili- 
sation du Nouveau-Mexique, des hords du Rio Gila et des 
contr^es voisines,” in Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, n. s., t. 
xxvH, Paris, 1851, pp. 303-309. 

In igoo, the Memorial was republished in Spanish in the 
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city of Mexico, in modernized form, as Ap^ndice Segundo of 
tomo II of a Historia de la Nueva Mexico por el Capitdn Caspar 
de Villagrd. Reimpresa por el Museo Nacional de Mexico con un 
Apendice de Documentos y Opdsculos. The title is here given 
as a specimen of the modernization in the typography which 
prevails throughout the work and through which much of the 
interest of the latter is lost: 

MEMORIAL I QUE | FR. JUAN DE SANTANDER | DE 
LA ORDEN DE SAN FRANCISCO, COMISARIO | General 

DE InDIAS, PRESENTA A LA MaJESTAD | CaTOLICA DEL RjEY | DON 
FELIPE CUARTO | Nuestro Senor. | HECHO POR EL 
PADRE FRAY ALONSO DE BENAVIDES, ] Comisario del 
Santo Oficio y Custodio que ha sido | de las Provincias y 
coNVERSioNEs | DEL NuEvo MEXICO. ] TRATASE EN £L DE 
LOS TESOROS ESPIRITUALES | y temporales que la 

DiVINA MaJESTAD ha MANIFESTADO I EN AQUELLAS CONVER- 
SIONES Y NUEVOS DESCUBRI- | MIENTOS POR MEDIO DE LOS PaDRES 
I DE ESTA SErAfICA | ReLIGi6n. [ 

CON LICENCIA. [ En Madrid, en la Imprenta Real. Ano 
M.DC.XXX. I REIMPRESO POR EL MUSEO NACIONAL 
I En su Oficina Tipografica. Ano M.DCCC.XC.IX. | MEXICO. 

This Mexican edition of 1899 (actually published in 1900) 
is reprinted in Benjamin Maurice Read’s Historia Ilustrada de 
Nuevo Mexico j app. i, pp. 405-437, Santa Fe, 1911, and an 
English translation by Eleuterio Baca appears in the same 
zuthor's Illustrated History of New Mexico, pp. 657-714, Santa 
Fe, 1912. 

A German translation by Rev. Berard Haile from the 
English as it appeared in The Land of Sunshine was published 
in 1902-1903 in St. Franziskus Bote, Cincinnati, XI. Jahrgang, 
Juli 1902— Juni 1903, and XII. Jahrgang, Juli and August 1903, 
under the title “Missionswesen in New Mexico unter den 
Pionier-Missionaren des Franziskaner-Ordens.” 

THE AYER TRANSLATION 

What may be regarded as the definitive edition of the 
Memorial of 1630 was privately printed in Chicago in 1916, 
through the generosity of the late Mr. Edward E. Ayer, from a 
translation into English by Mrs. Ayer, with annotation by Fred- 
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erick Webb Hodge and Charles Fletcher Lummis. The titles 
are as follow: 

THE MEMORIAL OF FRAY [ ALONSO DE BENAVI- 
DES I 1630 I Translated by | mrs. edward e. ayer [ Annotated 

by I FREDERICK WEBB HODGE [ and | CHARLES FLETCHER LUMMIS ] 

CHICAGO 1 PRIVATELY PRINTED | I916. 

Second Title: MEMORIAL | Which PRAY JUAN [ de santander 
OF THE I Order of Saint Frands, Commissary- | General of the Indies, 
presents to | His Catholic Majesty, the | King, Philip IV, Our Lord. | 
MADE BY THE FATHER FRAY ALONSO | de Benavides, Commissary 
of the Holy Office and Custodian | that was of the Provinces and Conver- 
sions I of New Mexico, ] IN IT ARE TREATED THE TREASURES | 
spiritual and temporal, which the Divine Majesty hath manifested | in 
those conversions and new discoveries by means | of the Priests of this 
Seraphic Order, | [vignette and ornaments] | 

BY AUTHORITY | In Madrid, at the Royal Press, in the year 
M. DC. XXX. 

Collation: Half-title verso blank; title as above verso edition number 
(300 copies) and copyright notice; table of contents, pp. v-vii, verso blank; 
list of illustrations, pp. ix-x; introduction (signed Charles F. Lummis), 
pp. xi-xiii, verso blank; second title as above, verso blank; half- tide, verso 
blank; translation of the letter of Santander to the King, pp. 5-8; half-title, 
verso blank; translation of the Memorial, pp. 11-74; translation of San- 
tander's final comment, pp. 74-75, verso blank; half-title, verso blank; 
facsimile title of the Spanish edition, verso blank; letter of Santander to 
the King, pp. 81-85; Memorial, pp. 85-181; Santander’s final 

comment, pp. 181-183, verso blank; half-title, verso blank; notes by F. W. 
Hodge and Charles F- Lummis, chiefly by the former, pp. 187-285, verso 
blank; half-tide, verso blank; index, pp. 289-309, verso blank; colophon, 
verso blank, 1 leaf. Forty photogravure plates, four plates of titles in 
facsimile- Pp. 81-183 are also in facsimile. 

The original plates used in the illustration of the Memorial were pre- 
sented by Mr- Ayer to the School of American Research in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


THE REVISED MEMORIAL OF 1634 
At the time of the publication of the Ayer edition, the exist- 
ence of a revised copy of the Memorial was not widely known. 
This important discovery had, however, been made, evidently 
by Professor Carl Russell Fish, of the University of Wisconsin, 
in his study of the Roman and other Italian archives in 1908 
and 1909 under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. His Guide, published in 191 1, listed a number of 
Benavides documents and aroused new interest in the subject. 
Soon the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University of 
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America, obtained from the Propaganda Archives in Rome a 
photographic reproduction of the revised Memorial, dated Feb- 
ruary 12, 1634, comprising fifty-eight pages in the handwriting of 
Benavides and signed by him, as well as of additional collateral 
documents, which are now at the Catholic University. In the 
year 1938, the University of New Mexico and the School of 
American Research cooperated in sending Professor Lansing B. 
Bloom, of the University of New Mexico, to Italy to carry on 
certain investigations in the Vatican and other archives, and 
Professor Bloom on that occasion obtained photostatic copies of 
numerous Benavides documents, including the revised 
Memorial. These, together with the “Ayer Memorial,” have 
been discussed to some extent and summarized by Dr. Martin 
Gusinde (Ein zweites Memorial del Fray Alonso de Benavides, 
Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 
Bd. LX;, 186-190, Wien, 1930), and especially by Rev. Dr. 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., in the Catholic Historical Review^ 
voL HI;, no. 1, Washington, April, 1917. We quote at length 
from this article by a churchman, since it affords all the bibli- 
ographical information necessary to the present purpose. 

'*The relationship of the two Memorials [i. e., the printed edition 
of 1630 and the manuscript revision of 1634] is not exactly definable. 
Probably the Propaganda Memorial is a revision of the Ayer Memorial; but, 
if so, the former does not supersede the latter. It supplements in a cer- 
tain measure the printed book by the addition of some valuable biographi- 
cal and ethnological data. The printed Memorial remains an historical 
source of the first order, but scholars who wish to use it should know of 
the supplementary redaction. One of Dr. Guilday’s students— the Rev. 
Virgil G. Michel, O.S.B.— is preparing the 1634 Memorial for publication. 
The following description will aid the reader to judge the comparative 
value of these manuscripts: 

“1. The Ayer Memorial.— This is a printed copy, very probably 
abridged and mutilated by the Spanish publisher or by someone else, of a 
Report on New Mexico, presented by Father Benavides, Guardian of the 
Franciscan missions there, to Philip IV of Spain, on the occasion of his visit 
to the mother country in 1630. It has not the systematic treatment of the 
later Memorial, It omits the names of the missionaries as a rule, and con- 
tains only incidental references to their work. It is more of a physical 
geography than a history, and was written to encourage the king to assist 
the missionaries to develop the country. It contains considerable informa- 
tion about the natural resources of the land that is not found in the later 
work, but on the whole it is much briefer, less dear, and somewhat less 
valuable to the historian, since it not infrequently omits details that would 
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vouch for the authenticity of its statements. There is sufficient evidence 
of this in the notes of the commentators to the present edition, passing 
adverse judgment on certain passages, the apparent weaknesses of which 
are cleared up in the Propaganda Memorial, 

“2. The Propaganda Memorial of February 12, 1634.— This was 
written at the request of Pope Urban VIII, and is in the hand-writing and 
bears the signature of Benavides himself. It was prepared for the informa- 
tion of the Holy Father concerning the missions, and with a view to 
obtaining extensive new privileges and the confirmation of old ones. It 
therefore lays stress on the extent and hardships of the work, and on the 
number of martyrs. " Evidently, Benavides had the previous Memorial (the 
Ayer edition) before him when he wrote, although, strangely enough, he 
makes no reference to it, while he mentions his Historia twice. (One 
mention of this work was made in the Bist Memorial: there he said that 
with the help of God he was trying to write it at that time.) The Propa- 
ganda Memorial has, on the whole, a more interesting style than its 
prototype. It follows the history of the missions, and presents the physical 
features of the country as incidents to that work. It should have great 
historical value on account of its unimpeachable authenticity, its critical 
spirit, its wide scope of facts, and its freedom from the restrictions of a 
contemporary publisher. It pays a silent tribute to the scholarship of the 
learned annotators of the Ayer Memorial^ by verifying many of their con- 
clusions, although at times there is a wide divergence from their interpreta- 
tion of the first text. [58 pp.] 

**%, ReLAZIONE DELLE CONVERSIONE DEL NoVO MeSSICO . . . April 11 [2], 
1634.— This is a summary, prepared by Benavides for the Propaganda, of his 
larger Memorial written for the Pope. It contains some details, however, 
that are not in the larger Memorial, It was poorly translated into Italian 
for Benavides, and signed by him. This suggests a Spanish counterpart that 
has not yet appeared, and points to the presence of Benavides in Rome at 
the time it was presented. [5 pp.] [See Appendix xrv.] 

*'4. Ristketto della Relazione . . . DAL Pre. Benavides.— This un- 
dated document seems to be a synopsis of the brief Italian Relazione (No. 
3 above). It was made apparently as a summary introduction to the request 
for privileges made by Benavides. All the matter contained in the body of 
the Rzstretto seems to be contained in the Relazione, with the exception of 
the last part, which is taken from the Spanish Privilegios para las Indias, 
appended to the Ristretto (noted below. No. 7). [3 pp.] [See Appendix 

XXII-A.] 

''5. Ricordo Importante.— This brief document, which is made a part 
of the Ristretto, deals with the English and Dutch colonies on the Atlantic 
coast and contains interesting and useful information; and, since no Span- 
ish counterpart to it has been found, * it suggests again the presence of 
Benavides in Rome, and his active attendance at the offices of the Propa- 
ganda during the presentation of his requests. [1 p„ including the 
following.] [See Appendix xxii-b.] 

“6. Verificazione.— This is a notarial appendix to the Ristretto for 
its authentication, and lists the testimonial letters presented by Benavides to 
the Propaganda. [See Appendix xxn-c.] 

7. Privilegios para las Indias. — ^This undated document, in Spanish 
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and in the handwriting of Benavides, appears to be the complement of the 
Relazione (No. 3), and again suggests a lost counterpart to the latter. It 
requests the confirmation of previous privileges and the erection of the 
bishopric of Santa Fe. It suggests the date for the Ristretto^ for it requests 
action before the end of June, when Benavides will sail for the Indies, and 
since the document whidi it supplements was presented on April 11 [2], 
the Ristretto must have been made shortly afterwards. [1 p.] [See Appen- 
dix XX-B.] 

“8, 9, 10. These three documents, though still undiscovered, should 
be listed for the purpose of comparison. The first of these is the important 
Historia noted above (No. 2); the other two are the respective Spanish 
originals of the Relazione and the Ricordo Importante, 

“The order of the documents in the Propaganda Archives is as fol- 
lows: (1) The Ristretto, with its appendices, the Ricordo Importante and 
the Verificazione; (2) the Privilegios para las Indicts; (3) the Relazione; (4) 
the Memorial of February 12, 1634. The chronological order of the whole 
series should be (1) the Ayer Memorial; (2) the Historia; (3) the Propa- 
ganda Memorial; (4) the Spanish original of the Relazione; (5) the Spanish 
original of the Ricordo Importante; (6) the Privilegios para las Indicts; (7) 
the Relazione; (8) the Ristretto; (9) the Ricordo Importante; (10) the 
Verificazione/* 

In the quotation above, mention is made of the preparation, 
for publication, of the Memorial of 1634, by Rev. Virgil G. 
Michel, O.S.B.; but inquiry of Father Michel elicited the infor- 
mation that his labors were diverted to other subjects and that 
his project had been abandoned. 

It is scarcely necessary to add to the above summary of the 
documents supplementary to the revised Memorial of 1 634, for 
these, together with other pertinent accounts written in the 
seventeenth century, form the appendices of the present volume. 
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MEMORIAL 


TO 

HIS HOLINESS, POPE URBAN VIII/ 

OUR LORD, 

Relating to the Conversions of New Mexico Mabe During 
THE Most Happy Period of His Administration of the 
Pontificate and Presented to His Holiness by Father Fray 
Axonso de Benavides, of the Order of Our Father, Saint 
Francis, Custodian of the Said Conversions, on 
February 12, 1634 

Most Holy Father: 

Since the propagation of the faith and the conversion of 
souls all over the world have been entrusted to the order of 
the Friars Minor, ^ in iroitation and example of the holy 
apostles, as the seraphic Francis did in his time— sending out 
his companions to preach in the most important parts of the 
world, there has now fallen to my good fortune the province 
of New Mexico, recently discovered. There the strength and 
efficacy of the divine word, preached with humility by the 
sons of the lowly Saint Francis (and where until now no other 
order or priests have entered) , have worked in such a way 
that, during the happy period of your administration, to the 
honor and glory of God, our Lord, and your Holiness, not 
without the shedding of precious blood and the lives of many 
seraphic sons, more than five hundred thousand souls of 
barbarous Indians have been converted to our holy Catholic 
faith.^ Lacking the light of the gospel and blind in the dark- 
ness of their idolatry, they offered infinite souls to the devil 
in bloody sacrifices, even their own children; and in the very 
ferocious wars that they waged, countless numbers were slain; 
and they devoured one another."* 

But, after many centuries in this unhappy state, the hour 
determined by divine will arrived when, all idolatry being 
1. See the Editorial Notes beginning on page 223. 
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banished, one beholds there today only crosses, churches, and 
convents, all for the worship of our true God and Lord.® Such 
rich treasures and plenteous harvests of souls should not be 
concealed from your Holiness. On the contrary, as to the 
true master and lord of that vineyard of yours, in the name 
of all its workers, I come to give account of and make known 
its very abundant fruits. Likewise, in the name of all those 
nations and kingdoms, their princes and elders, who now, as 
obedient sons of our holy mother church, desirous of rendering 
homage to her universal head, with great insistence and with 
most fervent wishes, begged me to accept this mission, so, as 
their prelate and minister and knowing them so well and they 
being unable to do it personally because of the great distance, 
I accepted, with great consolation to my soul, as I enjoyed 
the good fortune of being the first one, who, from those remote 
lands and unknown nations, was able to come^ in the name 
of all of them, to render obedience to your Holiness. Thus, 
having established there [in New Mexico] the tribunal of the 
Inquisition, as its first commissary, and having put in good 
order all the affairs of the conversions, as their first custodian, 
disregarding all the obvious dangers of more than fifteen thou- 
sand miles of wanderings by land and sea, and traveling amongst 
numerous savage enemy nations, I consider my efforts well 
spent when I behold myself kissing the foot of your Holiness. 
Therefore, in conformity with my embassy, in the name of 
all those nations, their princes and lords,® with all the humility 
I can express, I render your Holiness this homage, kissing 
your feet as the universal head of our holy mother church, 
beseeching you with all humility that the nations be accepted 
into her fold, in whose obedience they again do solemnly 
promise to live and die. Likewise, in the name of all those 
apostolic and seraphic sons, I offer your Holiness that new 
and primitive church, which, with so many labors, they have 
founded, asking as their reward the paternal and apostolic 
blessing of your Holiness and that you may deign to learn 
and acquaint yourself with the fruits of their labors, which 
are as follow: 




The church of San Francisco de Nambe. 
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I 

LOCATION OF NEW MEXICO 

By the West Indies we understand what is today called 
America, which is surrounded and isolated by the sea on all 
sides, and which, from north to south, is five thousand leagues 
of longitude and more than one thousand of latitude, although 
through the center, almost like the sole of a shoe, it narrows 
so much that between Panama and Nombre de Dios or Puerto 
Bello,'^ which are the two corresponding towns there, the dis- 
tance from sea to sea is only five leagues. America is thus 
divided into two peninsulas: one to the south, which we call 
South America, toward Peru and Brazil down to the Strait 
of Magellan; and the other to the north, which we call North 
America, where lies New Spain. This on the east is bordered 
by the Atlantic ocean and on the west by the South sea, which 
extends to the shores of China. It is limited on the north by 
the Frozen sea [Arctic ocean], these two seas communicating 
by way of the straits of Anian and Avis, at sixty degrees north.® 
In the center and middle, then, of North America there lies 
the region or peninsula of New Spain, where the discovery 
of the kingdoms and provinces of New Mexico has been made. 
It lies more than twelve hundred miles northward from Old 
Mexico, and six hundred of these are desert, inhabited by 
innumerable Indians so barbarous and savage that they are 
naked and have no houses or agriculture, supporting them- 
selves on all kinds of animals, which they hunt and eat raw, 
as will be told in the proper place. But, upon reaching the 
settlements of New Mexico, there are people who wear clothes 
and shoes and who are excellent farmers. 

II 

SEVERITY OF THE CLIMATE OF 
THIS LAND 

Since the center of New Mexico lies at a latitude of forty 
degrees and north winds always predominate in those regions, 
the snow remains on the ground most of the year and is the 
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cause of the intolerable cold in this land. Moreover, it be- 
comes colder the farther north we go, but less so if we travel 
toward the west. The cold is so intense that during the months 
of November, December, January, and February all the rivers, 
both large and small, are frozen over so solid that iron-bound 
wagons, heavily laden, cross them, and vast herds of cattle go 
over them at full gallop. It has happened that the wine in a 
cask, froze and remained solid without the hulk. To prevent 
the wine from freezing in the chalice, we have two braziers 
burning at each side of it. Every year people are found frozen 
to death in the fields.® 

To the same extreme this land suffers from the heat during 
the months of June, July, and August, for even in the shade 
of the houses tallow candles and salt pork melt. From this 
inclemency one suffers more than from the cold, because there 
is no remedy from the heat, owing to the total lack of a breeze. 
Against the cold there are easy means of relief, on account 
of the great abundance of wood and the communal estufas. 
These are underground rooms which the Indians always keep 
warm by building fires in them.^® 

Ila 

FERTILITY OF THIS LAND 

Even though this land is subject to such extremes of climate, 
it is the most abundant and fertile of all the Indies. During 
the summer months the different kinds of trees produce natur- 
ally an infinite amount of fruit, on which the Indians depend 
for food. 

The pinon^^ especially differs from that of Europe in foliage 
and cone, as the tree is small and the cones not much larger 
than an egg, containing thirty kernels, more or less; these are 
large and easy to crack and of better flavor. Thus a fanega of 
these is worth more than fifteen ducats in other regions. The 
whole land is filled with this kind of tree. 

From the other seeds that are sown, both from native seeds 
as well as from those brought over from Europe, the land 
produces an incredible quantity. From one single fanega of 
wheat sown here, one often gathers more than one hundred 
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and twenty. In like manner one enjoys all kinds of vegetables, 
provided they are grown in the five warm months of the year, 
because later the frosts are so severe that they give the ground 
no chance to produce. There are vast ranges clad with all 
kinds of very tall building timber. Above all there are nu- 
merous deposits of silver, gold, and all other metals.^^ 

The seaports within its borders, in addition to their im- 
portance for many private and new navigations, also contain 
in some instances amber, pearls, and coral.^® The rivers carry 
very large amounts of water and yield good and abundant fish. 

The diversity of animals which this country produces is 
incredible: bears, lions, wolves, foxes, tigers, and all other 
species. Deer are countless; among them is a certain type 
which is as large as the largest of horses; some of these the 
Indians, for amusement, have harnessed to their carts, having 
raised them from little fawns. Cottontails and jackrabbits are 
inexhaustible, and they destroy the crops. Turkeys are limit- 
less.^^ 

Above all there abounds a species of cattle, different from 
ours, which they call sibola,^^ and which does not resemble 
ours at all, or even the buffalo. Its hide is very woolly. These 
cattle multiply so freely by nature that, even with a great 
deal of slaughtering to sustain innumerable Indians, their 
numbers do not dwindle, but rather increase. For more than 
a thousand leagues the land swarms with these cattle. 

As for our cows, horses, sheep, and other kinds of cattle 
that have been brought over from Europe already, they breed 
very profusely.^® Feathered game is extremely plentiful, as 
are all kinds of birds. 


Ill 

ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO 

Inasmuch as America, as well as the rest of the world, was 
submerged in the Great Flood, I leave the research as to whence 
it was peopled the first time to the many authors who discuss 
this subject and whom I quote in my history of these conver- 
sions. I only say that old Indians in that region of North 
America have an established ancient tradition from their an- 
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cestors that the region toward the South sea on the strait of 
Anian was peopled by the Chinese, and toward the east it 
borders near the island of Greenland, whence they affirm the 
first people came to settle what today we call the land of 
Labrador, as both lie beyond the 56th degree north.^^ This 
is what I saw and understood from the old Indians in their 
own country, and it conforms to the documents which the 
Mexicans, their ancestors, have in very significant paintings 
of the events.^® These I have seen; originally they were in 
the archive of the convent of San Francisco in Mexico. This 
being so important, I must record it at this time. 

North America was thus peopled on the one side by way 
of Greenland, and on the other by the Chinese or Japanese, 
which is the same thing. These people multiplied to such an 
extent that they became one great monarchy governed by one 
man only. This man had two sons, who, grown to manhood, 
their father not yet old, and being dominated by ambition 
and desire to govern, killed their father. Afterward, over the 
question as to who was to be the elder brother, they had so 
many wars and factions that they killed one another in large 
numbers. Although the devil, as instigator of this discord, 
had embroiled them in these wars against each other, he ap- 
peared personally to the faction called Mexicans and told them 
that he would lead them to the best land in the world, where 
they would not meet with any opposition, and that wherever 
he should appear unto them in the form of an eagle on a plant, 
which they call prickly pear, placed on a heap of stones, there 
they should settle because it was the very best land. Subse- 
quently they set him up as their god and made an idol or 
statue of him with the name of the same devil, Huisilopustli.^® 

The other brother and his tribe, called the Teoas, were 
visited by another demon in a different guise, which was that 
of an old woman, very tall and extremely thin. Her mouth 
was large and filled with enormous fangs, which protruded; 
her breasts, sagging loosely, were long and flabby; claws on 
her hands, feet, and heels; her head covered with coarse, gray, 
matted hair. Most amazing of all, she carried on her head 
an enormous and terrible boulder of iron. She told them 
that since the Mexicans were leaving that land, she would 
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show them the boundary of theirs wherever she should drop 
that boulder and landmark. 

Thus it was that these two factions traveled more than 
four hundred leagues from the lake of Copala, where they 
had first settled, to the valley which we now call Santa Bdrbara.^ 
There the infernal old woman dropped the boulder and said 
to the Teoas,^^ who to this day still live in New Mexico, that 
their land extended to that point and that they should not 
go beyond it. The said boulder can be seen by everyone today. 
I have personally seen it several times. Stamped upon it are 
the marks of her clawSj feet, and hands, as well as the nails of 
her hands, with which she appeared to have kneaded it as if 
it were of wax. Her very head with its tangled hair, upon 
which she had borne the globe, is there stamped. In the 
judgment of all those who see it, it is believed to weigh more 
than two hundred quintals, while others think that it weighs 
more. It is as wide as the largest wagon wheel and must be 
almost eight spans high. All those who travel back and forth 
from New Mexico see it, as has been stated. The horses used 
to shy at it and would not approach near by, but one of our 
friars, a few years ago, exorcised it and said mass over it, so 
that the horses lost their fear and today approach it without 
recoiling, even climbing over it. 

The Mexicans wandered for forty years, settling in different 
places, but none satisfied them; they were always divided into 
factions and at war against each other, offering great human 
sacrifices to the idol, Huisilopustli, which was what he wanted. 
They arrived in the locality of Mexico, angered and weary 
from such long wanderings, although, after two hundred and 
fifty leagues, the devil appeared to them, as he had promised, 
in the shape of an eagle on a cactus growing in a heap of 
stones. On this occasion the sorcerous Indian priests saw the 
image of a Franciscan friar riding on the eagle. They did not 
know what that meant, but the devil, overwhelmed by his 
own sorrow, explained to them that a people of this kind 
would come to banish his worship from there. 

After many centuries, when our first friars arrived to begin 
those conversions and banish idolatry, the Indians and all the 
people understood the mystery of the vision. Since then the 
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Mexicans have adopted this very vision as the emblem for 
all their banners: our father. Saint Francis, well-known now, 
riding on an eagle perched on a cactus growing on a heap of 
stones. The city of Mexico has adopted it as its coat of arms; 
and even we, the friars, glorying in this have had it painted 
on our doorways. But, leaving the Mexican nation at this 
point, I refer to the many histories which there are and which 
discuss at great length their conversion by our friars. I limit 
myself to speak only of New Mexico. 

IV 

RITES OF THESE PAGANS 

The Teoas nation^ having thus become master of all the 
land which the devil designated for them with the iron ball, 
which extends from the south, where the ball rests, to the 
Frozen sea of the North [Arctic ocean], a distance of one thou- 
sand leagues, and from the east, that is, Labrador or coast of 
the codfish, across more than another thousand leagues to the 
coast of California, which is the South sea, they increased in 
such a manner that the whole land is teeming with people. 
However, lacking the light of the gospel, brought to them by 
our holy Catholic faith, they worshipped the devil with infinite 
superstitions and idolatries, bloody sacrifices, and devastating 
wars, even devouring one another. From this it resulted that 
many whole families separated, some going to settle wherever 
it seemed best to them. They went to very remote regions, 
and with this change of location, their native language also 
changed, and thus one finds very different languages through- 
out this land.^® 

All these nations were divided, at the time of their pagan- 
ism, into two factions: warriors and sorcerers. The warriors 
attempted to reduce all the people to their dominion and 
authority; and the sorcerers, by emulation and argument, per- 
suaded them all that they were the ones who made the rain 
fall and the earth yield good crops, that they formed the clouds 
in the heavens, with that variety of colors which the sunset 
often gives them, and such other things, at which the warriors 
jeered greatly. This gave rise to civil wars among them, and 
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countless numbers were slain, whereby the devil reaped an 
abundant harvest.^^ The rites, idolatries, and ceremonies of 
both groups consisted always in making offerings. Whenever 
they went to war they offered meaP^ and other things to tlie 
scalps of the enemy nation which they had brought back as 
trophies of those they had slain. In this way they persuaded 
themselves that they would obtain great victories. If they 
went hunting, they would offer meal to the heads of deer, 
rabbits, hares, and other dead animals that they had in their 
houses, believing that this would enable them to catch much 
game. When they wanted to go fishing, they first offered meal 
to the river, hoping by this means to obtain a big catch. When 
they departed to the hills to gather wood, they took the feathers 
of their fowls, which we call turkeys, and in all the anthills 
along the road— and there are plenty of them— they offered 
these feathers, sticking them into the anthills.^® They thought 
that, even if they passed through enemy land, these acts would 
help them to go and return with greater security. 

There are at intervals along all the roads, in particular 
places, heaps of small stones which nature has formed in a 
curious manner, and wherever they find them, they place 
feathers on them. When they come to these places, weary 
from their journey or troubled with any other burden, they 
pull the root of any plant out of the ground and clean and 
rub themselves with it; then they place it between two of the 
stones in the heap, and by so doing they believe that they are 
liberated from hunger and weariness.^^ So great is their credu- 
lity that even if they become still more fatigued and famished 
and some see that their companions have died, not even then are 
they undeceived. 

Fire they hold in high veneration.^s It would be an endless 
task to attempt to describe all the different forms of idolatry, 
for from the house of only one old Indian sorcerer I once 
took out more than a thousand idols of wood, painted in the 
fashion of a game of nine pins, and I burned them in the public 
square.^^ 

The idolatry of the wicked women is amazing and ridicu- 
lous. When they are fat and lusty, if the men do not look on 
them and give them blankets, which is their main desire, they 
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go into the fields, and at a suitable spot they put up a stick 
or a stone, the very first thing they find that resembles a figure. 
This they set up as an idol, and to it they offer some small 
feathers, meal, and other things. Then they commence to 
fast and flagellate themselves and to drink the juice of an herb 
which they call palmilla?° which upsets their stomachs and 
makes them vomit violently. When they are so emaciated 
and feeble that they can hardly stand on their feet, then, 
resembling the devil himself, they reenter the pueblo, consoled 
and confident that every man who beholds them will crave 
them and give them many blankets and other presents. The 
devil has so ensnared and blinded them that, although they 
know by experience that not only do they not look inviting, 
but that men laugh at them, and oftentimes they die from 
this, not even then do they mend their ways. 

Not less ridiculous and pitiful is that which was related 
to me by the old men of the Teoas nation. To choose a captain, 
they gathered in a plaza and tied the' candidate to a pillar, 
and all flogged him with some cruel thistles; afterward they 
entertained him with farces and other games, making a thou- 
sand gestures to induce him to laugh. If with all this he 
remained serene and did not cry out or make any movement 
at the one or laugh at the other, they confirmed him as a 
very valiant captain and performed great dances in his honor 
The ceremonies that they used at their weddings consisted 
of the bridegroom giving his bride a few or many clothes, 
according to the means of each one, and the bride giving him 
something to eat and bringing him an earthenware jar of water. 
Very rarely did it happen among these nations that they changed 
wives, and they never have more than one. She always com- 
mands and is the mistress of the house, and not the husband.®® 
All these nations are governed by the oldest captain of each 
nation, to whom the captains of each pueblo of the same nation 
are subordinated. Among these the most honored is he who 
fills the office of town crier. He goes forth with full authority, 
proclaiming in a loud voice whatever he desires to order. The 
women build the walls and houses; the men spin and weave 
and go to war.®® Innumerable were the rituals with which 
the devil had ensnared this heathen people. 
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V 

THE FIRST KNOWLEDGE WE RECEIVED OF 
THIS NEW MEXICO 

So many centuries having passed in this unhappy state, in 
which the devil tyrannized all these nations without any op- 
position, there arrived the fortunate hour and time when 
God, the Eternal, had determined that the light from heaven 
should descend upon them through the intervention and 
preaching of the seraphic sons [of Saint Francis]. After the 
great Cortes, Marquis of the Valley, had conquered the Mexi- 
can empire, he was soon followed by those twelve apostolic 
men of this seraphic order to whom, at the request of Emperor 
Charles V, his Holiness Adrian VIII, of glorious memory, had 
conceded full authority for those conversions and administra- 
tions. Like good workers, they cultivated that vineyard of the 
Lord so well that in those early days they alone baptized more 
than fifteen million Indians, as is recorded in the authentic 
histories to which I refer, and this number does not pertain 
to this Old Mexico, but to the New.®^ Eager to propagate the 
faith, they asked the Indians whence they had come to settle 
that land; to this they replied what is already narrated in 
paragraph III, "The Origin of the Indians of New Mexico.” 
At this time Father Fray Marcos de Niza, provincial of my 
order, was preaching apostolically in the province of Xalisco, 
whose natives gave him the same report, as did also some 
Spaniards, who, driven from the coast of Florida, had crossed 
the country and arrived in New Mexico,®® and who agreed 
with what the Indians said of the innumerable nations that 
inhabited those regions. So the venerable father communi- 
cated with the invincible Cortes, and, both being desirous 
that our holy Catholic faith should be preached there, the 
father set forth with a company of soldiers and after many 
hardships went [far enough] to see the first settlements of New 
Mexico, which are those of the Pira [Piro] nation. Because 
of their great resistance, however, they again returned to 
Mexico, after having given the first information of our holy 
faith.®® 
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VI 

MARVELOUS DISCOVERY OF NEW MEXICO 

J0 tlic yc3.r 154^* Gcncrs-l Francisco Vaz<4iicz GoronadOj 
with four hundred soldiers, set out on the discovery of New 
Mexico, taking in his company the venerable father. Fray 
Marcos de Niza, and four companions. They made this jour- 
ney by way of the province of Xalisco; and, having traveled 
more than two hundred leagues toward the South sea, they 
traversed some big settlements, in the following order. 

VII 

VALLEY OF SEI^ORA [SONORA] 

Marching eighty leagues northward from these settlements, 
always keeping close to and following the coast of the Soutli 
sea, one arrives at the valley of Senora, so named by the Span- 
iards because of a special incident. It is sixty leagues long, 
ten wide, and very flat. Its center is watered by a large river. 
The land is fertile for farming and is settled with many pueblos. 
The first one had six hundred houses, very well arranged. They 
were built of very stout reeds and well covered with matting 
of p alm leaves; so they were very pleasing to the eye, being 
in a delightful land, well wooded, and with a good climate. 
They had some houses of adobe for the storage of corn and 
other vegetables. They gave this pueblo the name of Cora- 
zones, on account of the many hearts of deer that the Indians 
offered the Spaniards there.^'^ 

Six leagues farther on in the same direction is another 
pueblo called AgastAn,^^ which is larger than the former. 
There are all through this valley many different pueblos, but 
the principal one, which is where the cacique and chief lord 
resides, consists of some three thousand houses, well built and 
attractive. And, as in all the others, they have their peculiar 
temples of idolatry and sepulchers where they bury their im- 
portant personages. 
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VIII 

SIBOLA 

Fifty leagues beyond the last pueblos of this valley of 
Senora, still going northward, is the province of Sibola.^® Its 
principal city is surrounded by seven others. The first one 
must have one thousand houses, and the others many more. 
These were built of stone and wood and were of two, three, 
and four stories in height. They are very attractive with their 
flat roofs; the streets and plazas are well planned and strong. 

IX 

TIHUES 

Traveling two more days in the same direction one reaches 
the province of Tihues,^® which considerably surpasses the 
one just visited in the beauty and strength of its buildings. 
The first and principal city of this province is also called 
Tihues. It must have four thousand houses, all very large, 
in each of which more than ten people could live. The houses 
all have terraces and very high towers; the houses are very 
attractive on account of their corridors; all communicate with 
one another by means of passageways built over the streets. This 
city lies in a plain on the banks of a very pleasant river; it is 
surrounded with walls of stone and gypsum, for they do not 
use lime. 

Half a league from this city is another one, also close by 
the river. It must have three thousand houses; here the cacique 
keeps his wives, as the nations in this region have more than 
one wife.^^ This city is very strong and beautiful. Most of 
the houses are built of stone. There were twenty settlements 
like this, some larger and some smaller. At this place the river 
measures a good arquebus shot across, and it appears to be 
the one we call Tison.^ 

X 

MARVELOUS PENOL 

Two days from Tihues toward the west there is a city, 
the most amazing in strength and location that could be found 
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in the whole world.^^ It has, to all appearances, more than 
two thousand houses, in which there must be more than seven 
thousand inhabitants. It lies in some plains of fifteen leagues, 
in the center of which there is a penol which appears to be 
more than one thousand estados high. The top of it forms a 
plain of more than a league in extent, flat, with neither trees 
nor any obstruction. Here the city is built. On top, in this 
plain, they have some fields, as they do also at the foot of the 
rock. This penol is completely surrounded by rock cliffs so 
smooth and upright that it is admirable to behold. It has 
only one ascent and entrance, which starts at the bottom and 
is carved out by hand, on account of its windings. It has land- 
ings at certain intervals, so that two can pass if by chance 
they happen to meet, for the rest of it is so narrow that there 
is room for only one. On top, the city has its large cisterns 
and reservoirs, which provide plenty of drinking water for the 
whole year. Lastly, the city is impregnable, both through 
stratagem and nature, and it is very pleasing to behold. 


XI 

TUZAYAN 

On the same road toward the west, on the coast of the 
South sea, eighty leagues from Tihues, there is a province 
which is called Tuzayan, which has up to thirty pueblos with 
good houses, although not as fine as the ones mentioned 
above.^ 

XII 

CICUIO 

Turning to the north from the city of Tihues, at three 
or four days’ journey, there is a plain which extends six leagues, 
all covered with tilled fields, between pine groves and great 
forests, where there is a large city called Cicuio.**® It must 
have more than six thousand houses, six and seven stories 
high. It is a very handsome city on account of its many towers. 
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The mesa of Acoma with its row of houses on the summit. 
(Photo, by C. F. Lummis abovit 1900) 
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XIII 

WESTERN QUIVIRA 

Fifteen days* journey from Tihues toward the west one 
reaches the kingdom of Quivira, where there are many large 
towns whose houses are covered with straw. Here in the west 
this kingdom has the name of Quivira, and there is another 
of the same name in the east, unless it should be that it is so 
large, as I am inclined to think, that it reaches from one place 
to the other. The riches which nature produces in this land, 
both in minerals and fruits, are unbelievable.'*® 

Here he took the latitude and found that he was at 34 
degrees, and having tidings of the settlements of New Mexico, 
which lay to the right, he went forth in search of them. The 
venerable father. Fray Marcos de Niza, having preached our 
holy Catholic faith and, together with his companions as they 
passed through, having brought the first news of God to all 
those settlements where there were innumerable souls, thus 
reached these first provinces and pueblos of New Mexico, 
which are those of Zuni and Moqui. Here they got reports of 
the great riches of Quivira and the infinite number of people 
living there. The venerable father was eager to go there 
to preach our holy Catholic faith, but he was frustrated, as 
the viceroy recalled the general and his army, though the palm 
of martyrdom was reserved for him there. 

XIV 

MARTYRDOM OF THE BLESSED FATHER 
PROVINCIAL, FRAY MARCOS DE NIZA 

The blessed father. Fray Marcos de Niza, finding himself 
there, sent two of his companions back with the army, while 
he and two others remained among those nations, since so 
many people were blinded in the darkness of idolatry; and, 
because he opposed it, they martyred him in the pueblo of 
Sibola. Thus he deserves the palm as the first martyr of New 
Mexico, as he was also its first discoverer 
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XV 

MARTYRDOM OF THE BLESSED FATHERS, 
FRAY JUAN DE PADILLA AND FRAY JUAN 
DELACRUZ^® 

The blessed fathers. Fray Juan de Padilla and Fray Juan 
de la Cruz, preaching ministers, followed in the footsteps and 
fate of their companion and prelate, the venerable Fray Marcos 
de Niza. Having been told of the great harvest that they could 
reap among the infinite souls in the great city of Quivira, 
they consecrated themselves to the Lord in order to go and 
preach to them the word of the Lord and to enlighten them 
in the midst of the darkness of their idolatry. They took along 
two Mexican Indian lay-brothers and a Portuguese soldier, 
who with willing spirit accompanied them on the way. 

Going eastward by easy journeys they came within sight 
of the great city of Quivira, where the Indians had already 
received word of the purpose that animated these apostolic 
men. To hinder them, the Indians came out to meet them 
with evil intentions. Recognizing this fact, the blessed father, 
Fray Juan de Padilla, with the ardor of his great charity, 
disregarding the personal danger which threatened him, and, 
like his master Christ, solicitous for the safety of his disciples, 
told the soldier that he and those poor young lay-brothers should 
try to escape on the one horse he had brought, while he and 
his companion would halt the fury of the tyrants who were 
now advancing at full speed. This they did, and from a short 
distance they beheld the blessed fathers on their knees and 
the Quiviras cruelly putting them to death. The fathers gave 
up their lives, preaching our holy Catholic faith. The soldier 
and the two Indian lay-brothers carried back the news as eye- 
witnesses. They had seen that land taken possession of in the 
name of our holy mother church with the blood of three 
friars of Saint Francis who deserved to be the first martyrs 
in this land and the first to water with their blood the divine 
word which they had preached. 
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XVI 

EXPEDITION INTO NEW MEXICO OF THE 
BLESSED FATHERS, FRAY FR, LOPEZ, FRAY 
JUAN DE SANTA MARIA, FRAY AGUSTIN 

RUIZ 

With such good cornerstones as these three blessed martyrs, 
the building of this new church was started. But the divine 
majesty, by His secret judgments, which are inscrutable, kept 
it silent for a period of forty years, until the year 1581 when 
the blessed Fray Agustin Ruiz, lay-brother of this seraphic 
order, while preaching our holy Catholic faith among the 
Conchos and Tobosos Indians, that is, in the valley of Santa 
Barbara, the farthest point reached till then in that region 
of New Spain, and two hundred leagues north of Mexico, was 
told by those Indians that, following the same direction to 
the north, there were many towns and nations. They pointed 
in the same direction where the three blessed fathers, Fray 
Marcos de Niza and his two companions, had been martyred. 
God, our Lord, inspired him with ardent zeal to take up the 
work of his martyred brothers by preaching as they had done. 
Thus he departed for Mexico and with great insistence began 
to promote this expedition. After overcoming the terrible 
difficulties which the devil set up for him to defend his empire, 
the viceroy granted him, in response to the mandate which 
there exists from the Catholic kings that all necessary things 
should be supplied for these conversions, as is done with 
great punctiliousness, twelve soldiers as an escort, as well 
as all that was needed for him and for two other friar priests, 
who were great theologians. One, Fray Francisco Lopez, was 
chosen prelate of the two; the other. Fray Juan de Santa Maria, 
was in addition a great cosmographer. The viceroy, recognizing 
the ability and courage of the blessed Fray Agustin Ruiz, gave 
him a signed blank order so that he might designate therein 
the one whom he wished to serve as commander of the soldiers 
who were to go with him; to this leader all were to be sub- 
ordinated. 
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They left Mexico and arrived in the valley of Santa Barbara 
—the two hundred leagues we have already spoken of— where 
they made preparations to go forward, according to the in- 
formation they already had. They continued on their way 
toward the north with dependable guides as far as the Rio 
del Norte, which is very famous, a distance of one hundred 
leagues, and crossed it. This route is traveled even today at 
great risk because it is inhabited by the most savage nations 
of the Indies, the Tobosos, Tarahumares, Tepeoanes, Tomites, 
Sumas, Hanos,®^ and many others, indomitable and very fero- 
cious. These people always go about absolutely naked, having 
neither dwellings nor fields of any kind. They sustain them- 
selves on wild fruits and what they hunt, which consist of all 
kinds of animals, even toads, vipers, and snakes, and all this 
they eat raw. This keeps them roaming from one sierra to 
another without fixed residence. 

These nations are wont to wage great wars over hunting 
districts and gambling, slaying and devouring each other.^^ 
Their weapons are bows and arrows, which are general among 
all Indian nations. The ferocity of these Indians has never 
given an opportunity for their conversion, for, having no 
permanent abode, it is extremely difficult to attempt their 
conversion because today we see them in one place and tomor- 
row they move on to another so remote that we never see 
them again. Thus, great are the perils which are ever present, 
and the blessed fathers and their soldiers suffered much and 
escaped miraculously from their hands.^^ 

XVII 

MANSA NATION OF THE RIO DEL NORTE 

Having traversed these one hundred leagues, the Spaniards 
arrived at the river which we call del Norte, because its course 
flows from thence. It is inhabited by a nation we call Mansos.^^ 
They, too, are savage Indians like the preceding ones, and 
also naked, except for the women, who wear two deerskins, 
one in front and one behind. They are a voracious people 
and great eaters. They sustain themselves on fishes from that 
river, which are plentiful and good, devouring them raw, just 
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as they do the meat of all the animals they hunt, not leaving 
even the blood. As for the entrails, they do not even take 
much trouble to clean them; they devour it all like animals. 
They are a robust people, tall, and with good features, although 
they take pride in bedaubing themselves with powder of dif- 
ferent colors which makes them look very ferocious. As this 
is a unique ford, the friars have crossed over so many times that 
these Indians already desire to become Christians. 

I cannot refrain from telling at this time what happened 
to me the first time I passed through this nation. Some Indians 
took me to their rancheria and, after having regaled them with 
bells, rattles, feathers, and beads of diflEerent colors, for the 
Catholic king orders that we be furnished with things of this 
kind so that we may convert them peacefully and that they 
will gladly hear the word of the Lord from us, I made a cross 
the length of a lance and set it up in the center of the ran- 
cheria. Then, as best as I could, I explained to them that if 
they worshipped this holy symbol with all their hearts they 
would find therein the aid for all their needs. Falling on my 
knees, I kissed it. They all did the same. With this my soul 
was comforted greatly, for it was the first cross that they 
adored in this place. Among others, there came an Indian 
woman with a toothache; with much devotion she held open 
her mouth with her hands and put her teeth close to the holy 
cross. Another, in the pains of childbirth, touched the holy 
tree with her body. From the comfort and joy with which 
they departed, I have great faith in the divine majesty who 
would work there His miracles in confirmation of His divine 
word, without considering the unvrorthiness of the minister 
who preached it. The devil speaks in person to this nation 
in diverse disguises, but the blessed fathers came out of it 
unharmed, although amid great dangers. 

And with the news which the Spaniards again received 
there regarding the settlements of New Mexico, they pro- 
ceeded on their journey in the same direction to the north 
through many rancherias of this savage nation amid great 
risks. 

After traveling fifty leagues, they came to the Apache nation, 
which encircles New Mexico, and of which a special study 
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will be made, since it is so great and interesting a nation. 
Having journeyed another fifty leagues beyond it, they reached 
the first settlements of New Mexico, which belong to the Piros 
Indians. Wherever they passed they brought the first light 
of the divine word. On traversing another fifty leagues, they 
reached the nation of the Tioas, a nation of many settlements 
and houses, clothed people and excellent farmers, but very 
savage and great sorcerers. Nevertheless, they were well re- 
ceived by them through the affability and great kindness of 
the friars, who began at once to heal their sick and give them 
the light of the holy Catholic faith. The twelve Spaniards, 
seeing so many people, thought it imprudent to remain there 
any longer, and so they decided to return to Mexico by the 
same route to inform the viceroy of the great things they had 
seen.®^ 

XVIII 

MARTYRDOM OF THE BLESSED FATHER, 
FRAY JUAN DE SANTA MARIA 

When the Spaniards returned to Mexico, the three blessed 
fathers remained among those Indians as they had found what 
they wanted, namely, a kingdom where to preach the evan- 
gelical law and to banish idolatry. Father Fray Juan de Santa 
Marfa, observing the docility of the people, trusting in them 
and especially in God, and seeing that the harvest was great 
and the laborers so few, resolved to return to Mexico alone 
to get more friars for such a holy task. As he was a very good 
cosmographer, he mapped out a diflEerent route, shorter, he 
thought, than the one over which he had come. After traveling 
eight or ten leagues to the pueblo which today we call San 
Pedro, and having preached there our holy Catholic faith, 
these Tioas killed him and burned his body. Thus his road 
to Mexico was cut short, and he took the one to heaven, a 
fitting reward to those who die in such a service.**® 
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XIX 

MARTYRDOM OF THE BLESSED FATHER, 
FRAY FRANCISCO LOPEZ 

After the death of the blessed father. Fray Juan de Santa 
Marfa, the blessed fathers. Fray Francisco Lopez and Fray 
Agustfn Ruiz, remained in the pueblo of Pueray [sic] of this 
province of the Tioas, preaching the divine word. The blessed 
father. Fray Francisco Lopez, went out into the field, praying, 
and at the distance of an harquebus shot he saw a group of 
Indians, seated, who were at that moment scheming how to 
harm the blessed fathers because they opposed their idolatry. 
He advanced toward them in all meekness, but at the first 
words he spoke concerning their salvation, one of them armed 
with a macana/^ which is a weapon of flint, smashed his head 
with terrible blows while the others shot him with arrows, so 
that he soon rendered up his soul unto the Lord, to whom he 
offered himself on that occasion. 

There were not lacking friendly Indians who at once 
warned the blessed father. Fray Agustfn Ruiz, his companion. 
He, with natural grief, rushed there and brought him to the 
pueblo and buried him in its plaza at the foot of a cross which 
had been erected there.®"^ 


XX 

MARTYRDOM OF THE BLESSED FATHER, 
FRAY AGUSTIN RUIZ 

One can well believe that when Fray Agustfn beheld the 
great spectacle of the holy prelate being torn to pieces, he 
must have held tender and devout discourses with God, our 
Lord, now that he found himself alone among so many idola- 
trous enemies, separated from Christian lands by four hundred 
leagues. But, gaining from this a new spirit and piously jealous 
of the good fortune of his saintly prelate, he reprimanded the 
sacrilegious tyrants for that terrible iniquity, and then, with 
several Indian friends, he went a league away to a pueblo, 
now called Santiago,^® where, while preaching apostolically 
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the divine word, they killed him and threw his body into the 
Rio del Norte, which flows along the edge of this pueblo. Thus 
he obtained the palm of martyrdom for which he had envied 
his holy prelate. Since several years now passed without any- 
one entering that land, no trace could be found of the remains 
of the blessed fathers. Fray Juan de Santa Maria and Fray 
Agustin Ruiz; but the cruel Indians of the pueblo of Pueray 
themselves, after becoming Christians, revealed where 
the body of the blessed father. Fray Francisco Lopez, was buried. 
Later we found him, buried as Father Agustin Ruiz had laid 
him to rest, the cloth still tied around the wounds of his head. 
Now we have placed him in the convent of San Francisco de 
Sandia,®® the principal pueblo of this same Tioas nation, truly 
venerated and honored by these Indians. They erected a chapel 
for him on the spot where he was martyred and painted his 
picture in it. 

This is how the first information of New Mexico was re- 
vealed and the first conquest of these souls undertaken in two 
different localities. Six friars of Saint Francis were the first 
to water with their blood and lives the word of God which 
they planted in that vineyard of the Lord. When their martyr- 
dom became known in New Spain, it caused very fervent 
desires in many to imitate them. And thus, in the following 
fifteen years, three other expeditions were made to that land 
by our friars who attempted to subdue and subjugate it all 
unto the mild yoke of the church through their preaching. 
But they always met with such violent obstacles that they were 
forced to return to Mexico. Finally, in the year 1596,®^ there 
was established for once what is today being continued, as 
narrated herein. 

XXI 

PACIFICATION OF NEW MEXICO 

Having informed the Catholic king of the infinite number 
of people living in those regions in general idolatry and in 
adoration of the devil and how six seraphic sons®® had already 
won the palm of first martyrs for bringing there the first light 
of our holy Catholic faith, the Catholic king, Philip III, with 
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great Christian zeal, ordered his viceroy in Mexico, with 
adequate justification, that he should endeavor to give our 
friars all that was necessary for the pacification and conversion 
of those lands. This was well executed, for in the said year 
there was named as adelantado and founder of those kingdoms, 
Don Juan de Onate, a gentleman who descended from the 
Emperor Montezuma and the Marquis of the Valley. He was 
well qualified for these conversions, for he was a good Christian 
and endowed with all the prudence and ability demanded for 
such an enterprise. He assembled an army of seven hundred 
Spaniards, representing all trades, about half of them married 
men who brought their wives and children. He took along 
such a large train of breeding animals that, with wagons and 
pack-animals, they spread over the road for more than a 
league. With them went twelve seraphic, apostolic preaching 
priests, and some lay-friars and lay-brothers, all of saintly life, 
as was suitable for establishing that church. Thus, unanimous 
and in harmony, they marched a whole year across those four 
hundred leagues amid great hardships, opening and searching 
for roads for the wagons and the army, traveling with the 
caution that was needed in passing through so many savage 
nations, as has been told.®^ 

The adelantado, with his customary prudence and good 
management, in order not to frighten or drive away the 
Indians at the sight of such a great train, went on ahead 
with a few reliable soldiers and with the venerable father 
commissary of that apostolic mission. Fray Alonso Martinez, 
and his companion. Fray Cristobal de Salazar, both very good 
theologians. On the eve of St. John’s day of the year 1597 
[1598], they arrived at the province of the Piros, which is 
the first settlement in New Mexico. Here the devil, in order 
to hinder the expedition, unloosened such a terrific hailstorm 
and tempest that they thought themselves lost but for the 
exorcism of the church which the blessed fathers performed 
with a crucifix in their hands. The storm immediately sub- 
sided, to the amazement of the Indians as well as the Spaniards. 
The missionaries were well received and preached the word 
of the Lord to them. Advised of the army that was following, 
they cheerfully allowed it passage until the Spaniards found 
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tlie most suitable location for their foundation and settlement. 
They went through the pueblo of Pueray where they saw 
painted in a passageway the martyrdom of the blessed father. 
Fray Francisco Lopez. They thought it good policy, however, 
not to take notice of it then so as not to excite those whom 
they had come to convert and pacify.®^ 

XXII 

MIRACULOUS BEGINNING OF BAPTISM 

The army went on through all the pueblos and nations 
that lie upstream on the Rio del Norte, of which I shall give 
a special description further on in its proper place. They 
came to a pueblo of the Teoas nation called Oque,®® to which 
they gave the name of San Juan de los Caballeros, where they 
decided to halt and settle, as the land and the people seemed 
very suitable to them. While resting there from their past 
hardships, they suddenly heard an outcry by the whole pueblo, 
accompanied by such great lamentations that it caused much 
anxiety and wonder among our people. When we learned 
the reason, it proved to be that it had not rained for a long 
time and their crops were drying up on account of the pro- 
longed drought. So the good father commissary told them 
publicly through the interpreters not to be afflicted, to worship 
the Lord, God, and Creator of all things, as He was the one, 
and not the idols, who could give them water, and that he 
could assure them on behalf of God that He would send them 
rain. The Indians believed him, and the blessed father com- 
missary and his friars, together with all the Christians, offered 
prayers and invocations to this end. They asked the divine 
Majesty to perform there His miracles for the conversion of 
that people, who did not know Him, and for the beginning 
of the church which they were going to found. It was remark- 
able, for, while the sky was as clear as a diamond, exactly 
twenty-four hours after the outcry had gone up, it rained 
almost throughout the land so abundantly that the crops re- 
covered in good condition.®® 

Through this miracle that whole pueblo was converted. 
The father commissary baptized the most important Indian 
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man and woman, to whom the adelantado was the godfather, 
and Father Fray Cristobal de Salazar baptized twenty-three 
others; the other friars baptized all the remaining people, 
whose godparents were the captains and the important per- 
sons in the army. In this manner the baptism of this kingdom, 
sought for so many years, was commenced. For this occasion 
the adelantado ordered some very solemn festivals, and imme- 
diately a fairly good-sized church was built there. The Indians 
of this Teoas nation, and in particular those of this pueblo, 
pride themselves very much on being the first baptized Chris- 
tians, and they preserve as a patent of nobility the page of 
the baptismal book that contains this record, together with 
the signature of the adelantado, Don Juan de Onate, of the 
father commissary. Fray Alonso Martinez, and his companion. 
Fray Cristobal de Salazar, and of the godparents and the bap- 
tized. Wherefore this nation precedes in honor all the others 
of this kingdom.®^ 

XXIII 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONS TO THE 

FRIARS 

With the same good will that had prevailed in the past, 
a meeting was held, attended by the father commissary and 
all the friars, the adelantado, the captains, and other leading 
men of the army. They discussed the steps that should be 
taken to commence the general conversion and pacification 
of ail that land, without considering other interests than the 
salvation of souls. It was decided that the first move should 
be to assemble all the Indian caciques and captains in order 
to inform them of this plan. The day having been set by the 
adelantado, all the leaders of the other nations gathered in 
the pueblo of San Juan de los Caballeros. Here the adelan- 
tado, with his sympathetic understanding, endeared himself 
to them as much as he could. The blessed father commissary. 
Fray Alonso Martinez, with heavenly ardor explained to them 
through the interpreters the blindness of idolatry in which 
they lived and their duty to know and worship our true God 
and Lord, as creator of all things, and the punishment that 
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awaited them if they failed to do so, and also the glory they 
would miss; [he explained] that the Catholic king at great 
cost had sent the friars solely for this purpose and to point 
out and teach them in all charity the path of their salvation; 
that the missionaries, on behalf of God as His ministers, came 
solely for this; that the law they proposed to them was so 
mild and delectable that after they understood it they would 
consider themselves very fortunate to have merited it. He 
spoke of this, and, with many other apostolic arguments ap- 
propriate to the occasion, talked to them with ardent zeal. 
The Indians, when they understood it, conferred among them- 
selves; and, the virtue and efficacy of the divine word working 
in them, they asked that the Spaniards send some one to their 
pueblos who could explain and preach this new law, and 
that when they recognized that it was better than the one 
they were keeping, they would accept it and become Christians. 
This caused great satisfaction and rejoicing, for it was a good 
beginning to what the Spaniards had earnestly desired for so 
many years. They held some very solemn festivals for the 
occasion, by which the Indians became very friendly toward 
the Spaniards, whereupon this task was forthwith entrusted 
to the divine word through whose virtue it was to be perfected. 
Much depended also on the distribution which the holy apostles 
would make among themselves of the provinces of the world 
in which they would' go forth to preach. The blessed father 
divided these nations among his companions in the following 
order: 

To Father Fray Francisco de San Miguel, the province of 
the Peccos; 

To Father Fray Francisco de Zamora, the province of the 
Queres; 

To Father Fray Juan de Rozas, the province of the Tanos; 

To Father Fray Alonzo de Lugo, the province of the Hemes; 

To Father Fray Andres Corchado, the province of Zia; 

To Father Fray Juan Claros, the province of the Tioas 
[Tiwa]; - 

To the lot of Father Fray Cristobal de Salazar fell the Teoas 
[Tewa] nation, because he had started the work of baptism there 
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and also because the Spaniards requested him for the adminis- 
tration of the holy sacraments to them in this town of San Juan 
de los Caballeros.®^ 

XXIV 

PENETRATION FROM NEW MEXICO TO 
THE WEST 

While still in this locality, which is in the center of New 
Mexico, news was received that toward the west there 'were many 
orderly and settled people. So Father Fray Francisco de Esco- 
bar,®^ who at that time was the commissary, a learned friar of 
great courage, to whom God, our Lord, had given the gift of 
languages, decided to set out for those parts, taking as com- 
panion Fray Juan de San Buenaventura, a lay-brother of pious 
simplicity and zeal;*^® Father Escobar was the right man for 
those conversions, because, besides teaching the Christian doc- 
trine by his excellent example, he also taught the Indians to 
make musical instruments and how to play them, with which 
they now celebrate the divine service with great solenmity.*^^ 
The adelantado determined to accompany these apostolic men, 
taking with him some soldiers of good example and valor, and 
at the same time to explore the whole land and see how far it 
was from there to the sea. For one hundred leagues they trav- 
eled toward the west through many nations who received them 
peacefully, influenced by the good treatment they were accorded. 
The saintly Father Escobar immediately preached to all of them 
in their own tongue. Arriving at a latitude of 36 degrees, they 
discovered the sea of California, at a marvelous harbor, an 
ample and very safe haven for many vessels. Here they saw 
proof of the fact that the North and South seas came together 
there. The adelantado thought it fitting to take legal possession 
of the harbor. So, fully dressed and armed, with a shield on his 
arm and sword in hand, he gallantly waded into the water up to 
his waist, slashing the water with his sword and declaring: “I 
take possession of this sea and harbor in the name of the king 
of Spain, our lord.” Immediately the spirit of the blessed Fray 
Juan de San Buenaventura rose when he saw this action and, 
considering that the word of God had already taken possession 
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of SO many hearts, holding a crucifix in his hands and robed in 
his habit, he waded into the water up to his waist, making the 
sign of the cross on the water and declaring in a loud voice: 
“Possession in the name of God, our Lord, possession in . . . 

These apostolic workers and their successors have toiled so 
much in this vineyard of the Lord from the year 1597 [1598] 
to the present that, while in all the land there was nothing but 
idolatry and worship of the devil, today it is all dotted with 
crosses, churches, and convents. This can be seen in all those 
nations wherever, in the principal pueblos, there is a convent, a 
friar, an interesting church, and in every one of the other 
pueblos, a church where they are ministered to as told below. 

XXV 

NATION OF THE PIROS 

These nations are settled along the banks of the Rio del 
Norte in an area of one hundred leagues; their conversion was 
carried on by the good and holy men who first arrived there, as 
well as by those of us who came later. Commencing this narra- 
tive with the first nation that we reached, which is that of the 
Piros Indians, although they are among the last in order of 
conversion, I state that in the year 1626, while I was custodian 
of these conversions, I devoted myself to this nation, moved to 
compassion by the fact that they are the first people one meets 
upon entering New Mexico and that they always assisted those 
who arrived in their land, weary from the long journey, and 
who then went ahead to convert others. They included many 
pueblos and inhabitants, and in less than a year and a half it 
pleased God that they were all converted through the virtue of 
the divine word preached by a minister as unworthy as I. 

The dangers, hardships, and anxieties that I suffered in 
order to achieve this goal, only God, for whom it was done, 
knows. Suffice it to say that my regular residence as prelate was 
fifty leagues from there and that nine times I went to labor for 
their conversion, which, since it was a journey of fifty leagues 
each way, makes nine hundred leagues of travel. Having at last 
put this conversion into good order and baptized the majority 
and the important persons, I handed it over to the blessed 
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father, Fray Martin de Arvide,’’^ for him to carry on. We have 
information that in the year 1632 he won the palm of martyr- 
dom in the province of Zuni. He brought this conversion and 
doctrina to a state of high perfection and founded there a con- 
vent and church. As a result, this province today enjoys three 
convents: the one dedicated to Nuestra Senora del Socorro; 
that of San Antonio Senecii; and that of Sevilleta, where today 
they live in a state of great perfection and Christianity. I could 
write a long narrative concerning this province, as it has the 
best climate of New Mexico and is the most fertile and rich; in 
fact, in it there are rich deposits of silver and gold, but since my 
sole aim is the healing of souls, I shall treat of this alone. 

I cannot refrain from telling what happened to me in this 
province the first time I entered it. I arrived at the principal 
pueblo, called Pilabo [i. Socorro], and the devil had per- 
suaded them that if a friar only looked at them, they would 
become Christians, and if this happened all would go wrong 
with them. Because of this, they all hid or hurried away, so 
that I did not see anybody in the streets. The first thing I did, 
as in all the other conversions, was to conjure and banish the 
devil from this place through the exorcism of the church. 

I saw a poor old Indian woman passing by, and, upon asking 
her where the house of the principal chief of that place was 
situated, she pointed it out to me. I went there and found him 
dying of old age, as he must have been one hundred years old. 
A sister and some other relatives attended him. I told him 
why I had come, and that since God had preserved his life so 
that he could hear from me what was necessary for salvation, 
he should consider himself very fortunate. I explained to him 
as far as was possible the mysteries of our holy Catholic faith. 
He immediately asked for baptism, and, upon receiving it, died 
like a good Christian within four hours. Before he died he 
called a son, who had likewise hidden in order that I might not 
see him, and gave him two commands: to become a Christian, 
never to depart from the service of the church, and always to 
have food ready to give to the poor who passed by; and ordered 
that a house should be given to me in which to live and gave me 
some advice as to how I ought to proceed to convert the people 
of this nation, according to his opinion. 
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XXVI 

FOUNDATION OF THE PUEBLO OF 
SEVILLETA 

When I entered upon the conversion of this province, the 
people of this pueblo of Seelocii, which the Spaniards named 
Sevilleta, had for several years been at war with some other 
Indians, their enemies, who had burned their pueblo and 
killed many of them. Those who had escaped were wandering 
about in the neighboring hills. I undertook to found their 
pueblo anew and to bring them back to live in it, and our Lord 
assisted me, it being His own cause. Thus the pueblo is now 
settled, dedicated to San Luis Obispo of our holy order. As I 
gained their favor with these good works, they were all con- 
verted to our holy Catholic faith. Since that place is a pleasant 
one, it is growing more and more each day. In this mild manner 
I refounded several pueblos which had been burned down 
during their wars. Thus with their own labor, my efforts and 
those of my companions, and divine assistance, I succeeded in 
congregating them, and thus their conversion was facilitated. 

XXVII 

THE TIOAS NATION 

Seven leagues farther up this same river, there begins the 
nation of the Tioas,'^® composed of fifteen or sixteen pueblos, in 
which there must be some seven thousand souls in a district of 
twelve or thirteen leagues. They are all baptized. There are 
two convents, that of San Francisco de Saniia, where lies the 
body of the saintly martyr. Fray Francisco Lopez, who, as has 
already been stated, was martyred by the people of this nation; 
and also the convent of San Antonio de la Isleta. These two 
churches and convents are very spacious and attractive. Fathers 
Fray Esteban de Perea and Fray Juan de Salas have worked a 
great deal in this province and nation, both in congregating 
these Indians in pueblos and in converting them to our holy 
Catholic faith, as they were great sorcerers, superstitious, and 
very belligerent. Today they have them very docile, all bap- 
tized and well instructed, not only in their living and all kinds 
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of crafts but also in things spiritual. They have schools where 
they learn to read, write, and sing, thanks to the great devotion 
of the friars and the bodily risks which they have endured to 
bring them to this state of perfection, for the fathers are great 
ministers and masters of the languages of that nation. The Rio 
del Norte runs through the center of this province, which 
causes the friars much hardship in crossing the river each time 
their ministering demands it, since the river is very swift and 
subject to bad floods. 

XXVIII 

THE QUERES NATION 

Another four leagues farther on the Queres nation'’"^ com- 
mences, with its first pueblo, San Felipe. This nation, with its 
seven pueblos, extends for more than ten leagues, in which there 
must be more than four thousand souls, all baptized. It has 
three convents and churches, very spacious and attractive, in 
addition to the one in each pueblo, all of this achieved through 
the industry, courage, and care of Father Fray Cristobal de 
Quiios, a great minister versed in the very difficult language of 
this nation. He has taught and trained these Indians well, not 
only in the things pertaining to our holy Catholic faith but in 
the ways of civilization, such as reading, writing, and singing, as 
well as playing all kinds of musical instruments.'^® He has them 
in a very docile mood, but he also experienced many personal 
dangers and sufferings to bring them to their present state, for 
he is a friar of great ardor. The soil is very fertile and yields 
abundantly of all that is sown in it; the province also enjoys 
good fishes, since it is on the banks of the Rio del Norte. 

XXIX 

THE TOMPIRA NATION ” 

Leaving the Rio del Norte on the left and drawing away 
from the above-mentioned nation ten leagues toward the east, 
the Tompira nation begins. Its first pueblo is Chililf.®® It 
extends for more than fifteen leagues through those regions, 
through fourteen or fifteen pueblos, which must have more than 
ten thousand souls. It has six very good convents and churches. 
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The Indians are all converted, the majority baptized, and more 
are being catechized and baptized every day. They have their 
schools of all the arts, just like the others. Among the pueblos 
of this nation there is a large one which must have three 
thousand souls; it is called Xumanas,^^ because this nation often 
comes there to trade and barter. I came to convert it oh the 
day of San Isidro, archbishop of Seville, in the year 1627, and 
I dedicated it to this saint on account of the great success that 
I experienced there on that day. Many were converted, and our 
Lord delivered me from the manifest dangers in which I found 
myself on that day, because these Indians are very cruel. Never- 
theless, many leaders were converted, and with their favor, I 
erected the first cross in this place and we all adored it. 

I cannot refrain from telling about the amusing remarks of 
an old sorcerer who opposed me. I was in the middle of the 
plaza, preaching to numerous persons assembled there, and this 
old sorcerer, realizing that my arguments were having some 
effect on the audience, descended from a corridor with an infuri- 
ated and wicked disposition, and said to me: ‘Tou Christians are 
crazy; you desire and pretend that this pueblo shall also be 
crazy.'’ I asked him in what respect we were crazy. He had 
been, no doubt, in some Christian pueblo during Holy Week 
when they were flagellating themselves in procession, and thus 
he answered me: “How are you crazy? You go through the 
streets in groups, flagellating yourselves, and it is not well that 
the people of this pueblo should commit such madness as 
spilling their own blood by scourging themselves.” When he 
saw that I laughed, as did those around me, he rushed out of 
the pueblo, saying that he did not wish to be crazy. When I 
explained to the people the reason why we scourged ourselves, 
they laughed all the more at the old man and were more con- 
firmed in their desire to become Christians. 

This pueblo was left with this start, and later on there came 
to continue this conversion the blessed father. Fray Francisco 
Letrado, who converted and baptized the people and founded 
there a convent and a fine church. We now have the informa- 
tion that in the year 1632 he was martyred in the Zuni nation.^2 

When I came to convert this pueblo, I found there a Chris- 
tian Indian woman who had fled to this place. She and the 
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war captain always stood by me and assisted me greatly. The 
Indian woman spoke to all the women and persuaded them 
well, and the Indian man spoke to the principal captains. If 
it had not been for him, the sorcerers, who could not bear to see 
destroyed the idolatry in which their power consisted, would 
no doubt have killed me on that day. 

XXX 

THETANOS NATION 

Turning another ten leagues to the north, we come upon 
the first and principal pueblo of the Tanos nation, called 
Galisteo. It extends for another ten leagues, with five pueblos, 
where there must be more than four thousand baptized souls. 
It has one convent, and a fine church with three naves, and 
all use it for their service. They are very well instructed and 
ministered to, with their schools of reading, writing, singing, 
playing musical instruments, and praying, just like all the others. 
In one of these pueblos, called San Marcos, there are good 
deposits of silver and turquoise, which the Indians call chah 
chiuites,^^ These are very fine and they value them highly, 
but they do not know how to cut them well. 

XXXI 

THE PECCOS NATION 

Another four leagues in the same northerly direction one 
finds the pueblo of Peccos,®^ which has more than two thousand 
Indians, well built houses three and four stories high, and 
some even more. They are all baptized and well instructed 
under the good administration of Father Fray Andres Soares, a 
great minister and linguist. He founded in this pueblo a con- 
vent and church of peculiar construction and beauty, very 
spacious, with room for all the people of the pueblo. This place 
is extremely cold and so not very productive. For this reason 
they sow a great amount in order to harvest enough for the year. 
It is a mountainous country, containing fine timber for construc- 
tion, hence these Indians apply themselves to the trade of car- 
pentry; and they are good craftsmen, since their minister 
brought them masters of this craft to teach them. 
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XXXII 

VILLA OF SANTA FE 

Turning from the aforesaid pueblo seven leagues toward the 
west there is the villa of Santa Fe,®* where reside the governors 
and the Spaniards, who may number up to two hundred and 
fifty. Most of them are married to Spanish or Indian women 
or to their descendants. With their servants they number 
almost one thousand persons. This city was founded by the 
adelantado, Don Juan de Onate, when he entered with seven 
hundred married Spaniards, but the majority returned to 
Mexico. The houses are not costly, but adequate as living 
quarters. They lacked a church, as their first one had collapsed. 
I built a very fine church for them, at which they, their wives 
and children, personally aided me considerably by carrying the 
materials and helping to build the walls with their own hands. 
We have them well instructed, and they set a good example. 
The most important Spanish women pride themselves on 
coming to sweep the church and wash the altar linen, caring for 
it with great neatness, cleanliness, and devotion, and very often 
they come to partake of the holy sacraments. 

These Spaniards serve as escorts to us, as well as to the 
Christian Indians; were it not for this, the barbarians and those 
who have not yet been converted would have eaten us alive and 
also the Christian Indians. So great is the fear which God has 
instilled in them of these few Spaniards that they do not dare 
to come near where they are. 

XXXIII 

THE TEOAS NATION 

Traveling farther to the west toward the Rio del Norte, 
which we had left, the Teoas nation begins.®'^ This province 
extends over an area of twelve leagues. It is composed of eight 
pueblos, in which there must be six thousand souls, all baptized. 
This nation was the first to be baptized, and, as told before, was 
also the place where the Spaniards halted and settled when they 
first came with Don Juan de Onate, the adelantado.®® This 
nation is very attached to the Spaniards, and when a war breaks 
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out they are the first to join and accompany them. This nation 
suffered great famines for lack of water for irrigating their lands, 
and Father Fray Andres Baptista,^^ great minister versed in the 
language of this nation, industriously got water for them from 
the Rio del Norte, with which they irrigate their lands, and now 
they live in plenty. He also founded for them in the pueblo of 
San Ildefonso a convent and church, very spacious and beauti- 
ful. He has them well taught and trained in all the crafts 
and arts. Three other convents have been founded in this 
nation, with their very spacious churches, and the Indians are 
well instructed. The church of the pueblo of Santa Clara I 
founded myself, and, as I am the commissary of the Inquisi- 
tion, these Teoas Indians prided themselves that I lived among 
them, and they painted the coat of arms of the Inquisition in the 
church of the pueblo of Santa Clara where I lived, since they 
did not wish any other church to have it. 

XXXIV 

THE HEMES NATION 

Crossing the Rio del Norte to the west, after seven leagues 
one comes to the Hemes nation,®® one of the most indomitable 
and belligerent of this whole kingdom; above all, they are very 
great idolaters. Their pueblos were founded among some 
terribly rugged, uninhabitable mountains, although extremely 
rich and prosperous in deposits of silver, and in particular in 
the finest copper ever seen, since gold is extracted from it. This 
nation is gay by nature, always talking of dances and games, and 
very fond of roaming through other lands. 

Among others to whose lot there fell the conversion of this 
nation was Father Fray Geronimo de Zarate [Salmeron], who, 
being a good minister and versed in the language of these 
Indians, baptized more than six thousand there. He founded 
an interesting convent and a very sumptuous church in the 
principal pueblo dedicated to Saint Joseph. This friar, recogniz- 
ing the impossibility of administering well those Indian moun- 
taineers, induced them to live in a pueblo, which with their help 
he founded in a very suitable place of this same nation. Having 
worked earnestly at this and having brought thither a large 
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number of people, it happened that this pueblo burned down, 
with the result that it was totally abandoned and all the Indians 
returned to their former mountains, and most of them scattered 
over other regions. 

In the year i6s6 I entrusted the assembling and founding 
anew of this same pueblo to the blessed father. Fray Martin de 
Arvide.®^ We have now received the news that he was mar- 
tyred in the province of Zuni in the year 1632. He, with his 
great zeal, congregated a good many of these Hemes Indians, and 
with them and his own industry and labor, he rebuilt that 
whole pueblo with more than three hundred houses and its very 
fine church. And having cultivated their lands for sowing and 
stored in their houses all that was necessary to sustain themselves 
till the harvest, he brought innumerable people to live at the 
pueblo and instructed and ministered to them very well. I 
dedicated that congregation to the glorious San Diego. The 
Indians are instructed in all the crafts and have their schools 
like the rest. Now they are very docile, although before they 
were very belligerent and so hostile to the Christian Teoas, 
their neighbors, that one of their captains wore around his 
neck a string of ears of the Christians that he had killed, and he 
was eating them.®^ He is now converted, however, and he 
and all the others are good friends of the Teoas. 

XXXV 

THE PICURIES NATION 

Returning, then, through the Teoas [Tewa] nation up the 
Rio del Norte, after ten leagues we arrive at the pueblo of the 
Picuries,®® which has more than two thousand baptized Indians. 
It has its convent and church, where they are well indoctrinated 
and instructed. They have their schools of all the arts like the 
others. They have been the most indomitable and treacherous 
people of this whole kingdom. Thus the friars have suffered 
greatly at their hands, in particular the blessed martyr. Fray 
Martin de Arvide,^ for they dragged him around the plaza and 
almost killed him because he scolded an old Indian who was 
opposing his son’s desire to become a Christian. Here he bap- 
tized more than two hundred persons. 
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The conversion and general baptism of this indomitable 
pueblo was reserved for the fortunate father. Fray Ascensio de 
Zarate,^^ a friar of very perfect life and remarkable abstinence. 
The Indians have many times attempted to kill him and always 
God miraculously saved his life. 

What we today know and have seen will be told after his 
death. But by his great zeal and courage he converted and 
baptized them all; they are now very peaceful; in their schools 
they are taught all the arts like the rest of them. 

XXXVI 

THE TAOS NATION 

Another seven leagues farther to the north is the pueblo of 
the Taos,®® belonging to. the same language group as the preced- 
ing one. It has ^,500 baptized Indians, with its convent and 
church. They had been very rebellious. Father Fray Pedro de 
Ortega was the first one to whose lot its conversion fell. Since 
he died among infidels while preaching the divine word under 
intolerable hardships, he deserves the title of martyr. Divine 
Majesty favored him very much in this conversion, in which, 
having converted the principal captain, the latter assisted him in 
converting the others. Many times they attempted to kill him, 
but always God protected him from them, as will be told in the 
narrative of his life. 

He was succeeded in this conversion by Father Fray Tomds 
Carrasco, well versed in the Mexican language, who with much 
zeal and courage dedicated himself to carry on this conversion, 
and thus baptized them all. He built a good church of fine 
architecture, and he taught in its schools the same subjects as 
elsewhere. Most outstanding in this pueblo is the marvelous 
choir of wonderful boy musicians, whose voices the friar chose 
from among more than a thousand who attended the schools of 
Christian teaching. In this pueblo they had a custom which the 
others had not, that is, a man had as many wives as he could 
support. The said father. Fray Tomas, entered upon this con- 
version in the year 1627, and after all of them had been bap- 
tized, it was still found difficult to extirpate this evil from 
among them. Thus, whenever he preached he reviled them for 
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this custom. On the other hand, the devil had an old woman 
who in secrecy did all she could to persuade them to the contrary. 
In particular, she sought to pervert certain good Christian 
women who lived alone with their husbands, as our holy 
mother church commands. In order to pervert them to her 
will, she invited them to go out to the country and both on 
going and returning, all day long, she preached her loathsome 
ideas to them. But the good Christian women never wanted 
to agree with her, and while returning to the pueblo in the 
afternoon, the sky being clear and calm, a bolt of lightning from 
the heavens struck and killed her in the midst of the good Chris- 
tians whom she was trying to corrupt and teach such bad 
doctrine. They all flocked thither to see the incident. All 
gathered in the church, and the blessed father preached of how 
the Lord by that punishment had confirmed the truth of the 
sacrament of holy matrimony that he was preaching to them. 
With this, those who were living in secret concubinage got 
married, and those who had more than one wife kept only the 
legitimate one and bettered their lives completely. They are 
all very ’well instructed. 

XXXVII 

THE PENOL OF ACOMA 

To the west of the Rio del Norte, at a distance of thirty 
leagues, lies the Penol of Acoma,^^ very famous for the many 
lives that it has cost, both of Spaniards and Indians. This was 
not only because it was impregnable but also because of the 
courage and industry of its inhabitants, who are of the Queres 
nation. It is a steep cliff with only one narrow path hewn out 
by hand. On the summit there is a space of about half a 
league where the pueblo is situated. There are here more than 
one thousand residents of this Queres nation, and also of many 
others, delinquents and apostates, who have sought shelter and 
made themselves strong there.®® Great wars have been waged 
over this place. In 1629, this conversion fell to the lot of Father 
Fray Cristobal [Juan] Ramirez, a friar of great courage, whom 
they received in peace and were converted. One night while 
he was catechizing the most important persons in order to bap- 
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tize them soon, one of them came in and wailed that tlie 
sorcerers had bewitched a grandchild of his, a suckling baby 
girl, and that she was now dying. The friar, in his great zeal 
that the child should not die without baptism, went there and 
found the child in its mother’s arms in its last gasps. He told 
her that if she really loved her daughter she would allow her to 
be baptized so that she might enjoy paradise, and other things 
of this nature. The Indian woman, although not yet a Chris- 
tian, besought him to baptize the child; and, doing so, scarcely 
had she received the waters of holy baptism when she became 
well and healthy. Since the child was unable to express her 
gratitude with words, she did so with amazing signs of outward 
joy. This incident confirmed all those Indians of the truth of 
holy baptism, which they now believed and which was being 
preached to them. 

Concerning some very interesting events that have taken 
place at this Penol, I refer to the history which I have written.®® 

XXXVIII 

THE ZUNI NATION 

Proceeding from the Penol of Acoma toward the west an- 
other thirty leagues one arrives at the province of the Zufii,^®® 
which has eleven or twelve pueblos containing more than ten 
thousand souls. They are great idolaters; they especially wor- 
ship fire, which they have venerated from the beginning in an 
estufa with great ceremonies, feeding it so that it will always 
contain glowing coals amid the ashes, convinced that the world 
will last only as long as the fire bums.^®^ 

Another amazing idolatry is that of snakes,* which is as 
follows: In a certain spot they make a ring of light sticks some 
four or five spans high and spaced about one span apart; within 
this they keep a great many snakes in their holes. The amazing 
thing is that although the snakes could get out, they never do. 
The Indians bring them quantities of deers’ livers, which 
around there are innumerable. They give them these to eat, 
but this they do while whipping them, and the snakes, irritated, 

♦The word culebra, probably rattlesnake, the only poisonous snake in New 
Mexico. 
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avenge themselves on the liver with their poisonous fangs, with 
the result that it becomes very full of poison. The Indians 
then remove some of this liver and draw their arrows through 
it and they become so poisonous that they cause the death of 
anyone they wound with them.^®^ 

They make use of many other forms of idolatry without any 
more foundation than the brutality of old sorcerers and impos- 
tors, Notwithstanding, they had some slight knowledge of the 
holy cross from some Mexican Indian who had happened to pass 
by there in the early times when the Spaniards had first entered 
New Spain, and it inspired such devotion in them that they 
always worshipped it and offered it meal.^^^ 

This conversion fell to the lot of Father Fray Roque de 
Figueredo, a learned and serious friar, very highly thought of 
and esteemed in the city of Mexico In the year 1629, 
entered New Mexico with great zeal for the conversion and sal- 
vation of those souls. In his company came thirty other friars 
with the same apostolic devotion, sent by the great zeal of the 
Catholic king, Philip IV, who spent on them more than 
160,000 escudos for all that was necessary for the foundation of 
the churches of those conversions. This was in addition to the 
fact that four years previous he had spent on me and twenty-five 
other friars that I took with me more than 56,000 escudos for the 
same purpose. As a result those churches are adorned and tidy, 
and the Indians are very friendly toward us. Two of these 
friars, under the great hardship of a year on the road, became so 
ill that one of them died on the way and was buried in the 
deserts of those barbarous Indians, and the other arrived in 
New Mexico so near death that he passed away on the fourth 
day. In their last words both of them declared to God their 
joy in giving their lives for the Catholic faith which they were 
coming to preach, desiring even to die for it. Thus we saw them 
die as martyrs.* 

Father Fray Roque de Figueredo also arrived in very poor 
health, but with such a fervent desire to expend himself at once 
in the conversion that even before he arrived he requested me 
to have a district in readiness for him, and when I had placed 

*In the margin: Fr. Lufs Sudrez, Fr. Bartolom4 Gonzdlez [the latter in 
abbreviation]— Fr. Gl*. 
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him in charge of this one at Zuhi, he, believing that his strength 
would fail before he could actually begin converting souls, 
procured and traveled in a cart, since he was very ill with 
intermittent fever. God, our Lord, rewarded him so quickly 
that he arrived strong and in good health at his conversion of 
Zuhi, where he reaped a vast harvest, converting and baptizing 
innumerable souls. In this labor he underwent many dangers 
from the priests of the idols. He took with him a friar-preacher 
and another person, a lay-brother, men of ability and adapted to 
that conversion, where in a short time they studied and learned 
the language. They got those people into a state of much better 
living. The boys with the best voices especially, he at once 
taught organ chant, which enhanced the mass and the divine 
service with much solemnity. After they had converted almost 
all the people, the sorcerer priests returned to urge them to 
revolt. By this event he and his companions suffered innumer- 
able hardships, but they withstood them all with great valor 
and spirit. 

XXXIX 

THE MOQUI NATION 

Traveling another thirty leagues in the same westward direc- 
tion, one reaches the province and nation of Moqui,^*^^ which is 
of the same character as the above-mentioned Zuhi, both in 
products and climate; it has also ten thousand souls. They 
differ only in their language, but not in their ceremonies, be- 
cause they are also great sorcerers and idolaters. This province 
fell to the lot of the blessed father, Fray Francisco de Porras, 
and a friar-preacher, and a lay-brother, all of them known for 
their zeal. They were among the thirty friars who had come 
in the year 1629. Immediately after they arrived at this con- 
version, Father Porras dedicated it to the illustrious doctor, San 
Bernardo. Distributing his companions among the neighbor- 
ing pueblos, he remained in the principal one and preached our 
holy Catholic faith, to which the Indians were soon converted.^®® 
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XL 

MARTYRDOM OF THE BLESSED FATHER, 
FRAY FRANCISCO DE PORRAS, AT MOQUI 

From the time this blessed father took holy orders in San 
Francisco de Mexico, he had been a religious of exemplary life. 
For this reason, the order retained him as master of novices for 
so many years that they considered him as permanently assigned 
to this office. Moreover, at the time when he could have 
expected the reward of so much hardship, he wished to devote 
himself to greater labors, such as this conversion of Moqui 
[Hopi], where in less than nine months he mastered their lan- 
guage, which is very barbarous and difficult, and reduced it to 
a system. He converted and baptized more than four thousand 
souls and instructed the Indians with great perfection. 

After he had converted nearly all the people by his preach- 
ing, always bearing one of the original crosses of Mother Luisa 
de Carrion, he inspired them to such devotion to the holy cross 
that the idolatrous priests in their anger incited many people 
to rebellion. They went to him, bringing a boy of twelve or 
thirteen who had been blind from birth; with great wrath their 
leader said to him: '‘You go about deceiving us and disturbing 
the people with what you call a cross. If what you say about it 
is true, place it on the eyes of this boy; if he regains his sight, 
we shall believe everything you tell us; but if not, we will 
kill you or cast you out in shame.’' The blessed father, with 
the spirit that the occasion demanded, went down on his knees 
with this very cross in his hands, raised his eyes to heaven, and 
beseeched the divine majesty to work a miracle, not only for 
the confusion of all these infidels but also for His own greater 
glory and that of His holy cross. Arising with great faith and 
courage, he placed it on the eyes of the blind boy, who instantly 
opened them and saw perfectly and began to shout, professing 
that he was now able to see. The Indians were so stunned and 
convinced that they venerated the father as a saint and prom- 
ised to believe what he taught them. They took the boy in their 
arms and carried him through the streets and plazas, proclaim- 
ing that all should become Christians and do as the father 
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taught them, for it was the truth and their own priests were 
deceiving impostors. Because of his great humility, the blessed 
father ordered them by their vow of obedience not to write 
about it to us who were eighty leagues away; but God who had 
worked the miracle in order that it should be made known 
ordained that the Indians themselves should go out among the 
neighboring nations and openly proclaim it. The Spaniards 
who were there at the time wrote to their governor about it and 
later related it to me personally. With this great miracle, that 
conversion rose like foam. But the envy of the priests of the 
idols was so rabid that they again incited the people to revolt. 
Not being able to kill the father openly, as they had often tried, 
they killed him secretly with poison, to the great sorrow of all 
the Christians and the friars but to his own great joy because he 
had attained the goal which he sought, namely, to give his life 
in the preaching of our holy Catholic faith. 

XLI 

MARTYRDOM OF THE BLESSED FATHER, 
FRAY FRANCISCO LETRADO; IN THIS 
AFORESAID PROVINCE OF ZUNI 

The blessed father. Fray Francisco Letrado,^®*^ one of the 
thirty friars spoken of above, went to New Mexico with such 
ardent desire to win martyrdom by preaching our holy Catholic 
faith that he always exposed himself to unmistakable dangers. 
It was necessary to restrain him, for his absence would be 
seriously felt since we were so short of ministers. The conver- 
sion of the large pueblo of the Xumanas, which I had previously 
started, fell to his lot, and here he converted and baptized more 
than three thousand souls. He instructed them well in the 
matters of our holy Catholic faith, and founded there a very fine 
church and convent; he also converted many other people in 
that district. Carried away by the fervor of his great zeal, he 
requested his prelates to assign him to the conversion of the 
Zuni nation in order to assist Fray Roque de Figueredo who was 
laboring there. Here, on February 22, 1632, on Quinquagesima 
Sunday, when the converted and baptized Indians were 
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summoned to mass, they all rose in rebellion and attacked him 
in a body, smashing his head with their clubs in order to prevent 
him from preaching the word of God to them any longer, and 
they inflicted many cruelties on him. Thus in fulfillment of his 
long-felt desire to die for His divine majesty, he rendered his 
soul to God. 

XLII 

MARTYRDOM OF THE BLESSED FATHER, 
FRAY MARTIN DE ARVIDE, IN THE 
SAME PROVINCE OF ZUNI 

On February 27 of the same year, 1632, Father Fray Martin 
de Arvide,^^® who had spent many years in preaching the divine 
word in New Mexico [suffered martyrdom]. The great pueblo 
of Picuries had fallen to his lot [i. e., after his arrival in 1621]. 
Here he converted more than two hundred Indians, suffering 
great hardships and personal dangers, as these people are 
the most indomitable of that kingdom. He founded a church 
and convent large enough to minister to all the baptized. 
Among the newly converted, there was a young man, a son 
of one of the principal sorcerers. On a certain occasion, 
the latter undertook to pervert his son and dissuade him 
from what the padre taught. When the father was informed 
of it, he left the convent with a crucifix in his hands and, filled 
with apostolic spirit, he went to the place where the infernal 
minister was perverting that soul and began to remonstrate with 
him, saying, *'ls it not sufficient that you yourself want to go 
to hell without desiring to take your son also?” Addressing the 
young man, he said, ''Son, I am more your father and I love you 
more than he, for he wants to take you with him to the suffering 
of hell, while I wish you to enjoy the blessings of being a Chris- 
tian.” With divine zeal, he advanced these and other argu- 
ments. The old sorcerer arose, grasped a large club near by, 
and struck the blessed father such a blow on the head that he 
felled him and then he and others dragged him around the 
plaza and ill-treated him cruelly. Miraculously he escaped from 
their hands; although very eager to offer his life to its Giver, 
God preserved him for a later occasion. 
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As a result of this the Indians rebelled, so that for several 
years that pueblo refused to receive a friar who might preach 
our holy Catholic faith to them. This situation continued until 
the year 1628 when I stationed there Father Andr& de Zea, who 
converted many people. Later he was succeeded by Father Fray 
Ascensio de Zdrate, as has been told. I placed the blessed father. 
Fray Martin de Arvide, in charge of the conversion of the Piros 
Indians, where he baptized and converted many people and 
founded a convent and church in which to minister to them. As 
I had begun that conversion and baptism but was unable to 
continue it by reason of the demands of my office as prelate, I 
entrusted it to him, confident that he would carry it to perfec- 
tion, as he did. 

Afterward I sent him to the Hemes nation, who were wan- 
dering astray. In order to congregate them as Christians, he 
founded a pueblo of more than three hundred houses, with 
cultivated and planted lands and food stored up in the houses 
for one year. He brought numerous people to the settlement, 
where he built a church and convent and administered the holy 
sacraments with great zeal and good example. All this he 
accomplished by his own industry and by making skillful use 
of the labor of these same Indians. All marveled at the foun- 
dation of pueblos and the congregating and feeding of people by 
a little friar, for he was very short, wearing a patched habit of 
Saint Francis, but the grace and favor of divine assistance 
enabled him to do it all. 

While he was in that locality, I ordered him to make an 
expedition to the Apache [de Navaho] Indians and to preach the 
word of God to them. This he did, and he wrote me from 
there that those Indians begged for holy baptism, for Mother 
Luisa de Carrion had preached it to them and they called her 
by her own name.^®^ Later he related to me personally how 
they had actually seen her and how she had preached our holy 
Catholic faitli to them. This is in the same region, on the 
western border of New Mexico, where the blessed father. Fray 
Francisco de Porras,^^® performed the miracle of giving sight 
to the blind boy with the cross originally belonging to the said 
mother, Luisa de Carrion. 

Thus when the blessed father. Fray Martin de Arvide, had 
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completed the conversion o£ the Hemes, he departed for the 
province of the Zipios [Zipias], since he still desired to convert 
more souls to God and had asked permission of the prelate. He 
reached the province of Zuni on February 27, 1632, five days 
after the martyrdom of the blessed father, Fray Francisco 
Letrado, and found the barbarians in the conspiracy against the 
ministers of Jesus Christ, but they allowed him to feel safe, and 
then they approached him treacherously and wounded him 
seriously. As the blessed father turned toward the tyrants, 
berating them for their sin, a horde of them rushed upon him, 
and, as he invoked the aid of God and His most holy mother, 
they shot him with an arquebus which they had taken from the 
Spaniards and felled him; after inflicting many other wounds, 
they took his life, which he offered to God for the conversion of 
souls. Only a few days previously he had told Father Fray 
Roque de Figueredo, overjoyed, that in a few days he would 
win the palm of martyrdom. 

With these three blessed martyrs. Fray Francisco de Porras, 
Fray Francisco Letrado, and Fray Martin de Arvide as the 
cornerstones, the conversion of the adjoining nations of Zuni 
and Moqui was founded. As a result, we can assure ourselves 
of marvelous fruits. 

XLIII 

THE APACHE NATION^^^ 

All of the above-mentioned nations and pueblos are found 
on both banks of the Rio del Norte, in a territory of one 
hundred leagues. All the Indians are now converted, baptized, 
and very well ministered to, with thirty-three convents and 
churches in the principal pueblos and more than one hundred 
and fifty churches throughout the other pueblos; here, where 
scarcely thirty years earlier all was idolatry and worship of 
the devil, without any vestige of civilization, today they all 
worship our true God and Lord. The whole land is dotted 
with churches, convents, and crosses along the roads. The 
people are so well taught that they now live like perfect 
Christians.^^^ They are skilled in all the refinements of life, 
especially in the singing of organ chants, with which they 
enhance the solemnity of the divine service. 
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All these nations settled in this most northerly region in 
order to escape the intolerable cold and to find there a milder 
climate, but they met with opposition and resistance from 
the native inhabitants of this whole land, that is, from the 
huge Apache nation.^^^ In fact, the Apaches surround the 
above-mentioned nations on all sides and have continuous 
wars with them. 

Thus, since we had converted all these nations, we en- 
deavored to convert the Apaches, who alone are more numer- 
ous than all the others together, and even more numerous 
than the people of New Spain.^^^ These Indians are very 
spirited and belligerent. They are a people of a clearer and 
more subtle understanding, and as such they laugh at the 
other nations because they worship idols of wood and stone. 
The Apaches worship only the sun and the moon. They wear 
clothing, and although their chief sustenance is derived from 
hunting, they also plant much corn. Their houses are modest, 
but adequate for protection against the cold spells of that 
region. In this nation only, the husband often has as many 
wives as he can support. This also depends on rank, for it is 
a mark of prestige to have numerous wives. They cut o3 the 
nose and ears of the woman taken in adultery. They pride 
themselves on never lying but on always speaking the truth. 
The people of this nation are countless, for they occupy the 
whole of New Mexico. Thus, armies of more than thirty 
thousand have been seen on the way to war against each other, 
the fields swarming with them.^^® They have no one king 
who governs them, in general, but in each district or province 
they allow themselves to be ruled by one who is famous for 
some brave deed.^^® The neighboring provinces, however, 
always heed and have respect for someone from a larger prov- 
ince. Leaving unsaid many interesting facts about this nation, 
the riches and fertility of its lands, I shall deal only with its 
provinces, commencing with the south or west. 
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XLIV 

CONVERSION OF THE XILA APACHES 

Starting, then, with that portion of this nation nearest to 
the Pira [Piro] nation, which is the first we meet on reaching 
New Mexico,^^"^ there is, on the opposite bank of the Rio del 
Norte to the west, the province and tribe of the Xila Apaches.^^® 
It is fourteen leagues from the pueblo of San Antonio Senecii, 
where their chief captain, called Sanaba, oftentimes comes to 
gamble. After he had heard me preach to the Piros several 
times, he became inclined to our holy Catholic faith and con- 
fided his thoughts to me; and when I had satisfied him in 
regard to certain difficulties that he had encountered, he 
determined to become a Christian and said that he wanted 
to go and tell his people in order that they too should become 
Christians. This he did, and within a few days he returned 
to see me, with some of his people already converted by what 
he had told them. Confirming them in their good intentions, 
I persuaded them, since they were the chief lords, that, as a 
good beginning to their Christianity, they should at once 
erect a cross in the center of the plaza of their pueblo so that 
I could find and worship it when I came to visit them. They 
promised me to do this and departed very happy. And, al- 
though I, because of the demands of my office and the lack 
of friars, could not go there that year, withal I learned that 
Captain Sanaba was an apostolic preacher and desired that 
all of his tribe should be converted, and he had already pre- 
pared them for it. 

XLV 

REMARKABLE HIEROGLYPH OF CAPTAIN 

SANABA 

After the lapse of a few days, I returned there to ascertain 
the state of that conversion. When Captain Sanaba heard 
that I had arrived at San Antonio Senecii, he came those 
fourteen leagues to see me, accompanied by many of his people. 
After I had welcomed him with honor in the presence of all, 
he presented me with a folded chamois, which is a dressed deer- 
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skin. It is customary among these people, when going to visit 
someone, to bring a gift. I accepted it to gratify him, although 
I told him that I did not want anything from him except that 
he and all his people should become Christians. He asked 
me to unfold the chamois and see what was painted on it. 
This I did and saw that it had been decorated with the sun 
and the moon, and above each a cross, and although the sym- 
bolism was apparent to me, I asked him about it,^^^ He re- 
sponded in these formal words: “Father, until now we have 
not known any benefactors as great as the sun and the moon, 
because the sun lights us by day, warms us, and makes our 
plants grow; the moon lights us by night. Thus we worship 
them as our gods. But, now that you have taught us who God, 
the creator of all things is, and that the sun and the moon 
are His creatures, in order that you might know that we now 
worship only God, I had these crosses, which are the emblem 
of God, painted above the sun and the moon. We have also 
erected one in the plaza, as you commanded.'’ 

Only one who has worked in these conversions can appre- 
ciate the joy that such happenings bring to a friar when he 
sees the results of his preaching. Recognizing this gift as the 
fruit of the divine word, I took the chamois and placed it 
on the high altar as a banner won from the enemy and as 
evidence of the high intelligence of this nation, for I do not 
know what more any of the ancient philosophers could have 
done. With this I bade farewell to him and his people, who 
were very happy. Within a few days he came more than sixty 
leagues to see me, rejoicing that all of his people had decided 
to become Christians. In his own name and in behalf of all 
of them he rendered obedience to me in the name of our holy 
mother, the church. With this good start, I founded that 
conversion in their pueblo of Xila, placing it in charge of 
Father Fray Martin del Espiritu Santo, who administered it 
with great courage during the year 1628. 
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XLVI 

CONVERSION OF THE APACHES 
OF PERRILLO 

Adjoining the Xila Apaches, there is another tribe which 
the Spaniards call Perrillo Apaches, on account of a spring 
of water that a small dog discovered there.^^® An Indian of 
this tribe who heard me preach to the people of Senecu about 
the torments of hell which all those who are not baptized 
must suffer, lingered all alone after the meeting, very sad. 
When I asked him the reason for this, he replied: “Father, I 
love my wife and children dearly and am very sad that we 
must suffer those torments because we are not baptized, and 
therefore I am very envious of these Piros who are baptized. 
Consequently I intend to depart immediately for my land 
and to speak to every one. If they do not desire to become 
Christians, I shall bring my wife and children and we will be 
baptized.” I consoled him as much as I could, and thereupon 
he departed. 

A month later the alarm was sounded in the pueblo [of 
Senech] that a large force was descending upon it from the 
Perrillo region, and when they were ready, they saw that the 
Perrillos halted on the opposite [eastern] bank of the river 
and that only eight men and four women crossed over. They 
asked if I was in the pueblo, and learning that I' was, and 
having asked my permission, they came to speak to me. I 
received them with all kindness, and, as I sat among them, 
they all stared at me a long time without saying a word. Then 
the oldest man, who was their chief captain, took the lead, 
saying: 

“Father, among us it is not customary to lie, and one of 
our men has told us of some things that he saw and heard 
you say which we could not believe. Thus we determined to 
come in person to satisfy ourselves. We already see that what 
he told us about your person, at least, is true. Now it remains 
for us to learn if what he said he heard you say is also true.” 

I asked them to tell me what he had told them, and they 
repeated specifically the words he had heard me say regarding 
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the torments of hell which those who are not baptized and 
not Christians must suffer. I assured them that it was all 
true, and I added all that I could about the mysteries of our 
holy Catholic faith which our Lord inspired me to teach 
them. As a result, they all decided to become Christians, and 
they themselves decided to join the people of Captain Sanaba 
and be instructed and baptized there. As proof of the joy 
with which they became converted to our holy Catholic faith, 
they established firm friendship with the Piros, with whom 
they were not on very good terms. Then they brought over 
to this side more than a hundred who had remained on the 
opposite [eastern] bank of the river. That day they celebrated 
with dances. Such are the achievements of the power of the 
divine word. 

XLVII 

CONVERSION OF THE NAVAHO APACHES 

Starting, then, from this province of the Xila Apaches, 
which extends for more than fifty leagues along the frontier 
of the pueblos of New Mexico toward the west, we reach the 
magnificent province and tribe of the Navaho Apaches.^^^ It 
must be noted that we are speaking of the people of that 
nation which is on the frontier of the settlements of New 
Mexico, and although the population around here is innu- 
merable, it becomes greater as we go toward the center of 
their land, which extends so far in all directions that, as I 
say, it alone is vaster than all the others. Thus, all those fifty 
leagues from Xila up to this Navaho nation are settled with 
rancherfas, and the territory of the latter extends for another 
fifty leagues of frontier. There the population is so dense 
that in less than eight days, on one occasion, they assembled 
more than thirty thousand to go to war, for they are a very 
bellicose people. This is a very conservative estimate, because 
the sargento mayor of the Spanish soldiers told me that once 
when he had fought them in a war he had seen more than 
two hundred thousand, as near as he could estimate.^^^ In 
journeying westward through this nation, one never reaches 
the end of it. The whole land is teeming with people. To 
bring about their conversion, I went to live in a pueblo called 
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Capoo/ 2 ^ dedicated to Santa Clara. It lies on the opposite 
bank of the river, on the frontier of the Christian Indians of 
the Teoas [Tewa] nation, where the Apaches [de Navaho] 
killed people every day and waged war on them. 

I greatly desired to capture one of them either in war or 
peace, in order to treat him very well and talk to him about 
our holy Catholic faith, and then to send him back a free 
man to his superiors and in order to make peace between 
them. But it was not possiljle, owing to the great caution 
with which they live and make their raids. Therefore I de- 
cided to attempt this by other means, far more dangerous, 
as follows: In the month of September of the year 1629,^^^ ^ 
called a council of the principal captains and the governor 
of this Teoas nation, where I was. I told them of my desire 
to make peace between them and the Apaches in order to 
avoid the many deaths which occurred among the Christians 
every day, and of my hope that this should also result in plans 
leading to the conversion of this great nation. Moreover, since 
we had not been able to capture one of them through whom 
we could make this peace offer, I desired that we should send 
them some ambassadors to discuss peace with them, if they 
thought it acceptable. Although there was great risk in going 
suddenly into their midst, they all agreed that this was an 
excellent plan, so they immediately named the twelve most 
valiant men of the pueblo, with Don Pedro as their leader, 
to direct the embassy. He had been reared among some very 
courageous Spaniards and spoke the Apache language well; 
those who were to accompany him also spoke their tongue. 
The form of the embassy was very amusing, though very in- 
genious in its way. They gave him an arrow which had a 
colored feather at the point instead of a flint, and likewise 
they gave him a pipe made of reed, very long and slender, 
filled with tobacco, lighted and drawing.^^^ With another 
feather they indicated how far down they had smoked. The 
arrow was to be shot to the Apaches when the party approached 
their first rancheria, and the enemy, upon seeing it, would 
understand, as was their custom, that they came in peace, 
and the reed with the tobacco, which they use extensively in 
these parts, was to be smoked ceremonially. I likewise gave 
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them my peace emblem, which was a rosary for the captain, 
and a message that I desired to meet him and discuss some 
matters of common interest. Now that the embassy had been 
arranged in such a way as to be successful, as it was— it hap- 
pened to be the eve of the Stigmata of Saint Francis,^^® to 
whom I immediately dedicated that conversion— and having 
attended the mass for this feast day with great devotion, they 
set out on their journey from the church. 

They traveled all that day and on the morning of the 
next came within sight of the first enemy rancheria. One of 
their famous chieftains, a very belligerent individual, was here 
at that time, recruiting a large army in order to fall upon 
and massacre all the Christians. He was a cousin of the lead- 
ing cacique who governed them. Our embassy approached 
with great fear and shot the arrow from a safe distance. They 
answered it with another. Approaching, they exchanged words, 
handed the chief the reed of tobacco, asking him to smoke 
with them, and they also gave him my rosary. After the pur- 
pose of the mission had been explained, the captain asked 
about the significance of all the beads strung on that cord. 
The ambassador answered with unpremeditated subtlety: “The 
friar, who knows that there are so many captains among you, 
sends each one of you, through each one of these beads, his 
word that he will always be your friend and that we will also.'' 
When the Apache [de Navaho] heard this, he gave a great 
sigh and said he was very sorry that they should offer peace 
at this time when he had made such elaborate preparations 
for exterminating them all with one stroke, but since peace 
was such a fine thing, he could not help accepting it. Further- 
more, he at once sent the reed and arrow to the chief cacique, 
but kept the rosary, and made known to the cacique the 
mission and his reply. But, suspicious that this might be a 
plot or quibbling, he said that he wished to come personally 
to see me and to learn the truth. 

I was immediately notified by one of our men, who came 
post-haste, and I sent out more than fifteen hundred souls to 
welcome him. The church was prepared and beautified with 
many lighted candles, as night had already fallen. It all looked 
very holy. When they approached the altar, they found me 
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seated in a chair, and the governor of the pueblo [rancher la], 
without my having suggested it to him, came forward after 
prayers and kissed my feet, an act to which I then consented 
as being necessary, since it was the first time that that proud 
and bellicose people had seen it. The captain of the Apaches 
[de Navaho] ^d likewise. I made him rise. Then our gov- 
ernor presented him with his bow and arrows and said that 
he gave them to him as a token that he would always be his 
friend, and, to bind this friendship still further, he gave them 
to him by the hand of the priest of the true God, whom we 
all worship. The Apache [de Navaho] captain took one single 
arrow of his own, gave it to me, and said: “I do not know 
who this is that you call God, but since you place Him as 
witness that you will keep your word, He must be some great 
captain. Thus, in His name and also by the hand of this 
father, I give you my arrow as assurance that friendship shall 
never fail on our part.'’ With those arrows in my hand I then 
told him that if he wished to know God, I would tell him, 
and that he would promise peace with greater firmness and 
joy. He begged me to do so, and with the spirit that our 
Lord inspired in me, I told him that the God he had heard 
about was the One who had created heaven and earth and 
all eternal things, etc. He was so pleased on hearing this that 
he turned toward all the people in the church and exclaimed 
in a loud voice: ‘'O, Teoas [Tewa], how greatly I envy you 
that you have one here who can teach you these things! So, 
from now on, I declare that I adore even more than you this 
Lord, God, and Creator of all things. And again I vow in His 
name to keep this peace." 

At this they all embraced one another. I ordered the bells 
to be rung and the trumpets and flageolets to be sounded, 
which greatly pleased the captain, as well as those who had 
come with him, since they were hearing them for the first 
time. The arrows I placed on the altar as trophies of the 
divine word, which had caused it all to happen. Thenceforth 
the peace became so firm that they communicated with one 
another, unarmed, visiting each other's country with great 
pleasure. 

After the divine word had been explained to them, they 
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were converted and requested holy baptism. The blessed Fray 
Martin de Arvide entered this nation at the extreme end when 
they told him that Mother Luisa de Carridn had converted 
them, naming her by her very name. This nation alone has 
more than two hundred thousand souls belonging to this tribe 
of the Navaho.^®'^ 

XLVIII 

CONVERSION OF THE APACHES 
OF QUINIA 

Another fifty leagues or more beyond the aforesaid tribe, 
there lives another group of this same nation, as populous as the 
former. It is governed by an Indian called Quinia, very famous 
in that country, very belligerent and valiant in war. In earlier 
times, previous to my going there, several of our friars had 
attempted to reveal the truth of our holy Catholic faith to this 
tribe, and therefore this Captain Quinia was already favorably 
disposed to the friars.^*® For this reason, one of his own people 
treacherously shot him in the chest with an arrow and wounded 
him. The blessed father. Fray Pedro de Ortega, who was ten 
leagues away, heard of it, and, taking with him Fray Geronimo 
de Pedraza, lay-brother and a fine surgeon who in his great 
charity healed all the sick in that land, set out to cure Captain 
Quinia.^®* His wound was already full of pus, because the flint 
of the arrow had remained in it. Fray Geronimo wanted him 
to permit its removal, but he would not consent. Father Ortega 
gave him a rather large copper medal with the image of our 
Lady and that of our father. Saint Francis, and urged him to 
have faith in it. He kissed it and placed it over the wound; then, 
taking the cord from a bow, he bound it so tightly that it pene- 
trated the flesh. When the friar visited him the following day 
they found that the medal had penetrated the wound, and, on 
untying the cord, out came the medal, with the flint stuck to it, 
and much pus. So they did not apply any other remedy, except 
this same medal, till he was fully healed, and therefore he 
decided to become a Christian. Later, in his great zeal Father 
Fray Ascensio de Zirate^®° and his people kept this good desire 
alive in him until a greater number of friars could be sent out 
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among them. In the year 1627, Captain Quinia came and asked 
me for baptism with great insistence. To console him, I went 
to his rancherias, as he had retired farther inland, and planted 
there the first crosses. In the year 1628, Father Fray Pedro de 
Ortega baptized him and another famous captain, called 
Manases, who lived near his rancheria. At the time of their 
baptism, remarkable incidents occurred. 

The conversion of this tribe and province, in the year 1628, 
fell to the lot of Father Fray Bartolome Romero,^^^ reader in 
theology, a friar of excellent virtues, who devoted himself to 
his task with great and apostolic spirit. Captain Quinia came 
to meet him and escort him to his country, bringing along one 
of his sons whom Father Romero baptized in the city of Santa 
Fe, where he was. This was done with great solemnity, the 
Spanish governor honoring him highly by acting as godfather. 
At the same time a famous Indian warrior whom Quinia had 
captured in war and whom he greatly loved was baptized and 
they gave him the name of Bernardino. The Spanish governor 
and fifty Spanish soldiers accompanied the father to the ranche- 
ria. In one day they built a church of logs, which they hewed, 
and they plastered these walls on the outside. The governor 
himself and Father Romero carried the logs; emulating them, 
the Spanish soldiers and the Indians did likewise. Hence it was 
built in that one day amid great apostolic rejoicings. 

After setting this good example, the governor departed, and 
Father Romero remained alone and instructed them with great 
fervor. But the devil perverted Captain Quinia, and now, 
hating our holy law, which he had so much desired to profess, he 
attempted to kill Father Romero. Abjuring baptism, Quinia 
abandoned the rancheria and moved elsewhere to prevent 
anyone from being taught by the father, who never deserted 
his post. Only the valiant Indian Bernardino remained with 
Father Romero and, as a good Christian, defended and pro- 
tected him on many occasions when they attempted to kill him. 
Thus, finding himself alone, the friar was obliged to abandon 
the post. Nevertheless, Captain Quinia repented of his sin, but 
from shame he did not dare to put in an appearance, and when 
I left New Mexico he was endeavoring to submit himself to our 
holy Catholic faith once more. 
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This conversion had now been started, and it was a mar- 
velous opening for other larger conversions, although this one 
is quite large, and it already includes many baptized Christians. 
With this tribe we conclude our survey of the frontiers where 
this Apache nation borders on others, from Xila on the west, 
which is next to the Piros, the first we strike in New Mexico, as 
far as Taos, where the last settlements are found. From north 
to south, there are a hundred leagues of settlements along the 
banks of the Rio del Norte. This frontier which the Apache 
nation forms in the west extends also to the east, for, since the 
tribe is so large, it encircles and surrounds all the other nations 
and has a frontier of more than two hundred leagues. 

XLIX 

CONVERSION OF THE VAQUEROS APACHES 

Now, leaving the last rancheria of the Apaches of Quinia, 
which lies to the west, and crossing the Rio del Norte to the 
east, other rancherias of this same nation commence, forming a 
frontier there also. The first tribe, which we call Apaches 
Vaqueros,^®^ is so extensive that its frontier extends for one 
hundred leagues till it reaches the border of Perrillo. The latter 
are the people we have mentioned as neighbors of the Piros and 
of the Xila, who decided to be ministered to jointly. This 
nation [Apaches Vaqueros] extends for more than another 
hundred leagues to the east, where its inhabitants are innumer- 
able. They sustain and clothe themselves on the famous cibola 
cattle, as is told in Paragraph II, using the hides for clothing.^^ 

The beginning of the conversion of this tribe was brought 
about by the continuous intercourse which they have had with 
the friars in the Christian pueblos, where the Indians came to 
sell dressed slbola hides, and the friars always talked to them of 
God. There spread among them the report and fame of the 
great beauty and reverence for an image of the death of our 
Lady which I had placed in a chapel in the church in the villa 
of Santa Fe, where the Spaniards worshipped. The principal 
captains came to see it, and when they beheld it all were con- 
verted and v^orshipped it. We kept it adorned with much devo- 
tion. The first time that they saw it was at night, surrounded by 
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many lighted candles, with music playing. It would be^ a 
long matter to relate all my conversations with these captains 
in regard to their learning how to become Christians. And as 
to what they said to the holy image while kissing its feet, I 
refer to my history. 

When an attempt was made to establish a large settlement 
on a site chosen by them, the devil hindered it and prevented 
the church from being founded there; and these intentions were 
frustrated by an accursed Indian who killed the chief captain 
in a war waged on them. In the year 1629) however, they again 
considered the matter and all wanted to become Christians. 
As a result I believe that today many are baptized. With this 
we have related a small part of the much left untold concerning 
that great nation. It would be an injustice to attempt to esti- 
mate the infinite number of its people, their great valor and 
ferocity. Even if there were no other nation but this one in 
New Mexico, this nation alone would be sufiicient to give life 
to those regions, for it amounts to more than all the others 
combined. Through the solicitude and apostolic zeal of the 
seraphic sons of St. Francis, they are now all at peace and a great 
many of them are Christians. Were it not so, they would already 
have killed all the Christians, on whom they had declared open 
war, not even sparing the lives of the friars which they have 
often tried to take. 

L 

MIRACULOUS CONVERSION OF THE 
XUMANA NATION 

Setting out eastward from the villa of Santa Fe, center of 
New Mexico, and traveling through more than one hundred 
leagues of country belonging to the Apaches Vaqueros men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, one reaches the Xumana 
nation, whose conversion was miraculous. Several years 
earlier, messengers came from this nation every summer to 
beg Father Fray Juan de Salas,^®® in particular, that he go to 
baptize them, as they wanted to become Christians. They had 
become attached to him on seeing him come to the rescue of 
some unfortunate people that they were ill-treating. For lack 
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of friars, we did not send anyone to preach to them, nor did they 
inform us who had advised them to do this, nor did we ask, 
convinced that they acted like many other nations who had also 
asked for baptism, after hearing the truth of our holy Catholic 
faith. Finally, in the year 1629, when more than four years had 
passed since we had had any news from Spain, there arrived in 
New Mexico the thirty friars sent to us at that time by the 
Catholic king. These ffiars told us from an account 'which had 
been given them the previous year by the archbishop of Mexico, 
that it was common news in Spain that a nun named Maria de 
Jesiis de la Concepcion, of the Discalced order of Saint Francis, 
residing in the town of Agreda in the province of Burgos, was 
miraculously transported to New Mexico to preach our holy 
Catholic faith to those savage Indians.^^® The archbishop had 
charged these same friars to inquire into this affair and had 
informed them of the report he had brought to the Indies from 
Spain two years before. He added that it had been given to him 
by a reliable person who assured him that it happened in the 
following manner: 

It is very probable that in the continued exploration of New 
Mexico and the conversion of those souls, a kingdom called 
Tidan will soon be reached, four hundred leagues beyond 
Mexico to the west, or between west and north, which, as far as 
is known, is situated between New Mexico and Quivira. If 
by chance the cosmography should be erroneous, it would be 
helpful to take note of three other kingdoms, called Chillescas, 
Guismanes, and Aburcos, respectively, which border on the said 
kingdom of Tidan. When these have been explored, we will 
endeavor to learn whether there is any knowledge of our holy 
Catholic faith in them, and by what manner and means our 
Lord made it kno-wn to them. In authorizing this inquiry, the 
archbishop says: 

“We, Don Francisco Manzo y Zuniga, archbishop elect of 
Mexico, member of the council of his Majesty and of the royal 
Council of the Indies, do hereby urgently recommend this 
inquiry to the reverend custodian and fathers of the said con- 
version in order that they may carry it out with the solicitude, 
faith, and devotion that the case demands, and that they duly 
inform us concerning its results, so that they may be verified in 
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legal form. This will no doubt redound in great spiritual and 
temporal advancement to the glory and service of our Lord. 
Issued in Mexico on May i8, 1628.” 

When this news reached New Mexico in 1629, we were in 
complete ignorance of it, nor had we ever heard of Mother 
Marfa de Jesus. But we soon noticed that the great care and 
solicitude with which the Xumana Indians came to us every 
summer to plead for friars to go and baptize them must have 
been through inspiration from heaven. When this news 
arrived, they had already come a few days earlier to make the 
same request, and they were lodged in the pueblo. We called 
them to the convent and asked them their motive in coming 
every year to ask for baptism with such insistency. Gazing at a 
portrait of Mother Luisa in the convent, they said: “A woman 
in similar garb wanders among us over there, always preaching, 
but her face is not old like this, but young.” Asked why they 
had not told us before, they answered, ‘‘Because you did not ask 
us, and we thought she was around here, too.” These Indians 
repeated this same story in different localities without varia- 
tion or difference in their accounts. 

Immediately we decided to send the said Father Fray Juan 
de Salas and Fray Diego Lopez, his companion, both theolo- 
gians and priests of great zeal. With these same Indians as 
guides, they departed on that apostolic mission. After traveling 
more than one hundred leagues, crossing the country of the 
Apache Vaqueros toward the east, they reached the Xumana 
nation, who came out to receive them in procession, carrying a 
large cross and garlands of flowers. They learned from the 
Indians that the same nun had instructed them as to how they 
should come out in procession to receive them, and she had 
helped them to decorate the cross. A very large number of 
people stopped in that place and asked for baptism with loud 
cries. The Indian women with suckling babes seized their little 
arms and lifted them on high, shouting also for baptism for 
them since they were incapable of asking for it themselves. 

After working there for several days in catechizing them, and 
having set up a large cross where they always gathered to pray, 
these friars decided to come back to us to get more workers, as 
the harvest was great. Taking leave of the Indians, they 
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charged them to worship the holy cross and to have faith 
that in it they would find satisfaction for all their needs. The 
chief captain said: “Father, we are as yet of no value before 
God, because we are not baptized; we are like the beasts in the 
fields. You are a priest of God and can do much with that holy 
cross; heal our many sick before you depart.” Then they 
brought people with all kinds of infirmities, and when these 
two friars made the sign of the cross over them and recited the 
gospel of Saint Luke, Loquente JesUj and the prayer of our 
Lady, Concedenos, and the one of our father. Saint Francis, 
they immediately arose, well and healed. More than two hun- 
dred of the latter were counted. In this manner the Indians 
were strongly confirmed in our holy Catholic faith. 

The friars, although they did not see the nun there, learned 
accurately from all the Indians how she had appeared visibly 
to everyone and had instructed them in their own tongue 
and reproved them for being lazy because they did not come to 
seek us. At that very moment, there came ambassadors from 
other neighboring nations, such as the Quiviras and Xapies,^^® 
also pleading for baptism, because the same nun had preached 
to them. These friars left that miraculous conversion in this 
state and returned to give us an account of what they had seen 
and to obtain more workers and helpers to build a church there. 
Thus we were all convinced that this nun was the mother 
Maria de Jesus mentioned in the report of the archbishop, and 
that she was the one who had been privileged to be God's 
apostle in that miraculous way. 

When I arrived in Spain in 1630, the most reverend general 
of the order. Fray Bernardino de Zena, reassured me that it 
was she, that he had investigated this matter eight years previ- 
ously when he was commissary general in Spain, and that the 
nun was miraculously carried to the conversion in New Mexico. 
Therefore he gave me a special permit to visit her personally at 
Agreda and ordered her to satisfy me in every way to the glory 
and honor of God. She convinced me absolutely by describing 
to me all the things in New Mexico as I have seen them myself, 
as well as by other details which I shall keep within my soul. 
Consequently, I have no doubts in this matter whatsoever.^^^ 
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Likewise,* Father Fray Juan de Santander who was com- 
missary general of the Indies in the year 1630 when I arrived 
in Spain and who is now bishop of Mallorca, having heard about 
these things and the miracle which the blessed father. Fray Fran- 
cisco de Porras,^'*^ performed at Moqui by giving sight to the 
child, blind from birth, with the aid of a cross from Mother 
Luisa de Carridn, convinced that she was the person mentioned 
in the memoir of the archbishop of Mexico, wanted to go per- 
sonally to investigate this important incident at the villa of 
Carridn. After he had communicated with Father Fray 
Domingo de Aspe, confessor of the said mother, a friar of great 
merit and zeal— which are essential to govern so great a soul— 
the latter showed him in the book of revelations which he is 
writing about her, a chapter describing how, a year and a half 
before I returned to Spain, Mother Luisa had been miraculously 
carried to the conversions of New Mexico. He took the actual 
passage from the book and showed it to me, but did not allow 
me to copy it. 

From all this I infer definitely that it is Mother Maria who 
miraculously goes to preach to the nations of New Mexico 
which lie to the east, such as the Xumanas, Japies, Quiviras, and 
other kingdoms which she personally told me about with most 
vivid details; and that Mother Luisa in the same manner is 
miraculously borne to the conversions in the west of New 
Mexico, such as the Navaho Apaches, who told about it there to 
the blessed martyr. Fray Martin de Arvide,^^® and is also borne 
to the provinces of Zuni and Moqui, where the miracle of her 
cross took place. And although we could be well satisfied with 
this alone, there are other and more important proofs; however, 
as these blessed nuns are still living, we must keep silent until 
after their death. 

Since my return to Spain, I have received letters from New 
Mexico in which the fathers have informed me how Father 
Fray Ascensio de Zdrate,^^ whom I had left at the Picuries con- 
version, and the blessed father. Fray Pedro de Ortega, came to 
the conversions of the Xumanas. The latter friar, after great 
sufferings at that conversion, rendered his soul unto God, its 
Giver. It is fitting that we give an account of his life and death. 

♦ In tht margin: Mother Luisa. 
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LI 

LIFE AND HAPPY DEATH OF THE BLESSED 
FATHER, FRAY PEDRO DE ORTEGA 

The blessed father. Fray Pedro de Ortega, was a native of 
the city of Mexico in New Spain, the son of parents not only 
noble but so wealthy that, although there were numerous chil- 
dren, more than seventy thousand ducats fell to the share of 
Father Fray Pedro de Ortega alone. From childhood he was 
always a very good lad, and when he wished to become a Fran- 
ciscan friar, his father, who wanted him to be a secular priest 
and had educated him to that end, opposed his plan. When his 
father died, he renounced all his possessions and immediately 
went to ask for a friar’s habit, which was given him in the 
convent of San Francisco in Mexico. Soon after his ordination 
as priest, he dedicated himself to the conversions of New 
Mexico, where, with the greatest zeal, he converted the first 
Indians, and later nearly all those of Taos, amid very great 
hardships and personal dangers. He retained nothing of the 
vast fortune he had given up, for he was a very poor friar, 
possessing only his habit, a man of great humility and exem- 
plary life. 

• When he began the conversion of the Taos, the idolatrous 
Indians illtreated him to prevent him from remaining there 
and preaching our holy Catholic faith. For food they gave him 
tortillas of corn made with urine and mice meat, but he used 
to say that for a good appetite there is no bad bread, and that the 
tortillas tasted fine. Nor would they give him a house in which 
to live. Therefore he made himself a shelter with some 
branches, for that country is so extremely cold that not even in 
the estufas [kivas] can they keep warm, and he, clad only in his 
habit, lived in that desolate region. He converted the principal 
captain, who helped him convert the others. Mounting a flat 
roof with him, he preached to the Indians, and the captain 
exhorted them also. Those who were converted began to stand 
up, now five, who were the first, now three, and now six. In this 
manner, nearly all of them arose. He instructed them very well 
and baptized most of them. Then they gave him a site for a 
house and church, and, with their help, he built the convent. 
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The priests of the idols often attempted to kill him. On one 
occasion, especially, an Indian came at night and entered stealth- 
ily, leaving others in the rear of the convent garden to safe- 
guard his retreat. It was midnight, and the father, in company 
with a Spaniard who had come to visit him, was warming him- 
self by the fireplace. The Spaniard had brought along a very 
good dog, which, upon hearing the footsteps of the Indian, 
jumped up, barking, near the father and the Spaniard and 
rushed to attack the Indian, who was already aiming his arrow 
to kill the blessed father by stealth. Frightened by the dog, 
the Indian fled, but the dog overtook him in the middle of 
the garden and tore him to pieces. The blessed father, un- 
aware of what was going on, asked the Spaniard to call the 
dog back lest he injure some Indian, and, calling it from the 
doorway, the dog returned. 

Those who had been keeping guard fled, but later returned 
and found their companion half dead. They bore him away 
and went and told the captain, who at once came to call the 
blessed father. He, with great sorrow in his soul, saw that the 
Indian was already dying, although he had time to ask for- 
giveness for attempting to kill the father. The Indian was 
converted and baptized, but he died soon afterward. When 
all those who were not yet baptized and converted saw this 
punishment from God, they conceived a great love and venera- 
tion for the blessed father and were converted and baptized. 
They recognized that the death of the Indian was deserved, 
although it was deeply felt and deplored by the blessed father. 

The latter was guardian for about two years in the villa 
of Santa Fe,^** where he maintained a general school for teach- 
ing reading, writing, singing, the playing of all kinds of instru- 
ments, and other matters. Here he taught the Spanish and 
Indian boys so effectively that, with their organ chants, they 
enhanced the divine service with great solemnity. 

When Fray Pedro de Ortega heard of what was taking place 
in this miraculous conversion of the Xumanas, he arranged 
with Father Fray Ascensio de Zarate to go there, which they 
did, with apostolic zeal. He labored so much in that vineyard 
of the Lord that, worn out by the long and severe hardships of 
the march, the evangelical preaching and the catechizing of the 
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Indians in the Christian doctrine, he rendered up his soul 
to God. Thus he deserved the palm of martyrdom, since he 
spent his whole life in the conversion of the Indians until 
his physical strength gave out, and with this his life. He was 
generous by nature, and, although extremely poor, he never 
lacked the means to perform deeds of charity for the needy, 
who looked upon him as a father. Thus he enjoys his deserved 
reward. 

When we received the news in New Mexico that Mother 
Maria de Jesus was carried miraculously to preach in the east- 
ern regions of that kingdom, Fray Pedro de Ortega, with a 
companion and several young Indian interpreters, went to 
explore those nations. There, after great dangers and suffer- 
ings, he came within sight of those nations, from which he 
returned to report to us. He had traveled through more than 
one hundred leagues of unknown land, never before seen, and 
had spread our holy Catholic faith and planted crosses every- 
where. 

LII 

THE INDIANS, AFTER BAPTISM, OBSERVE 
OUR HOLY CATHOLIC FAITH WELL 

These are, in short, the nations of New Mexico, where 
these countless people had lived in the darkness of their 
idolatry from the time of the Flood until the present most 
felicitous pontificate of your Holiness;^® in that land, through 
the preaching and ministry of the seraphic sons of Saint Fran- 
cis, more than 500,000 souls are now converted,^® to the 
honor and glory of God, our Lord. Once the Indians have 
received holy baptism, they become so domestic that they 
live with great propriety. Hardly do they hear the bell calling 
to mass before they hasten to the church with all the cleanli- 
ness and neatness they can. Before mass, they pray together 
as a group, with all devotion, the entire Christian doctrine in 
their own tongue. They attend mass and hear the sermon 
with great reverence. They are very scrupulous not to miss, 
on Saturdays, the mass of our Lady, whom they venerate 
highly. When they come to confession they bring their sins. 
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well studied, on a knotted string,^^'^ indicating the sins by the 
knots; and, in all humility, they submit to the penances im- 
posed on them. During Lent they all come with much humility 
to the processions, which are held on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. On these days of meeting with the friars, they perform 
penances in the churches. Dmring Holy Week they flagellate 
themselves in most solemn processions. They take particular 
care in bringing their children to be baptized. When they 
fall sick, they at once hasten to confess, and they have great 
faith and confidence in the priest merely laying his hands 
upon their heads. They are very subservient to him. When 
the bell tolls for the Ave Maria and the praying for the dead, 
they all come out either in their corridors or in the fields 
wherever the call reaches them, and in a loud voice they pray 
Ave Marias, and for the dead the Paternoster and Ave Maria. 

They all assist in a body in the building of the churches 
with all good will, as can be seen by the many we have built, 
all spacious and neat. The first of their fruits they offer to 
the church in all reverence and good will. Lastly, they are 
all very happy and recognize the blindness of idolatry from 
which they have emerged and the blessings they enjoy in being 
the children of the church. This they often admit.“® 

LIII 

PIOUS TASKS OF THE FRIARS IN THESE 
CONVERSIONS 

Since the land is very remote and isolated and the diffi- 
culties of the long journeys require more than a year of travel, 
the friars, although there are many who wish to dedicate them- 
selves to those conversions, find themselves unable to do so 
because of their poverty. Hence only those go there who are 
sent by the Catholic king at his own expense, for the cost is 
so excessive that only his royal zeal can afford it. This is the 
reason that there are so few friars over there and that most 
of the convents have only one religious each, and he ministers 
to four, six, or more neighboring pueblos, in the midst of 
which he stands as a lighted torch to guide them in spiritual 
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as well as temporal affairs. More than twenty Indians, devoted 
to the service of the church, live with him in the convent. 
They take turns in relieving one another as porters, sextons, 
cooks, bell-ringers, gardeners, refectioners, and in other tasks. 
They perform their duties with as much circumspection and 
care as if they were friars. At eventide they say their prayers 
together, with much devotion, in front of some image. 

In every pueblo where a friar resides, he has schools for 
the teaching of praying, singing, playing musical instruments, 
and other interesting things. Promptly at dawn, one of the 
Indian singers, whose turn it is that week, goes to ring the 
bell for the Prime, at the sound of which those who go to 
school assemble and sweep the rooms thoroughly. The singers 
chant the Prime in the choir. The friar must be present at 
all of this and takes note of those who have failed to perform 
this duty, in order to reprimand them later. When everything 
is neat and clean, they again ring the bell and each one goes 
to learn his particular specialty; the friar oversees it all, in 
order that these students may be mindful of what they are 
doing. At this time those who plan to get married come and 
notify him, so that he may prepare and instruct them according 
to our holy council; if there are any, either sick or healthy 
persons, who wish to confess in order to receive communion 
at mass, or who wish anything else, they come to tell him. 
After they have been occupied in this manner for an hour 
and a half, the bell is rung for mass. All go into the church, 
and the friar says mass and administers the sacraments. Mass 
over, they gather in their different groups, examine the lists, 
and take note of those who are absent in order to reprimand 
them later. After taking the roll, all kneel down by the church 
door and sing the Salve in their own tongue. This concluded, 
the friar says: ‘Traised be the most holy Sacrament,” and dis- 
misses them, warning them first of the circumspection with 
which they should go about their daily business. 

At mealtime, the poor people in the pueblo who are not 
ill come to the porter’s lodge, where the cooks of the convent 
have sufficient food ready, which is served to them by the 
friar; food for the sick is sent to their homes. After mealtime, 
it always happens that the friar has to go to some neighboring 
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pueblo to hear a confession or to see if they are careless in 
the boys* school, where they learn to pray and assist at mass, 
for this is the responsibility of the sextons and it is their duty 
always to have a dozen boys for the service of the sacristry 
and to teach them how to help at mass and how to pray. 

In the evening they toll the bell for vespers, which are 
chanted by the singers who are on duty for the week, and, 
according to the importance of the feast, they celebrate it 
with organ chants, as they do for mass. Again the friar super- 
vises and looks after everything, the same as in the morning. 

On feast days, he says mass in the pueblo very early, and 
administers the sacraments, and preaches. Then he goes to 
say a second mass in another pueblo, whose turn it is, where 
he observes the same procedure, and then he returns to his 
convent. These two masses are attended by the people of 
the tribe, according to their proximity to the pueblo where 
they are celebrated. 

One of the week days which is not so busy is devoted to 
baptism, and all those who are to be baptized come to the 
church on that day, unless some urgent matter should inter- 
vene; in that case, it is performed at any time. With great 
care, their names are inscribed in a book; in another, those 
who are married; and in another, the dead,^^® 

One of the greatest tasks of the friars is to adjust the 
disputes of the Indians among themselves, for, since they look 
upon him as a father, they come to him with all their troubles, 
and he has to take pains to harmonize them. If it is a question 
of land and property, he must go with them and mark their 
boundaries, and thus pacify them. 

For the support of all the poor of the pueblo, the friar 
makes them sow some grain and raise some cattle, because, 
if he left it to their discretion, they would not do anything. 
Therefore the friar requires them to do so and trains them 
so well, that, with the meat, he feeds all the poor and pays 
the various workmen who come to build the churches.^^® 
With the wool he clothes all the poor, and the friar himself 
also gets his clothing and food from this source. All the wheels 
of this clock must be kept in good order by the friar, without 
neglecting any detail, otherwise all would be totally lost. 
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The most important thing is the good example set by the 
friars. This, aside from the obligation of their vows, is forced 
upon them because they live in a province where they con- 
cern themselves with nothing but God. Death stares them 
in the face every day! Today one of their companions is 
martyred, tomorrow, another; their hope is that such a good 
fortune may befall them while living a perfect life.^^^ 

LIV 

DEDICATION 

This, Most Holy Father, is the state of that new and primi- 
tive church which the seraphic sons of Saint Francis, its only 
workers, have founded and watered with the blood and lives 
of ten of their brethren. In their name and in the name of 
all those who now continue to promote this work at the cost 
of so many hardships, but with a rich harvest of more than 
five hundred thousand souls converted to our most holy Cath- 
olic faith, I come to offer this church to the obedience, pro- 
tection, and support of your Holiness, as its rightful prince 
and master. Likewise, in the name of all those nations, their 
princes and elders, who most urgently have begged me to do 
so, I offer their obedience to your Holiness, asking with all 
humility that you, here, bestow upon them your holy apostolic 
and paternal blessing, as on true sons of the church, of which 
they are duly proud. And again, in their name and in the 
name of all those who may be converted and baptized in the 
future, with all the humility I can command and which I owe, 
I kiss the foot of your Holiness. 




i/ncuu(t 
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FATHER BENAVIDES TESTIFIES AGAINST 
RUNAWAY NEGRO SLAVES. VERACRUZ, 
MARCH 24, 1609 " 

In the city of Veracruz, on March 24, 1609, in the presence 
of Father Baltasar de Morales, commissary of the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition, and before me, the present ofiScer (familiar) 
and appointed notary, there appeared voluntarily and without 
being summoned, a friar who gave his name as Fray Alonso 
de Benavides, a preacher in the order of Saint Francis. He 
said he was a native of the island of San Miguel, more than 
thirty years of age, and at present a resident and in charge of 
the reduction of runaway negro slaves (cimarron negroes) in 
the neighborhood of this jurisdiction. 

He was instructed to state what he had to say and to tell 
the truth in every respect. 

He said that what he had to say for the discharge of his 
conscience was that some four or five months before, when 
this witness was among the said cimarron negroes, he witnessed 
the marriage of a mulatto woman to a negro. There was some 
opposition from the mother of the mulatto woman, as this 
witness was told that she was opposed to the marriage. This 
witness wanted to put a stop to the concubinage in which 
they were living, which they also desired to do in order to 
live properly. When he discussed this matter with some of 
the people, a negro named Francisco Algola, slave of La Matosa, 
told this witness that he could not marry them without the 
consent of the mother of the mulatto woman and of the negro 
who ran away with the other mulatto woman, carrying her 
to the said jungle {rnoTite) where he had his rancheria. He 
expressed doubt and difficulty as to the said marriage being 

1. Archivo General de la Nacidn, Mexico, Inquisicidn, tomo 284, foL 715. 
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valid without the said consent. This witness reprehended the 
said Francisco Algola, who at first was not sure that the mar- 
riage would be legal; later he admitted his error and asked 
for forgiveness. Asked if what he said was the general notion 
current among the said negroes, he said he remembered that 
another negro named Francisco Macambi [?] from the valley 
of Villaseca, which he did not know where it was, said on a 
certain occasion that the marriage of the jungle was not the 
same as of the city. 

He stated also that the usual food on Fridays, Saturdays, 
and fasting days was, before this witness came to live among 
them, meat. This despite the fact that they lived near a river 
and that there are others, this witness does not remember how 
many, within half a league and others two leagues from their 
rancherias in which there were all the fish they wanted. Besides, 
they have maize, frijoles, calabashes, and other products of the 
land, in addition to eggs, which they could eat on such days. 
This witness berated them for it, and although his reprehen- 
sions were of some effect, still they did not completely abandon 
their practices. Further, this witness saw them once roasting 
meat on a Friday. This was the day before he left them. He 
sent some negro servants to see whether they ate the meat, 
and they returned to report that they were eating it. 

Further, on another occasion it happened that a negro 
named Alonso Volador, maestre de campo of Juan Cabeza, 
came to challenge the negroes at the rancheria where this 
witness was, because they had welcomed him in their rancheria, 
which was that of Mangralquere [?]. This witness tried to calm 
and pacify him, asking him to attend mass that our Lord might 
kindle the eyes of his soul. The said maestre de campo replied 
with contempt and anger, saying that he had no use for his 
mass, and that he was a deceiver. 

This is what this witness had to state, in keeping with his 
oath. He was charged with secrecy and he so promised and 
signed. Fray Alonso de Benavides, Baltasar de Morales Batista. 
All of which took place before me, Mati'as de la Ona [?], ap- 
pointed notary. 
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II 

LETTER OF BENAVIDES TO THE INQUIST 
TOR. CUERNAVACA, SEPTEMBER 24, 1621 ^ 

Sir: 

My special devotion for your Grace and my pride in being 
a son of your holy tribunal, which I have served on many 
occasions before and since becoming a friar, induce me to 
notify your Grace that near this convent of Quahnauac [Cuer- 
navaca], where I live, some runaway slaves, negroes, have 
been squatting for the last few years. Two or three of them 
have been apprehended, and they stated that their captain, 
who has not been caught yet, has a snake which visibly speaks 
to him. These arrested negroes declare that they have seen 
and heard likewise a small stick the size of a finger, which 
stick speaks and eats like people. When the black captain 
goes away from his rancheria to steal, the snake goes out first 
to learn where there are chickens, then it comes to tell him 
publicly in front of the other negroes. Then he goes away, 
and the snake remains to watch the others and does not allow 
them to leave the rancheria until the captain gets back. When 
he is sleeping, the snake rests on his shoulder and awakens 
him when people come.^ And other thin^ of this sort. 

This matter is in suspense until your Grace notifies and 
orders me what I should do. I shall obey as a dutiful son of 
yours and of the holy tribunal. In order that your Grace may 
remember me as such, I am the one who handled the case 
at Toluca concerning the litigation my friars carried on against 
the judge of the Marquis, which concerned some blasphemies 
uttered on that occasion by some people. I showed my com- 
mission to your Lordship as my master, whom I wish our 
Lord to preserve in the dignity which you merit, etc. 

Quahnauac, September 24, 1621. Your devoted chaplain and 
servant. Fray Alonso de Benavibes. [There is a rubric.] 

1. Archive General de la Nacidn, Mexico, Inquisicion, tomo 486, fol. 3504, 
included as appendix by France V. Scholes in “The Early Ecclesiastical History 
of New Mexico,” New Mexico Historical Review^ vol. vn, pp. 73-74* Santa Fe, 
1932. 

s. A plain instance of voodooism. 
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III 

ELECTION OF BENAVIDES AS CUSTODIAN 
OF NEW MEXICO. MEXICO, OCTOBER 19, 

1623 " 

At the convent of Saint Francis in Mexico, on the nineteenth 
day of October, 1623, there gathered in a plenary assembly of the 
definitorio our father provincial, Fray Domingo de Portu, 
the father-definitors Fray Francisco de Rojas, Fray Antonio 
Pardo, Fray Roque de Figueredo, and Fray Lucas Benitez: 
and since, at a previous meeting of the definitorio, the office 
of custodian of our custodia of New Mexico had been declared 
vacant, in view of the fact that the first elected custodian of 
this custodia. Father Fray Miguel de Chavarria, had completed 
his triennium, all of the definitors, unanimously and in com- 
plete accord, selected for the office Father Fray Alonso de 
Benavides, at the present time guardian and preacher of our 
convent at San Juan Temamattlac in this province, because 
of his religious fervor and learning. They voted and elected 
him to the office of custodian and signed their names: Fray 
Domingo de Portu,^ minister provincial; Fray Francisco de 
Rojas, definitor; Fray Antonio Pardo, definitor; Fray Roque 
de Figueredo, definitor; Fray Luis Benitez, secretary of the 
definitorio. 

This is a proper and faithful copy of the original, which 
I so certify. Fray Alonso i>e Votetar, secretary of the Province. 

1. Biblioteca Nacional, legajo 9, niimero 8. 

2. Written Domingo de Portu by Vetancurt in his Crdnica, pp. 336 and 363, 
and Domingo de Oportu in his Menologio Franctscano, p. 478. 
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IV 

SUPPLIES FOR BENAVIDES AND COMPAN- 
IONS GOING TO NEW MEXICO, 1624-1626" 

To the factor, Martin de Camargo, five thousand pesos 
common gold^ for the purchase of the supplies necessary for 
the preparing, provisioning and dispatching of his Majesty’s 
sixteen wagons that were to go to New Mexico, of which sum 
he was to render an accounting, according to the disbursement 
order from the royal officials, ^ted August 22, 1624, which 
a memorandum was made. He received the money himself, 
as is shown by his receipt— 5,000 pesos. 

To Antonio Santana, pharmacist, 910 pesos common gold, 
paid him for medicines and drugs, which, as is established by 
a certification of the factor, Martin de Camargo, were delivered 
to him for outfitting the Franciscan friars who in 1624 went 
to the provinces of New Mexico and for those who are living 
there, and which, according to the prices set forth in the 
margin of a memorandum signed by Father Fray Alonso de 
Benavides, custodian of the said friars, is in uniformity with 
the sum total of the medicines which were supplied the Philip- 
pines in the preceding years. This amounted to 1,191 pesos 
and one tomin, which, with a discount of 25 per cent, in 
accordance with the contract with his Majesty, left 893 pesos, 
five tomines. This, together with 39 pesos and 6 tomines, the 
cost of the vessels and boxes in which the medicines were 
shipped, totals 933 pesos and 3 tomines. Of this he was paid 
only the sum stated in this entry [910 pesos], since the royal 
audiencia had not authorized the expenditure of more than 
this amount. And thus he gave the gold pesos listed below 
to the friars as alms; this appears by the disbursement of the 
said royal officials dated on September 26, 1624, which a 
record was made, and he received the money in person, as 
appears from his receipt— 910 pesos. 

1. Archivo General de Indias, Contaduria, 726. 

2, At this time the peso de oro comun was the equivalent of the silver peso 
of 8 reales, or tomines, which in turn consisted of 34 maravedis each. The 
ducado amounted to 375 maravedis, and the peso de oro de mtnas to 450 
maravedis. 
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To the said Juan Real, majordomo of the wagons which 
were sent to the province of New Mexico in the year 1625 
his Majesty’s expense, 600 pesos of the said common gold. 
This sum was paid him on account of the amount due him 
for the said journey, for the trip to New Mexico and return, 
with bond, which he gave to the satisfaction of the royal officials, 
to make the said journey without absenting himself until he 
delivered in Mexico the said wagons, mules, and other equip- 
ment delivered to him with the wagons, and to render a report 
and a receipt of it all. This appears from a disbursement of 
the royal officials of January 25, 1625; recorded. He received 
the money in person, as appears from his receipt. 

To the ten soldiers listed below, 2,700 pesos common gold, 
which by order of Viceroy Marquis of Cerralvo, dated January 
21, 1625, were ordered paid to them for the trip they were 
to make that year to the provinces of New Mexico as escort 
and guard of the supplies belonging to his Majesty and the 
Franciscan friars who were going with the wagons. The 
payment was for the round trip and the stay there, as follows: 

Captain Francisco Gomez, encomendero of the province of 


New Mexico 200 pesos 

Captain Tomas de Alviso, also encomendero . . . 200 pesos 

Alf^rez Juan de Tapia, also encomendero ...... 200 pesos 

Captain Domingo Gonzalez 300 pesos 

Captain Pedro Munoz Lobo 300 pesos 

Alferez Diego de Santa Cruz 300 pesos 

Alferez Hernando Sambrano 300 pesos 

Alferez Francisco Merino 300 pesos 

Juan Rodriguez, blacksmith, soldier 300 pesos 

Antonio Rodriguez, the same 300 pesos 


This amounts to the said 2,700 pesos of the said gold. The 
men formally obligated themselves to serve on the said jour- 
neys and not to desert; or to return the money to the royal 
treasury, in addition to incurring the penalties established by 
law. This is shown by a disbursement of the royal officials, 
dated January 28, 1625, and recorded. They received the 
money in person and gave receipts. 

To Marcos Hernandez, 7,584 pesos, 5 grains in common 
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gold, paid on account on the 18,084 pesos, 5 grains gold, for 
the goods and supplies detailed below and which, at the royal 
auction of July 12, 1624, agreed to supply for equipping 
and dispatching the twelve Franciscan friars who went to the 
provinces of New Mexico, and for fourteen others already 
there who are engaged in religious teaching and in admin- 
istering the holy sacraments to the pacified Indians in those 
provinces, and in other divine services. This was in accord- 
ance with a decree of the royal audiencia of New Spain, dated 
May 25 of the said year. The bidding was made on the basis 
of prices of the goods shipped to the said friars in the year 
1620 and was 500 pesos less than the total cost of the said 
goods at the prices paid in 1620, according to the certification 
furnished by the f actor ^ Martin de Camargo, and was as follows: 

Sixteen arrobas of salt pork, at 4 pesos per arroba, 64 pesos 
Fourteen arrobas of cheese, at 6 pesos, 3 tomines per 

arroba 89 pesos, 2 ts. 

Six arrobas of shrimps, at 5 pesos per arroba 30 pesos 

Ten arrobas of haddock, at 4 pesos, 4 tomines per 
arroba 45 pesos 


228 pesos, 2 ts. 

Seven arrobas of dogfish, at 5 pesos per arroba ... 35 pesos 
Four fanegas of lima beans, at 3 pesos per fanega . . 12 pesos 
Four fanegas of lentils, at 12 pesos per fanega .... 48 pesos 
Five fanegas of frijoles, at 4 pesos per fanega .... 20 pesos 
Four fanegas of salt, at 9 pesos and 4 tomines per 

fanega 38 pesos 

Four copper ladles weighing 60 pounds, at 7 reales per 

pound 52 pesos, 4 ts. 

Four copper kettles weighing 100 pounds, at the same 
price 87 pesos, 4 ts. 


521 pesos, 2 ts 

Six frying pans, at 18 reales each 13 pesos, 4 ts. 

Six brass mortars weighing 40 pounds, at 7 reales per 
pound 35 
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Twelve copper pans weighing lOO pounds, at the same 

price 87 pesos, 4 ts. 

One hundred and sixty yards of Michoacin frieze for two 

tents, at 4 reales per yard 80 pesos 

Twenty-four pounds of stout thread to sew them, at 4 reales 
per pound 12 pesos 


749 pesos, 2 ts. 

One gross of maguey twine 16 pesos 

Twelve mules with saddles and bridles, at 100 pesos 

each 1,200 pesos 

Twenty-four pairs of Cordoban shoes, at pesos per 

pair 36 pesos 

One hundred and seven Mexican blankets, i. e., 24 for the 
12 friars, 31 for the infirmaries, and 52 for the 26 friars, two 
for each one, at 3 pesos, 4 tomines each 374 pesos, 4 ts. 

2,376 pesos, 6 ts. 

Twelve boxes with lock and key, one for each of the friars, at 

3 pesos per box 36 pesos 

Four hundred and thirty-nine yards of Rouen linen, i. e., 
72 yards, namely, 6 for each of the 12 friars; 55 yards for amices 
and purificators; and of the remaining 312 yards, 12 yards for 
each one of the 26 friars; at 5 tomines per yard, 274 pesos, 3 ts. 
Twelve pairs of saddlebags, at 22 reales each .... 33 pesos 


2,720 pesos, 1 tn. 

Twenty-four pairs of monk’s leggings, at 2 pesos per 
pair 48 pesos 

Two hundred and seventy-one yards of Anjou linen, 108 of 
them for 12 mattresses for the 12 friars, and the remaining 163 
yards for the infirmaries, at 3^ reales per yard 

ii8 pesos, 4 ts., 6 gr. 

Twenty friars’ hats lined with kidskin, with cords, at 6 
pesos and 4 tomines 130 pesos 


3,016 pesos, 5 ts., 6 gr. 
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Twelve cases with silk cords of tools, consisting of knives, 
scissors, and a heavy needle [for sewing sandals], at 5 pesos 

each ...... 60 pesos 

Twelve leather bags for wine, at 2 pesos each .... 24 pesos 
Twelve traveling bags for bedding made of MichoacAn 

frieze, at 10 pesos each 120 pesos 

Eleven breviaries, revised, with the services of Saint Francis, 

at 9 pesos each 99 pesos 

Eleven frontals of Chinese damask, with the borders of 
brocatel and the fringes of silk, lined with Anjou linen, at 
35 pesos each ... 385 pesos 


3,704 pesos, 5 ts., 6 gr. 

Eleven chasubles, with stole and maniple of damask and 
brocatel, the fringes lined with Castile buckram, at 29 

pesos 319 pesos 

Two sets of dalmatics of the same materials, each set includ- 
ing 2 dalmatics, at 27 pesos each 108 pesos 

Two sets of cords for the above, at 60 pesos each, 120 pesos 
Two copes, likewise of damask, with borders of brocatel 
and fringes and cords of silk, at 30 pesos 60 pesos 

4,311 pesos, 5 ts., 6 gr. 

Eleven albs of very fine Rouen linen, with point lace, the 
collar bands hemstitched and embroidered, at 25 pesos 

each 275 pesos 

Eleven surplices, likewise of Rouen linen, at 9 pesos, 4 

tomines each 104 pesos, 4 ts. 

Eleven pairs of altar cloths of Rouen linen, each 6 yards 

long, with 6 hemstitches each, at 5 pesos 110 pesos 

Twelve palls of Rouen linen, with corporals, chalice covers, 
purificators, and small silk cover for the host, at 12 pesos per 
set 132 pesos [sic] 


4,933 pesos, 1 tn., 6 gr. 

Three velvet mangas for crosses, trimmed with silk tassels, 
at 40 pesos each manga 130 pesos 
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Two figures of Christ, on wooden crosses a yard and half 

high, 35 pesos each 7^ pesos 

Eleven pairs of wooden processional candleholders, gilded, 

at 11 pesos each pair 121 pesos 

Eleven pairs of taffeta mangas for the above, at 12 reales per 
pair 26 pesos, 4 ts. 

5,260 pesos, 5 ts., 6 gr. 

Thirty-eight marks and four ounces of silver, which was the 
weight of 1 1 chalices, with gold-plated patens, and the chalices 
plated likewise inside, with engraved base, at 3 marks and 4 
ounces each, at 65 reales the mark. ... 312 pesos, 6 ts., 6 gr. 
For the gold and the making of the above 1 1 chalices, at 24 

pesos each 264 pesos 

Eleven missals, recently revised, bound, at 15 pesos 

each 165 pesos 

Eleven pairs of brass candleholders, at 3 pesos per 

pair 33 pesos 

Eleven pairs of snuffing scissors, at 3 tomines per pair 

4 pesos, 1 tn. 

6,039 pesos, 5 ts [sic] 

A wooden tabernacle, 2I/2 yards high by 1^ wide, octagonal 
in shape, its interior and appurtenances all gilt and laterals and 
panels adorned with oil paintings, all of it ornamented, 

210 pesos 

Half an arroba of incense, at 14 pesos per arroba ... 7 pesos 
Half an arroba of copal, at 8 pesos per arroba .... 4 pesos 
Eleven small tin coffers, with compartments, containing 
three chrismatories of tin in each, at 9 pesos per coffer, 99 pesos 

6>359 pesos, 5 ts. 

Eleven tin host boxes, at 5 reales each 6 pesos, 7 ts. 

Twenty-four papers of pins, at 2 tomines each 6 pesos 

Eleven small shirts of Chinese goods to be used as surplices 

[for altar boys], at 6 pesos each 66 pesos 

Five oil-painted images, with gilded and ornamented frames, 
2p^ yards high by 2 wide, at 50 pesos each 250 pesos 
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Eleven chalice covers of Rouen linen, at 6 reales 


each 8 pesos, 2 ts. 

Eleven henequen bags [?] at i peso each 1 1 pesos 


6,707 pesos, 6 ts. 

Six pieces of Canton damask, at i8 pesos each . . 108 pesos 

Eleven Turkish carpets, at 13 pesos each 143 pesos 

One pound of twisted Mixtecan silk 16 pesos 

For some iron molds to make wafers 50 pesos 

Twelve black sieves [cedazos] and twelve white ones, at 

4 tomines each 12 pesos 

Three large choir books, at 40 pesos each 120 pesos 

Five bells, each weighing 8 arrobas, at 6 reales per 
pound 750 pesos 


7,906 pesos, 6 ts. 


Five hand bells for consecration, at 2 pesos each . . 10 pesos 

Twenty-four small locks, at 12 reales each 36 pesos 

Five copper holy-water vessels, at 20 reales each, 12 pesos, 4 ts. 

One brass lamp gg pesos 

One set of flageolet and bassoon 150 pesos 

Another set of trumpets g6 pesos 


8,184 pesos, 2 ts. 

Eleven pairs of tin wine vessels with pewter dishes, at 6^ 

pesos per pair 71 pesos, 4 ts. 

Five copper holy-water vessels, at 5 pesos and 4 tomines 

each 27 pesos, 4 ts. 

One pall of red damask with borders of brocade, gilded at 
the center, with hem and valance drips, for the holy sacra- 

naent 120 pesos 

Eleven bags, with embroidered corporal cloths, at 4 pesos 

each 44 pesos 

Of [San] Juan of Puebla [sic] 50 pesos 

Sixty-three [seventy-three] arrobas, eighteen pounds, and 
twelve ounces of manufactured Castile wax, at 22 pesos per 
arroba 1,622 pesos, 2 ts., 8 gr. 


10,119 pesos, 4 ts., 8 gr. [sic] 
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Tweaty-six hundred yards of fine monk’s sackcloth, at 8 
reales, less 12 maravedis, per yard . . . 2,485 pesos, 2 ts., 5 gr. 
Three hundred and twelve yards of light linen stuff, at 41^4 

reales per yard 165 pesos, 6 ts. 

Twenty-six reams of Genoa paper, at 3 pesos per 

ream 

Fifty-two sets of butcher knives, ten in each, at 1 peso per 

set 52 pesos 

Fifty-two pairs of scissors, at 2^9 pesos [reales], 16 pesos, 2 ts. 


12,916 pesos, 7 ts., 1 gr. 

Fifty-two pairs of Mexican leather sandals, at ii/^ pesos per 

pair 7^ pesos 

Twenty-six pounds of domestic thread, at 2 pesos per 

pound 52 pesos 

Twenty-six dozen awls, at 3 pesos per dozen 78 pesos 

Sixteen hundred needles, 312 of them for shoemakers, at 
3 reales per dozen, and the remaining 1,288 for dressmaking, at 

10 reales per hundred 25 pesos, 6 ts. 

Two boxes of ready-made mule- and horseshoes, containing 
25 dozen, at 5 pesos each dozen 125 pesos 


13^275 pesos, 5 ts., 1 gr. 

One set of farrier’s tools, consisting of hammer, tongs, 

and hoof parer 5 pesos 

Seven pipes, 22 arrobas, 10 cuartillas of wine, at 168 pesos 

each pipe of 2 5 arrobas ^>325 pesos, 7 ts., 3 gr. 

One hundred and six arrobas of olive oil, at 5 pesos each 

arroba 530 pesos 

Twenty-six arrobas of Castile vinegar, at 5 pesos and 6 
reales per arroba 149 pesos, 4 ts. 


15,286 pesos, o ts., 4 gr. 

Eighteen Rouen linen bedsheets containing six yards each, 

at 6 pesos per sheet 108 pesos 

Thirty shirts of Rouen linen, at 4 pesos each . . 120 pesos 
Thirty pillows of the same, at 10 reales each, 37 pesos, 4 ts. 
One hundred and thirty boxes of preserves of quince meat 
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and peaches, which weighed 12 arrobas and 11 pounds, at 7 

pesos and 4 tomines per arroba 93 pesos, 2 ts., 4 gr. 

Six and one half arrobas of sweetmeats, at the above 
price 48 pesos, 6 ts. 


15,693 pesos, 4 ts., 8 gr. 

Twenty arrobas and 20 pounds of white sugar, at 4 pesos and 
6 tomines per arroba 98 pesos, 6 ts., 4 gr. 

Five pounds and 3 ounces of saffron, at 17 pesos and 4 to- 
mines per pound 91 pesos, 7 ts. 

Three [thirteen?] pounds and 4 ounces of pepper, at 7 reales 
per pound 11 pesos, 4 ts., 9 gr. 

Nine pounds and 1 ounce of cinnamon, at 1 peso per 
pound 9 pesos, o ts., 6 gr. 

16,904 pesos, 7 ts., 3 gr. [sic] 

Eight arrobas and 1 5 pounds of pasta [noodles], at 8 pesos 
per arroba 68 pesos, 6 ts., 4 gr. 

Six and a half arrobas of Condado almonds, at 68 pesos per 
quintal 110 pesos, 4 ts. 

Thirteen copper cuppings, at 2 pesos and 4 tomines each; 
and 7 others of glass, at 2 tomines 24 [34] pesos, 2 ts. [sic] 

Thirteen large syringes, at 20 reales each , . 32 pesos, 4 ts. 

Thirteen sharp razors, at 14 reales each 22 pesos, 6 ts. 

Thirteen pointed lancets, at 7 reales each . . 1 1 pesos, 3 ts. 

Seven pairs of barber’s scissors, at 12 reales per pair 

10 pesos, 4 ts. 


16,195 pesos, 4 ts., 7 gr. [sic] 

Two pairs of whetstones, at 20 reales per pair .... 5 pesos 

One barber’s grindstone 20 pesos 

Fifty Mexican axes, at 17 reales each 106 pesos, 2 ts. 

Twelve adzes, at 18 reales each 27 pesos 

Twenty-five hoes, at 8i/^ reales each, 26 pesos, 4 ts., 6 gr. 
Four saws, 3 of them small, at 20 reales each; and the large 
one, 20 pesos 27 pesos, 4 ts. 


16,407 pesos, 7 ts., 1 gr. 
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Six chisels, at i peso each 6 pesos 

Four large bolts, at lo pesos each 40 pesos 

Twelve assorted augers, at 1^ pesos each 18 pesos 

Six carpenter’s planes, at 26 reales each .... 19 pesos, 4 ts. 
Two aiTobas of steel, at 25 pesos per quintal, 12 pesos, 4 ts. 
One barrel with all kinds of nails weighing two quintals, 

at 29 pesos per quintal 5^ pesos 

Three thousand tin<oated nails, at pesos per hun- 
dred 105 pesos 

16,666 pesos, 7 ts., 7 gr. 


Three hundred spikes a span long, at 1 real 

each 37 pesos, 4 ts. 

Five hundred nails a jeme long, at 3 pesos and 1 tomin 

per hundred 15 pesos, 5 ts. 

Five hundred nails, of five hundred to the lot [?], at 7 reales 

per hundred 11 pesos, 7 ts. 

Two thousand nails, of 1,000 to the lot, at 7 reales per 

hundred 17 pesos, 4 ts. 

Another two thousand nails, of 2,000 to the lot, at 314 

pesos per thousand 7 pesos 

Four thousand nails, of 4,000 to the lot, at 18 reales per 
thousand 9 pesos 

16,765 pesos, 2 ts., 7 gr. 

Eight thousand nails, of 8,000 to the lot, at 12 reales per 

1,000 12 pesos 

Six thousand nails, making half an almud, at 10 reales per 

thousand 7 pesos, 4 ts. 

Four thousand tacks, at 9 reales per thousand, 4 pesos, 4 ts. 
Twelve pounds of tinsel, at 11 reales per 

pound 16 pesos, 4 ts. 

Two pounds of soft Mixtecan silk, at 16 pesos per 

pound 32 pesos 

One mozetta of Chinese damask, trimmed with cord and 

tassel, lined with taffeta 30 pesos 

Five sets of missals of the saints of the Franciscan order, 
at 2 pesos each 10 pesos 


16,877 pesos, 7 ts., 7 gr. 
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Five ritual books, at 12 reales each 7 pesos, 4 ts. 

Twelve pounds of wide-plaited cords, at 14 reales per 

pound 21 pesos 

Six quintals of iron, at 1 1 pesos per quintal 66 pesos 

Five antiphonal books composed by Fray Geronimo Ciruelo 

of the Franciscan order, in one volume 40 pesos 

Five choir books for mass and vespers, at 40 pesos 

each 200 pesos 

Twelve plowshares with steel edges, at 22 reales 
each 33 pesos 


17,245 pesos, 2 ts„ 7 gr. 

Two gross of ordinary rosaries, twelve dozen to the gross, 

at 13 reales per dozen 39 pesos 

One hundred Mexican iron hoes, at 4 tomines each, 50 pesos 
Half a ream of ecclesiastical certificates, at the rate of 13 

pesos per ream 16 [6] pesos, 4 ts. 

Thirty pesos of macaw feathers 30 pesos 

One gross of little bells 13 pesos 

Twelve bundles of glass beads, at 2 pesos per 
bundle 34 [24] pesos 


17,407 pesos, 6 ts., 1 gr. 

Four bridle saddles with stirrups, bridle, and other ap- 
purtenances, at 30 pesos each 120 pesos 

Twelve dozen round Flemish padlocks, at 10 pesos per 

dozen 20 [120] pesos 

Twenty-four large rosaries, at 3 tomines each 9 pesos 

Twelve wTiting cases [sets] with scissors, knives, and cords, 

at 5 pesos each 60 pesos 

One one-hundred weight barrel of fleshy native 

olives 10 pesos 

Two arrobas of capers, at 8 pesos per arroba 16 pesos 

17,652 pesos, 7 ts., 1 gr. 

Six pounds of lavender, at 4 reales per pound .... 3 pesos 

Twelve pounds of rosemary, at 2 tomines per 
pound 


3 pesos 
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Two arrobas of Castile rice, at 5 pesos per arroba, 10 pesos 
Two flasks of Campeche honey, at 10 pesos each. . 20 pesos 


Four pounds of cloves, at 14 reales per pound .... 7 pesos 

Four pounds of ginger, at 4 tomines per pound . . 2 pesos 

One pound of nutmeg 4 pesos 


17,691 pesos, 7 ts., 1 gr. 

Fifteen packing boxes, 1 yard long, 2/3 wide, and i/^ yard 
deep, in which some of these goods were packed, at 18 reales 

each 33 pesos, 6 ts. 

Seven other boxes, 2^ yards long, I/2 yard wide, and 14 
yard deep, in which were shipped seventy arrobas of wax, at 

5 pesos each 35 pesos 

Two other large boxes, 1 yard long, a yard deep, and 3^ 

spans wide, in which were packed four horse saddles, at 5 
pesos each 10 pesos 

17,770 pesos, 5 ts., 1 gr. 

Two other large boxes, 1 yard long, 1 yard deep, and $l/^ 

spans wide, in which 520 pounds of sugar were shipped, at 6 

pesos each 12 pesos 

Two other large boxes, in one of which were packed one 
hundred preserve boxes, and in the other the sweetmeats, the 
one 5 pesos and the other 2 pesos and 2 tomines . . 7 pesos, 2 ts. 

Another big box, 11/2 yards long, of a yard wide, and 
2/3 deep, in which were packed the linen, bedsheets, cases 
for the corporals, and other goods 3 pesos 

17,792 pesos, 7 ts., 1 gr. 

Two other large boxes, 3 yards long, 2/3 of a yard in 
width and depth, in which were packed the pictures, canvasses, 
and some processional candle holders, at 8 pesos each, 16 pesos 
Another large box, ii/^ yard long, ^ of a yard wide, and 

2/3 deep 3 pesos 

Two other large boxes in which were packed the two 
figures of Christ and the socket pans of the processional candle 
holders. They were 2 yards long, yards wide, and 2/3 
deep, at 6 pesos each 12 pesos 

17,823 pesos, 7 ts., 1 gr. 
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Two more large boxes, 2^ yards long, 2 yards wide, and 
2/3 of a yard in depth, in one of which w^as packed the 
base of the altar, and in the other the cornice, at 6 pesos 

each 12 pesos 

Another large box wherein was packed the case in which 
the image of the Virgin is kept. It was 2^ yards long, 11/3 

yards wide, and ^ of a yard deep 12 pesos 

Another box, ii/^ yards long, ^ wide, and 2/3 deep, in 
which was packed the Virgin 5 pesos 


17,852 pesos, 7 ts., 1 gr. 
Another box, 3^ spans square, in which was packed the 


middle section of the retable 4 pesos 

Another large box, 2^ yards long and 1/2 yard wide, in 
which were packed the pilasters and cover for the 

retable 5 pesos 

Another box, 3 spans square, in which was packed the 

pedestal for the Virgin 3 pesos 

Another box, 2 yards long and 2/3 of a yard wide, in 
which were packed the two round columns 4 pesos 


17,868 pesos, 7 ts., 1 gr. 

Three other boxes, in two of which were packed the fry- 
ing pans, ladles, and copper kettles and jars, and in the othet 
the capers. Each box was a yard long ......... 6 pesos, 6 ts. 

Eighty-four and a half yards of frieze for packing, at 4 
reales per yard 42 pesos 

Thirty light blankets for wrapping the ciborium and the 
crucifixes, at 5 reales each 18 pesos, 6 ts. 

Forty shepherd’s lunch bags [seroon], twenty of them at 1 
real and the other twenty at 2 reales 7 pesos, 4 ts. 


17^943 pesos, 7 ts., 1 gr. 
Sixteen light blankets, in which all the wax was packed, 


at 5 reales each 10 pesos 

Twenty-six covered hampers, in which were shipped the 
oil, cheese, and hams, at 6 reales each 19 pesos, 4 ts. 


Thirteen sacks, in which were sent the frijoles, lima beans 
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\habas\y lentils, and oil, at pesos each, 12 pesos, 1 tn., 4 grs. 

[sic] [19 pesos, 4 ts.] 

Five big chests with locks and keys, at 3 pesos each, 15 pesos 

Four quires of paper, at tomines each 6 pesos 

Six loads of hay for packing 4 pesos 


18,005 pesos, 2 ts., 5 grs. 

Two pounds of stout thread, at 4 tomines per pound, 1 peso 
Six dozen lengths of ordinary rope, at 5 reales per 

dozen 3 pesos, 6 ts. 

Fifteen hides for cutting into thongs, at 3 pesos 

each 45 

One barrel for shipping an arroba of vinegar 2 pesos 

Wages to a carpenter who took care of packing these 

goods 12 pesos 

Transportation of all these goods from the places where 
they were bought until they were placed on the wagons, 15 pesos 


18,084 p^sos 

All of the above goods amounted to 18,084 pesos. They 
were received by Father Fray Alonso de Benavides of the 
Franciscan order, as is shoivn by receipts which he gave on 
November 14 and 28, 1624, before Luis Sanchez de Escobar, 
his Majesty’s notaiy. Of the other 10,500 pesos, ten thousand 
were deducted for the sum given him on July 30, 1624, 
this account, as is shown in the first pages of this memorandum. 
The other 500 pesos were what, according to the said bidding, 
he was to take less than the cost of the said goods, the cost of 
which was certified by testimony of the notary of the royal 
treasury. This was verified by testimony from the board of 
accounts [Tribunal de Cuentas] and the said factor in other 
statements. This is shown by the order of disbursement of 
the royal officials of January 28, 1625,* recorded. Nevertheless, 
according to this statement, only 4,104 pesos, 6 tomines, and 9 
grains were paid. For the balance, he was given a voucher for 
collection on July 7, 1625, the said Marcos Herndndez 
received the money and gave a receipt. 

To Marcos Hernandez 3,479 pesos, 1 tomin, and 8 grains 
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common gold, which were paid to him as the balance of the 
7,584 pesos, 5 grains, authorized on January 8, 1625, out of 
the 18,084 pesos, 5 grains, which was the value of the articles 
and goods that he delivered and that had been contracted for 
at the royal bidding. These goods were for provisioning and 
dispatching the friars who are going to the provinces of New 
Mexico, devoting themselves to religious teaching and the 
ministering of the holy sacraments to the Indians who have 
been pacified in the said provinces. Of the said amount of 
7,584 pesos, 5 grains, only 4,104 pesos, 6 tomines, and 9 grains 
were paid, as is shown on foL 246 of the preceding debit ac- 
count, and there were still due him the 3,479 pesos, 1 tomin, 
and 8 grains of this entry. This is shown by the certification 
of the royal ofiicials, and their disbursement order of July 11, 
1625, which is a matter of record. He, himself, received the 
money and gave a receipt. 

Further, the said royal ofiicials are to be credited with 
2,010 pesos, common gold, in accordance with an order from 
the royal audiencia of May 25, 1624, endorsed by the secretary, 
Francisco Moran de la Zerda. This sum was paid in person 
and in cash on September 2 of the said year to seventeen 
Indians, seven of them married, the others single. This group 
went to the provinces of New Mexico with the sixteen wagons 
of his Majesty, in charge of Juan del Real, its majordomo, 
bringing the belongings of the said Franciscan friars who were 
being sent there by order of the royal audiencia for the con- 
version and instruction of the natives of those provinces, and 
of the soldiers who went along as escort. They were paid at 
the rate of 130 pesos to each married Indian, 110 to the un- 
married, and in return were to take care of the wagons during 
the round trip from Mexico and the stay in New Mexico. 
According to this list, disbursements were as follow: 

Juan Sebastian, married, captain, native of Guadalajara, 


on October 14 of the said year 130 pesos 

Diego Hernandez, native of Zacatecas, the same, . 130 pesos 
Diego Alonso, native of Guanajuato, the same . . 130 pesos 
Diego Xuarez, single, nadve of Queretaro 110 pesos 


500 pesos 
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Thomas Geronimo was paid as a single man, even though 

married, because his wife was in Zacatecas 110 pesos 

Cristobal Juan, native of New Mexico, the same . 110 pesos 
Diego Andr&, native of Xocotitlan, the same . . 110 pesos 

Martin Xemes, native of Zacatecas 110 pesos 

Juan Pascual, single, native of the City of Los Angeles 

[Puebla] 110 pesos 

Francisco Miguel, native of Zacatecas 110 pesos 

Juan Francisco, native of Tacuba, married, on September 

19, received 130 pesos 

Sebastian Xudrez, married, native of San Juan del Mez- 

quital 130 pesos 

Caspar Melchor, native of Tezcoco, single 110 pesos 

Juan Fernandez, native of [the barrio of] Santiago 

[del Tlaltelolco], Mexico, married 130 pesos 

Pedro Juan, native of [the barrio of] San Sebastian in 
Mexico, the same 130 pesos 


1,900 pesos 

Bernardo Pedro, native of Tacuba, single, on October 
9 110 pesos 


2,010 pesos 

This amounts to the said 2,010 pesos of the said gold 
received, as has been stated, by the said Indians, each one 
of them the amount stated in the entry, as appears from the 
above list and the agreement to make the trip, both going 
and returning, and the stay there, and to obey the orders of 
Juan del Real, majordomo of the wagons. Done by an order 
of said royal oiBcials on August 27, 1626, which was recorded. 
Issued by virtue of a decree of the royal audiencia authorizing 
the said payment. [There is a rubric.] 
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V 

APPOINTMENT OF FATHER ORTEGA AS 
NOTARY OF THE HOLY OFFICE. SANTO 
DOMINGO, JANUARY 6, 1626" 

In the town and convent of Santo Domingo of this custodia, 
conversion of Saint Paul, in these provinces of New Mexico, 
on January 6, 1626, Father Fray Alonso de Benavides, of the 
order of our father. Saint Francis, custodian of this custodia, 
ecclesiastical judge there by apostolic authority, stated that 
since the inquisitors of New Spain had honored him with the 
appointment as first commissary of the Holy Ofiice in these 
provinces in order that he should read and proclaim there 
the general edicts of our holy Catholic faith and investigate 
all the cases relating to the Holy Office in the same manner 
as is done by other commissaries of the Holy Office, and had 
authorized him to appoint officials for this purpose who should 
perform their duties satisfactorily, therefore the said father 
commissary said that he would appoint, and he did appoint, as 
notary for these cases and for reading the holy edicts of our 
holy Catholic faith, Father Fray Pedro de Hortega of the 
order of our father. Saint Francis, priest, preacher, and guardian 
of the convent of the Asuncion de Nuestra Senora, only parish 
of the city of Santa Fe. Which appointment as notary, I, the 
said father. Fray Pedro de Hortega, accepted with the proper 
oath, ill verbo sacerdotisj which I took before the said father 
commissary, and I take it anew to serve and discharge the said 
duties of the Holy Office with all fidelity, legality, and secrecy. 
In testimony of which I signed it together with the said father 
commissary. Fray Alonso de Benavides, commissary. Fray 
Pedro Hortega^ notary. pThere is a rubric.] 

1, Archive General de la Nacidn, Mexico, Inquisicidn, tomo 556; included 
as an appendix by Schoies in Church and State in New Mexico, pp. 99-100. 
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VI 

PLANS FOR BENAVIDES’ RECEPTION IN 
SANTA FE AS COMMISSARY OF THE HOLY 
OFFICE. SANTO DOMINGO, JANUARY 6, 

1626 ^ 

At the aforesaid town, convent, day, month, and year. Since 
there has never been a commissary of the Holy Office in these 
provinces and since this is the first time that the Holy Office has 
appointed one in the person of the said father commissary. 
Fray Alonso de Benavides, in order to accord him the treat- 
ment befitting his office, he was instructed to settle the matters 
of the Holy Office with the proper care, above all in a new 
land such as this where they are not acquainted with them. He 
wrote a letter in his own hand and bearing his own signature 
to Admiral Don Felipe Sotelo Osorio, who had just arrived 
in the same supply train as governor and captain general of 
these provinces. He wrote likewise another one in his own 
hand and signature to the cabildo of the city of Santa Fe, 
headquarters of the Spaniards who serve in these frontiers, 
notifying them that the inquisitors. Doctor Juan Gutierrez 
Flores, Licenciado Gonzalo Mecia Lobo, Doctor Don Francisco 
Bazin y Albornoz, apostolic inquisitors in this New Spain, 
had honored him with the appointment as first commissary 
of the Holy Office in these provinces in order that he should 
read and publish there the edicts of our holy Catholic faith 
and take charge of all the matters pertaining to the Holy Office 
in the same manner as is done by the other commissaries of 
the Holy Office in the posts assigned to them. The said father 
commissary felt that this brought great honor to the said 
gentleman as well as to the cabildo and other Spaniards, for 
since they were the ones who planted the faith in this land, 
helping with th^ir arms the Franciscan friars who were preach- 
ing the gospel, they too would share this bulwark of our holy 
Catholic faith: the tribunal of the Holy Office which defends 
it. Since the celebration day of the conversion of Saint Paul 

1. Archive General de la Naci6n, Mexico, Inquisicidn, tomo 356; also in 
Scholes, Church and State in New Mexico, p. 100. 
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was so near, the 25th of this month of January, on which day 
the glorious saint is honored as the general patron on account 
of the marvelous things he has done in this region, it seemed 
to the father commissary that on this day the holy edicts should 
be read in the church of the said city, and the said father 
commissary accepted in the name of the Holy Office. To 
these letters and suggestions both the said governor and the 
cabildo replied, expressing pleasure at being so honored, say* 
ing that they would always be grateful and obedient to the 
Holy Office. They asked the father commissary to make his 
entrance into the said city on the 24th of the said month, the 
day before that of the conversion of Saint Paul, in order that 
they might receive him as its general ecclesiastical judge by 
apostolic authority as are received all the other custodians in 
this land, and also to demonstrate their pleasure and joy in 
receiving him as a commissary of the Holy Office, to whom 
from then on they submitted with special inclination and 
humility. Wherefore the said father commissary airanged his 
entrance for the said day, which I certify. Fr. Alonso be Bena- 
viDES;, commissary. [Rubric.] 

Given before me, Fr. Pebro be Hortega, notary. [Rubric.] 

VII 

ENTRANCE OF BENAVIDES INTO SANTA 
FE, JANUARY 24-25, 1626 " 

On January 24, 1626, Father Fray Alonso de Benavides, 
commissary of the Holy Office in these provinces of New 
Mexico, having left the town and convent of Santo Domingo 
the preceding day to make his first entrance in the said villa as 
commissary of the Holy Office, which now and for the first time 
was established in these provinces, said that for this function 
it was necessary to make the proclamation in the said villa that 
very day and to appoint the officials who were to do it, inasmuch 
as the edicts of our holy Catholic faith were to be read and pro- 
claimed with the usual solemnity on the following day. 
Thus he appointed Captain Manuel Correa Falcon, well 

i. Archivo General de la Nad6n, Mexico, Inquisid 6 n, tomo 356; also in 
Sdioles, Church and State in New Mexico, pp. 101-102. 
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born and of good reputation, to the oflSce of alguacil mayor 
of the Holy OfEce; likewise he named the sargento mayor of 
these provinces, Francisco Gomez, to carry the standard of 
our holy Catholic faith with the arms and emblem of the Holy 
Office. He, too, was of good repute and one of the best qualified 
in these provinces. 

The father commissary accompanied by them and by me, 
the present notary, Fray Pedro de Hortega, and by all the 
friars of this custodia, on the said 24th of this January, entered 
the said city. At the outskirts of the city there came to welcome 
him the governor, alcaldes, cabildo, and all the other people, 
properly arranged on horseback in war array. The governor 
with his pennant and the others welcomed him with much 
courtesy and affection, firing great salvos with their harque- 
buses and artillery, placing him in the position of honor. He 
was likewise received in the church with the solemnity with 
which the friars usually welcome their prelates for the first 
time, for the said father commissary also held this office, and 
with even greater honors, saying that since they had planted our 
holy Catholic faith in these provinces among so many barbar- 
ous nations, as friars of St. Francis, faithful sons of the holy 
Roman church, they were also planting the tribunal of the Holy 
Office, since it was a friar of St. Francis whom the Holy Office 
was sending with such honor for this purpose. On this and 
other occasions, they displayed the affection and obedience they 
hold for the holy tribunal. 

When the said governor, alcaldes, and cabildo had accom- 
panied the said father commissary to his cell and left him 
there, they in the same manner accompanied the alguacil 
mayor through the principal streets, announcing, as is custo- 
mary, that on the following day the edicts of our holy Catholic 
faith would be read and published in the parish church of the 
city, and that no one should fail to be present. Every time 
they made the announcement they made a salvo with the 
harquebuses and bugles. On that night, quite a stormy one, 
they lighted their luminaries and celebrated as much as they 
could. On the next day, the 25th of the month, day of the 
conversion of Saint Paul, at the time of high mass, the said 
governor, alcaldes, cabildo and all the other people and the 
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harquebnsiers came to the cell of the said father commissary 
to accompany him to the church. This they did, the banner of 
our holy Catholic faith being carried before them in the hands 
of the said sargento mayor, accompanied by the captains. Be- 
hind him came the alguacil mayor, accompanied by the friars, 
and I, the said notary, with the most prominent friars of this 
custodia. The said father commissary walked between the pres- 
ent governor and his predecessor, who was there at the time.^ 

In this order we entered the church up to the place of the 
father commissary, which was on the side of the gospel at the 
main altar. He had a kneeling chair with a cushion, and op- 
posite him, on the other side, a platform covered with a carpet 
where I, the present notary, sat and also the alguacil mayor 
and the sargento mayor, who carried the banner. The said 
governor took his seat at the transept of the church, and high 
mass began. It was sung by Father Fray Ascensio de Zirate, 
the former vice custodian, two prominent guardians acting as 
deacons. The gospel being finished, I, the said notary, rose; 
flanked by the standard of faith and the alguacil mayor, I received 
the edicts from the hands of the father commissary, mounted 
the pulpit, and read them in a loud and intelligible voice so 
that all might hear them. I returned them to the said father 
commissary at his place. Then began the sermon by Father 
Fray Alonso de Estremera, teacher of theology. He delivered 
a great sermon. During the mass, at the appropriate time, pax^ 
was given, first to the father commissary and then to the gov- 
ernor. After mass the same ofiicials again accompanied the 
father commissary to his cell in the same order as before. At 
his cell the governor, alcaldes, and cabildo once more offered 
themselves to him, acknowledging him as commissary of the 
Holy Office, and saying that in the discharge of his ofiice they 
would serve and aid him in everything as faithful Christians 
of the church and the holy tribunal. The father commissary 
replied with very kind words for all, to which I testify, which 
met with general applause. Fr. Alonso be BENAvmES, com- 
missary. [Rubric.] Fr. Pedro be Hortega, notary. [Rubric.] 

2. The inaimbent governor was Felipe de Sotelo Osorio, who came in the 
same train with Benavides. Juan de Eulate's term had expired in 1625. 

3. The blessing, “God be with you!” 
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VIII 

ELECTION OF PEREA AS CUSTODIAN OF 
NEW MEXICO/ TLASCALA, SEPTEMBER 25, 

1627 

On September 25, 1627, there was held a plenary assembly 
of the definitorio^ at the convent of the Ascension in Tlascala 
in order to elect a custodian for New Mexico, since Father 
Fray Alonso de Benavides had completed his term. The fol- 
lowing fathers were present: Fray Juan de Elormendi,® censor 
in the Inquisition; Fray Nicolas Gomez, preacher; Fray Ge- 
ronimo Bazan, censor in the Inquisition; Fray Gabriel Zurita, 
definitor; Fray Alvaro Rodriguez, custodian; and Fray Miguel 
de la Cruz, censor in the Inquisition and provincial of the 
province of the Santo Evangelic, who served as presiding officer. 
His Paternity presented the names of Fathers Fray Estevan 
de Perea and Fray Juan de Salas to fill the office of the said 
custodia. Father Fray Estevan de Perea was unanimously 
elected, without a dissenting vote, and was confirmed in this 
office by our father provincial. This decision was signed by 
Fray Miguel de la Cruz, provincial; Fray Juan de Elormendi; 
Fray Nicolas Gomez; Fray Geronimo Bazan; Fray Gabriel 
Zurita; and Fray Alvaro Rodriguez. 

This copy agrees with the original and was properly and 
faithfully made, which I so certify. Fray Francisco be Ochan- 
DiANO, secretary. 

1. Biblioteca Nacional de Mexico, Legajo 9, doc. 8. On the back of fol. 22 
there is a decree issued at Tezcoco on June 20, 1628, whereby the fathers who 
volunteer for the conversions in New Mexico are incorporated in the province 
and are granted voting privileges. 

2. The definitorio was a standing committee of ofl&cials— definitors— who 
assisted the provincial in administering the affairs of the province. A custodia, 
such as New Mexico, was an administrative area which had not attained to the 
full status of province, and hence was under the supervision of a province, in 
this case the Santo Evangelio of Mexico. Each of these units was made up of 
the local convents, where a group of friars lived under the guidance of a guardian. 

3. Given as Juan de Eormendi by Vetancurt in Menologio Franciscano, p. 
447, and as Juan de Enormendi in his Crdhica, p. 360. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE PROPAGANDA FIDE 
REGARDING THE REQUEST OF DOMINI- 
CANS TO ENTER NEW MEXICO, FEBRUARY 

3’ 1631' 

Most eminent and reverend Sirs: 

Fray Alfonso de Orduna, provincial prior of the province 
of Mexico of the order of the preaching friars in the West 
Indies, and in his name Fray Juan del Castillo, solicitor general 
of said province, report to your eminences that in New Mexico, 
from that part in which they live to a distance of 1,500 miles 
to the north, there are many who worship in the Catholic 
faith, but they are in very great need of friars, through whose 
aid they may be led to the way of salvation. 

However, since only brothers of the order of St. Francis 
are present in New Mexico, therefore, in order that workers 
may not be lacking for the great harvest, the brothers of the 
order of St. Dominic of the said province of Mexico, inasmuch 
as they are nearer to the above-mentioned regions, earnestly 
desire that they be transferred there that they may assist in 
the salvation of those souls. 

Hence the above-mentioned provincial seeks permission 
to send thirty Dominican friars from Mexico to the aforesaid 
New Mexico with the same privileges which are usually shown 
and granted to the missionary brothers sent to the Indies, and 
to choose those whom the same provincial knows are fired with 
more fervent zeal for charity, through whom he hopes, with 
God’s aid, for an increase in the Catholic hath no less than 
has been accomplished in Mexico with the aid of the preaching 
friars in spreading the faith. 

To the most Eminent Cardinal Pamphylius 
With authority. 

The solicitor general of the Dominicans has called on the 

1. Constdt the Archivio di Propaganda Fide, Memoriaii, volume 391, folio 4 
(text in I.atin) . (On the reverse:) To the congregation for the propagation of 
the faith in behalf of the friars of the order of St, Dominic of the province of 
Mexico in the Western Indies. February 3, 1631. Congregation 135. 
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secretary and made a request o£ this mission with the usual 
authority granted for the West Indies, knowing that the Fran- 
ciscans, who were the first to enter New Mexico, have asked 
for the help of the Dominicans, since they were closer at hand. 
The selection of individuals may be left to the provincial 
and definitors of Mexico, instructing them to submit a detailed 
report concerning the land of New Mexico, the docility and 
ability of its people, and the fruits and conversions which the 
Franciscans have attained up to the present, and that every 
year they record in writing the progress of the mission, advising 
the Franciscans to do likewise. 

X 

DECREES OF THE SACRED CONGREGA- 
TION, 1631, REGARDING DOMINICAN RE^ 
QUEST TO ENTER NEW MEXICO, AND 
MIRACLES PERFORMED THEREIN 

First Decree/ February 3, 1631 
His Eminence, Dominus Cardinal Pamphylius, refers to 
the urgent request of the Dominican fathers of the Province 
of Mexico in the West Indies that their provincial and de- 
finitors be granted the right to send thirty friars of said province 
for the propagation of the faith into New Mexico, 1,500 miles 
distant from the old Mexico, in which they have been called 
upon to help by the Franciscans, who there have accomplished 
a great conversion of the heathens. The Sacred Congregation 
grants the petition. 

Second Decree,^ July 5, 1631 
His Eminence, Cardinal Ubaldinus, refers to the report of 
New Mexico in North America of Fray Alfonso de Benavides 
of the order of Minorites of the Observance, which concerns 
the conversion of five-hundred thousand heathens to the Chris- 
tian religion, of whom eighty-six thousand have already received 

1. Archivio di Propaganda Fide, Atti, anno 1631, foL 19. Ad. Congreg. 
Diei 3 Februarii 1631. Niim. 27 (text in Latin) . 

2. Ibid,, fol. 91. Ad, Congreg. Did 5 Julii 1631. Niim. 6 (text in Latin) . 
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the most holy sacrament of baptism, while the others are being 
instructed.® Further, he refers to the miracles which God 
through the holy cross has wrought and to the soldiers who 
had accompanied the Franciscan missionaries, who had entered 
that region thirty years previously, especially to the miracle 
of the one bom blind, then thirteen years of age, who regained 
his sight by touching the cross at the urging of the heathens 
whom the friars had taught.* The Sacred Congregation orders 
that these matters be communicated to the Spanish nuncio 
in order that he may investigate the truth of the above report; 
that he transmit and make known the proofe and evidence 
which can be obtained; and that, for a canonical approbation 
of the above miracles, he order, on behalf of Cardinal Ubaldi- 
nus, and their Eminences, Cardinals S. Sixtus and Ginettum 
to require the reverend assessor of the Holy Office to prepare 
an appropriate document and send it to the said New Mexico 
or to the neighboring regions in order that they may conduct 
a legal hearing concerning them, to be sent to Rome in due 
time and to be referred to the protonotary of the Sacred 
Congregation. 

3. Serious attention should not be given to these population figures, which 
are vastly exaggerated. 

4. See the Memorial', paragraphs XL and L, infra, pp. 76-77, 96. 
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XI 

‘TANTO QUE SE SACO/^ MAY 15, 1631" 

A 

This Much Was Extiu^cted from a Letter That the Rev- 
erend Father^ Fray Ajlonso de Benavides, Forjvier Custodian 
FOR New Mexico^ Sent to the Friars of the Holy Custodia 
OF THE Conversion of Saint Paul in the Said Kingdom. 

Madrid^ 1631. 

Printed at the expense of a person devoted to the order. 

Dedication 

To the most noble and faithful officials of the royal treasury 

of his Majesty in this city of Mexico. 

Those who bring to light some work, whether their own 
or that of someone else, eager to be assured of public approval, 
seek worthy patrons to whom to dedicate it, so that under 
their favor the work may live and be defended, not despised, 
but appreciated. For this reason, having decided to commit 
to the eternity of printing the letter which the venerable 
mother, Marla de Jesiis de Agreda, wrote to the missionary 
fathers of New Mexico, it being my aim that letters so worthy 
of being known by all shall not remain in the darkness of 
oblivion, I chose, as a certain end, to dedicate it to your graces, 
as my real masters, because of the great affection and devotion, 
known to everyone, that you have shown for the order of our 
holy father. Saint Francis. As the said letter was the work of 
such a rightful daughter of our father, Saint Francis, and 
sent to the sons of such a great father who are supported in 
those regions by the waters of the fertile sea which your graces 
draw from the royal coffers of our king and lord to aid the 
friars of those regions, it has seemed proper to me to dedicate 
to your graces a work coming from those regions, as the original 
is preserved in the archives of that custodia. For if the sea 
diffuses itself like a mother through your gifts, the latter are 
like rivers with which the ministers promptly benefit the whole 
land, and if, once benefited, its treasury derives some profit, 

1. For the bibliography of this document, consult Wagner, The Spanish 
Southwest ^ n, 342-356; cf . also infra , pp. 8-9, 20off., and note 136. 
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it returns quickly to the mother: unde exeunt flumina, rever^ 
tentur. The sea being the royal treasury from which your 
graces, faithful ministers, draw the waters with which to help 
those who dwell in those regions, as missionaries, I consider 
it very appropriate that if anything should leave that treasury, 
one should not apply anywhere else but to your graces. This 
being so, I properly reason that I must not address the above- 
mentioned work to anyone except you, as its only rightful 
owners. To you I express my cordial aflfection and wish you 
prolonged life and good health, and I humbly kiss your hands, 
etc. 

Most dear and beloved father custodian and other friars of our 

father. Saint Francis, of the holy custodia of the Conversion 

of Saint Paul in the kingdoms and provinces of New Mex- 
ico: 

1 give infinite thanks to the divine majesty for having 
placed me, unworthy as I am, among the number enjoying 
the happy good fortune of your paternities, since you are so 
deserving of heavenly favor that the angels and our father, 
Saint Francis, aid you. They personally, truly, and actually 
carry the blessed and blissful Mother Maria de Jesus, discalced 
Franciscan of the order of Concepcion, from the town of Agreda, 
which is in the limits of Castile, to help us with her presence 
and preaching in all these provinces and barbarous nations. 
Your paternities remember very well that in the year 1628, 
when I was prelate there and your servant, I exerted myself, 
although it must have been especially directed by heaven, to 
go to New Spain and report to the viceroy and the reverend 
prelates of the more notable and unusual things that were hap- 
pening in their holy custodia. 

Having carried out this task, upon my arrivad in Mexico 
the viceroy and the reverend prelates agreed that I should go 
to Spain to inform his Majesty, as the source of everything, 
and our father general. Being so Catholic and zealous for the 
salvation of souls, they bestowed a thousand favors upon me 
for the good news I brought them, in regard to the spreading 
of our holy faith, the apostolic zeal with which your paternities 
labor in those conversions, and the temporal increment which 
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the divine majesty has revealed as a reward for the zeal with 
which the king, our lord, favors and aids us. 

With this letter I am forwarding to your paternities a 
printed Memorial which I presented to his Majesty and the 
royal Council of the Indies. It ivas so well received in Spain 
that I am planning to bring out a second printing for the satis- 
faction of the many who ask for it. Your paternities, please do 
not judge me inadequate, as I know very well that the Memorial 
is greatly so, considering how much it lacks and how much your 
paternities deserve. I prepared it in such brief form, even at the 
cost of not saying the many things that it does not contain, only 
to induce his Majesty to read it. Not only did he read it, but 
the members of his council all read it. They liked it so well that 
not only did they read it many times and learn it by heart, but 
they have repeatedly asked me for other copies. To satisfy these 
demands I have distributed four hundred copies. Our reverend 
father general sent some to Rome to his Holiness, in addition 
to the ones that I mentioned in the printed Memorial. 

The times I have spoken to his Majesty and to his royal 
Council of the Indies, where ordinarily the ajffairs of the Indies 
are transacted, I have verbally and by many written testimonials 
in my hand told of what is transpiring in New Mexico. Here 
there was scanty information of New Mexico, as if God had not 
created it in this world. For this reason they did not know or 
appreciate how your paternities labor with apostolic zeal in that 
vineyard of the Lord. I hope in His divine majesty to be back 
among your paternities to enjoy the happy good fortune of your 
company,^ although I confess I do not deserve it, and to bring 
to your paternities and to all that land very great favors from his 
Holiness and the king, our lord, for the solace of all and the 
spreading of the divine name. 

When I arrived in Spain, which was on August i, 1630, as 
soon as our reverend father general. Fray Bernardino de Sena 
[Siena], now bishop of Viseo, who is governing the order until 
the meeting of the general chapter,— I repeat, as soon as he 
learned of my report of the blessed nun who goes about there 
preaching our holy Catholic faith in the manner your patemi- 

2. On several occasions, Benavides expressed his eagerness to return to New 
Mexico, three times in Appendix xi and once in Appendix xvni-c. 
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ties know, his reverence told me at once that when he was com- 
missary^ for Spain, before he became general, more than eight 
years ago, he received information that Mather Maria de Jesiis, 
abbess of her convent in the town of Agreda, on the border be- 
tween Aragon and Castile, had had some visions and accounts of 
the province in New Mexico. With the report I gave him and 
the one that had been sent to us at this time by the archbishop 
of Mexico, Don Francisco Manso, our reverend father general 
was inspired by such tenderness and devotion that he wanted to 
set out for the said town of Agreda, because the same thing I 
related had been told by Mother Maria de Jesiis herself in the 
said years before, when he went in person to visit her convent, 
for it is under the jurisdiction of the order and the province of 
Burgos. 

Face to face. Mother Maria de Jesus herself told the same 
story to our reverend father general, and now it was confirmed 
by what I told him. Since his many occupations did not permit 
him to go, he ordered me to look into it personally. He gave 
me authority to constrain the blessed nun through obedience 
to reveal to me all that she knew about New Mexico. I left 
this capital to fulfill this commission, arriving at Agreda on the 
last day of April, 1631. 

First of all, I must state that Mother Maria de Jesiis, present 
abbess of the convent of Conception, can not be twenty-nine 
years of age yet. She has a beautiful face, very white, although 
rosy, with large black eyes. Her habit, and that of all the nuns 
in that convent— they number twenty-nine in all— is just the 
same as our habit. It is made of coarse gray sackcloth, worn next 
to the skin, without any other tunic, skirt, or underskirt. Over 
this gray habit comes the one of white sackcloth, coarse, with a 
scapulary of the same material, and the cord of our father. Saint 
Francis. Over the scapulary there is a rosary. They wear no 
sandals or any other footwear except some boards tied to their 
feet, or some hemp sandals. Their cloak is of heavy blue sack- 
cloth. They wear a black veil. 

I will not stop to tell of the strictness of this venerable 
mother and of her convent, but only of that which concerns 
New Mexico. When I am worthy of seeing your paternities, of 
which I have great desire and hope, then I will tell about the 
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marvelous things that our Lord brings about over there. 
Among other virtues that God granted this blessed mother is the 
eagerness for salvation of souls. From childhood she felt great 
grief for those who are damned, and particularly for the 
heathen, who, because of the lack of light and preachers, do not 
know God, our Lord. His Majesty revealed to her all the savage 
nations in the world that do not know Him, and she was trans- 
ported by the aid of the angels that she has as guardians. Her 
wings are Saint Michael and our father, Saint Francis. She has 
preached in person our holy Catholic faith in every nation, 
particularly in our New Mexico, where she was carried in the 
same manner. The custodian angels of its provinces also came 
in person to get her by command of God, our Lord. The habit 
she wore most frequently was that of our father. Saint Francis; 
on other occasions it was that of La Concepcion, together with 
the veil. However, she always wore the white sleeves rolled up, 
and the skirts of her white habit drawn up, so that the gray 
showed a great deal. The first time that she went was in the 
year 1620, and she has continued these visits so often that there 
were days when she appeared three and four times in less than 
twenty-four hours. This has continued without interruption 
until 1631. 

My dear fathers, I do not know how to express to your pater- 
nities the impulses and great force of my spirit when this blessed 
Mother told me that she had been present with me at the bap- 
tism of the Pizos [Piros] and that she recognized me as the one 
she had seen there. Likewise she had helped Father Fray Cris- 
tobal Quiros with some baptisms, giving a minute description of 
his person and face, even saying that although he was old he 
did not show any gray hair, but that he was long-faced and 
ruddy; that once when the father was in his church baptizing, 
many Indians came in and all crowded around the door and 
that she with her own hands pushed them on, getting them to 
their places so that they would not hinder him; that they looked 
to see who was pushing them and they laughed when they were 
unable to see who did it; that she pushed them on so that they 
would push the others, etc. 

She also told me all we know that has happened to our 
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brothers and fathers. Fray Juan de Salas and Fray Diego Lopez, 
in the journeys to the Jumanas, and that she asked the latter and 
instructed them to go and call the fathers, as they did. She gave 
me all their descriptions, adding tliat she assisted them. She 
knows Captain Tuerto very well, giving a detailed description 
of him, and of the others. She herself sent the emissaries from 
Quivira to call the fathers. The Indians themselves will testify 
to all of this, as she speaks to them in person. She described to 
me also the trip of Father Ortega, who was so fortunate as to 
save his life through the signs he found, all of which she men- 
tioned to me. When she turned from the north to the east, she 
set out from a region of intense cold until reaching a warm and 
pleasant climate, and in that direction onward, although very 
far off, are those magnificent kingdoms, but that our father. 
Saint Francis, is conquering it all. She told me so many details 
of this country that I did not even remember them myself, and 
she brought them back to my mind. I asked her why she did 
not allow us to see her when she granted this bliss to the Indians. 
She replied that they needed it and we did not, and that her 
blessed angels arranged everything. However, I trust in divine 
providence that by the time this letter reaches the hands of your 
paternities some of you will have succeeded in seeing her, for I 
asked it of her most earnestly, and she promised she would ask 
God, and that if He granted it, she would do it most willingly. 

She said that by setting out from Quivira to the east, al- 
though very far away, one would pass the threatening death 
signs seen by Father Ortega along the way so that our holy faith 
should not get there, for so it had been arranged by the devil; 
that many could be converted along the way if the soldiers 
would set a good example res valde difficiliSy sed omnia deo 
facilia; that our father, Saint Francis, obtained a pledge from 
God, our Lord, that the Indians would become converted 
merely at the sight of our friars. God be infinitely praised for so 
many blessings. 

I should indeed like to tell your paternities in this letter 
everything that the venerable Mother told me, but it is not 
possible. Nevertheless I have written down a great deal of it in 
a book which I shall bring with me for the consolation of all. 
She said that after traveling those long and difficult roads from 
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the east one would come to the kingdoms of Chillescas, Cam- 
bujos, and Jumanas, and then to the kingdom of Titlas; that 
these names are not the real ones, but something resembling 
them, because although when among them she speaks their lan- 
guage, away from there she does not know it nor is it revealed to 
her. That kingdom of Tidas, very large and very densely popu- 
lated, is the one most frequendy visited by her.® Through her 
intercession our father. Saint Francis, led two friars of our order 
there. They baptized the king and many people, and there they 
were martyred. She says that they were not Spaniards; and that 
they martyred also many Christian Indians. The king preserves 
their bones in a silver box in the church that was built there. 
Once she took from here a chalice for consecradon, and the 
friars used it for saying mass and for carrying the blessed sacra- 
ment in procession. All of this will be found there, as well as 
many crosses and rosaries that she distributed. She was mar- 
tyred and received many wounds, and her heavenly angels 
crowned her, wherefore she attained martyrdom from our Lord. 

Thus it seems to me this letter will suffice so that your pater- 
nities may be comforted in your labors by such a companion 
and saint. The Lord will grant that I come among your 
patemides so that you may learn of the things in the manner 
she has told them to me. I showed them to her in order that she 
should tell me if I had erred in anything and whether it was as 
had transpired between the two of us. To this eflEect I invoked 
the obedience from our most reverend father general that I 
carried for this purpose, and it was invoked also by the reverend 
father provincial of that province, her confessor, there present. 
Since it seems to me that her answer is going to bring your 
patemides great consoladon and encouragement, as it has done 
around here, for the whole of Spain wants to move thither, I 
shall transcribe here what she replied in her handwriting. I 
retain the original to take it to your patemides and to all the 
provinces, naming each one of you by name. I have also the 
very habit that she wore when she went there. The veil radiates 
such a fragrance that it is a comfort to the spirit. 

5. See the Memorial, paragraph L, p. 93. 
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B 

Copy OF THE Account Which the Blessed Mother MarIa de 
]is{js Writes to the Said Friars of New Mexico ^ 

I obey what your reverence, our father general; our father, 
Fray Sebastian Marcilla, provincial of this holy province of 
Burgos; our father. Fray Francisco Andres de la Torre, who is 
the one who governs my soul; and your paternity, my father 
custodian for New Mexico, have asked me to tell in the name 
of your paternity whether that which is contained in these note- 
books is what I have said, discussed, consulted, and talked about 
to your paternity concerning what the mercy of God and His 
just and immutable decisions have worked in my simple heart. 
Perhaps He chooses the most insignificant and unworthy indi- 
vidual to show the strength of His mighty hand so that the 
living may know that all things derive from the hand of the 
Father of Light dwelling on high, and that we attain everything 
through the power and strength of the Almighty. And so I say 
that this is what befell me in the provinces of New Mexico, 
Quivira, the Jumanas, and other nations, although these were 
not the first kingdoms where I was taken by the will of God. By 
the hand and aid of His angels I was carried wherever they took 
me, and I saw and did all that I have told the father, and other 
things which, being numerous, it is not possible to narrate in 
order to enlighten all those nations in our holy Catholic faith. 
The first ones where I went are toward the east, I believe, and 
one must travel in that direction to reach them from the king- 
dom of Quivira. I call these kingdoms with reference to our 
way of speaking, Titlas, Chillescas, and Caburcos, which have 
not been discovered. To reach them it seems to me that one 
will meet with great obstacles on account of the many kingdoms 
which intervene, inhabited by very warlike people who will not 
allow the passing of the Christian Indians from New Mexico, 
whom they distrust, and especially do they distrust the friars of 
our holy father. Saint Francis, because the devil has deceived 
them, making them believe that there is poison where the 
antidote is, and that they will become vassals and slaves if they 
become Christians, when it constitutes their liberty and happi- 

4. See the Memorial, pages 93-96, and Appendix xxiv, p. 204 et seq. 
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ness in this world. It seems to me that the way to succeed would 
be to send friars of our father. Saint Francis, and for their secur- 
ity and protection to require that they be accompanied by 
soldiers of good repute and habits, men who forbear patiently 
the abuse that may come upon them. By example and patience 
everything can be endured, as the example helps very much. By 
discovering these provinces great work will have been done in 
the vineyard of the Lord. 

The events which I have reported happened to me from the 
year 1620 to the present year, 1631, in the kingdoms of Quivira 
and the Jumanas, which were the last ones where I was trans- 
ported and which, your paternity says, were discovered by the 
very persons of those holy padres through their good intelli- 
gence. I entreat, advise, and urge them in behalf of the Lord 
to labor in such a blessed task, praising the Most High for their 
good fortune and bliss, which are great indeed. For his Majesty 
appoints you His treasurers and disbursers of His precious 
blood and places in your hands its price, which is the souls of so 
many Indians, who, lacking light and someone to furnish it to 
them continue in darkness and blindness and are deprived of 
the most holy and desirable of the immaculate, tender, and 
delightful law and of the blessing of eternal salvation. The 
said padres must outdo themselves in this field of the Lord to 
please the Most High, for the harvest is abundant and the 
workers are few and they must exercise the greatest possible 
charity with these creatures of the Lord, made in His image and 
likeness with a rational soul to enable them to know Him. 

Do not allow, my dear fathers and lords, that the wishes of 
the Lord and His holy will be frustrated and permitted to fail 
because of the many sufferings and hardships, for the Almighty 
will reply that He has His delights and joys with the sons of 
men. Since God created these Indians as apt and competent 
beings to serve and worship Him, it is not just that they lack 
what we, the rest of the Christian faithful, possess and enjoy. 
Rejoice then, my dear fathers, for the Lord has given you the 
opportunity, occasion, and good fortune of the apostles. Do 
not let it go to waste because of considerations of difficulty. 
Remember your duty to obey the Almighty and to extend and 
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plant His holy law regardless of the hardships and persecutions 
you may suffer in the emulation of your Master. 

I can assure your paternities that I know with all exactness 
and light that the blessed ones envy you, if envy could exist 
among them, which is impossible, but I am stating it thus, 
according to our mode of expression. If they could forsake 
their eternal bliss to accompany you in those conversions, they 
would do it. This does not surprise me, for, as they see in the 
Lord, who is the main cause and object of their bliss and the 
voluntary mirror in which all recognize themselves, the special 
bliss enjoyed by the apostles and for which they stand out over 
the other saints on account of what they have suffered for the 
conversion of souls; for this reason they would leave the enjoy- 
ment of God for the conversion of one soul. This will be a 
reason for your paternities availing yourselves of the oppor- 
tunity that offers itself to you. I confess that if I could buy it 
with my blood, life, or cruel sufferings, I would do it, for I envy 
the good fortune of your paternities. Because, although the 
Most High grants that I may attain this fruit in my life, it is 
not on a course where I may suffer as much as your paternities, 
nor that I deserve anything, since my imperfections prevent it. 
But since I am helpless, I offer with all my heart and soul to 
help those of this holy community with prayers and pious exer- 
cises. I beg my affectionate padres to accept my good will and 
desire and to let me partake of some of the minor tasks and 
undertakings carried on by your paternities in those conver- 
sions. I shall appreciate it more than whatever I do by myself, 
as the Lord will be highly pleased by the conversion of souls. 
This very thing I have seen in the Almighty, and I have heard 
His blessed angels tell me that they envied the custodians of 
souls who devote themselves to conversions. As ministers who 
present our deeds to the Most High, they affirm that the ones 
His Majesty accepts with gi'eatest satisfaction are those who are 
occupied in the conversions of New Mexico. The reason for 
this, the blessed angel explained, is that as the blood of the 
Lamb was sufficient for all souls and that He suffered for one 
what He suffered for all, the Lord grieved more over the loss 
of one soul through lack of knowledge of our holy faith than 
over enduring as many martyrdoms and deaths as He created 
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souls. This should encourage such a holy occupation as well 
as much suffering to succeed in it. 

As all that has been stated in my writing and that of my 
father custodian of New Mexico is true, being constrained by 
obedience, I signed it with my name. And I beg your pater- 
nities, all those I have mentioned here, in the name of the Lord 
himself, whom we serve and through whom I reveal this to you, 
to conceal and keep these secrets to yourselves, as the case 
demands that it should not be revealed to any living being. 

From this house of the Concepcion Purisima of Agreda, 
May 15, 1631, SoR Maria de Jes6s. 

C 

Benavides to the Missionaries in New Mexico Regarding His 
Interview with Mother Maria de Jes6s de Agreda [1631] 

My dear fathers and brothers: I should very much have 
liked to write here for your greater consolation the many things 
I have recorded both by my hand and by that of this saintly 
mother regarding what our Lord has done through her in our 
behalf and support in those conversions. However, they are 
more to be retained in the heart than to be recorded. It seems 
to me that your paternities will feel relieved with the preceding 
accounts, which are all in her hand and signature, which I retain 
in my possession, as her style and thought, it is clearly seen, are 
evangelical. 

I asked her whether we were proceeding in the right way in 
our conversions, not only in the buildings but also in the fields 
planted and whatever else is being done for the support and 
protection of the Indians. She replied that everything was very 
pleasing to our Lord, as it was all directed to the aim of the 
conversions, which is the greatest charity. She has earnestly 
taken it upon herself to commend your paternities to God, and 
also the peace and harmony between the governors and the 
friars, and to intercede for the conversions. Thus she com- 
mends everyone to God very earnestly, so that friars, governors, 
Spaniards, and Indians together and in harmony may worship 
and praise the Lord and above all may dedicate themselves to 
the bringing of the light of our holy Catholic faith to all those 
barbarous nations. Since His divine majesty employs us in that 
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holy task let us not falter and fail by not withstanding every- 
thing and every occasion when we meet with opposition. 

I realize also, dear fathers, that never did I deserve, because 
of my imperfections and limitations, to enjoy such peace as I 
desired. Nevertheless, I hope through the divine majesty that 
I may end whatever days He may grant me in the company and 
service of your paternities. His divine majesty knows how 
earnestly I desire it. 

Your paternities please commend me greatly to all those 
Spanish gentlemen. Knowing that they have always had a 
kindly disposition toward me, I repay it fully by telling, as I 
have done, his royal Majesty and his royal Council of the Indies 
that they are true apostolic soldiers, both in the courage and 
good example with which they accompany us, whereby his 
Majesty considers himself well served. He promised to grant 
me whatever favor I asked in their behalf. The most important 
thing is that they must consider themselves fortunate in being 
protected by the blessed spirit of Maria de Jesiis. She has seen 
them and commends them to God. So I thank them a thousand 
times, and God, for their being deserving. I have likewise told 
the Mother of the Christian spirit and virtue of all those Spanish 
women, of the humility and care with which they look after the 
neatness of the altars, and she said she also commends them to 
our Lord. I am also asking for the prayers of everyone. 

I am sending likewise my congratulations for all the Indians, 
for they command her principal affection, because she goes 
to those remote and distant kingdoms; and, like spiritual chil- 
dren, to whom she has preached our holy Catholic faith and 
illuminated the darkness of their idolatry, she keeps them ever 
in mind in order never to forget them in her prayers. Blessed 
be such a land, and blessed be its fortunate inhabitants, since 
they command so many favors from heaven. 

Your paternities’ humble servant and son. Fray Alonso be 
BENAV mES. 

Our most reverend father general sends from here to your 
paternities his blessing together with that of our father, Saint 
Francis, for, as such true sons of his, you devote yourselves to 
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such an apostolic task. He has instructed me to express this 
wish to your paternities. 

The End 

With the permission of the authorities. Printed in Mexico 
by Joseph Bernardo de Hogal, printer for the royal and apos- 
tolic tribunal of the Holy Crusade in this New Spain. Year of 
1730. [See pages 9-11 of the present work.] 

XII 

ENGLISH ACCOUNT OF THE ACTIVITIES 
OF BENAVIDES IN SPAIN. MADRID, AUGUST 

22, 1631 ^ 

Letter of Art Hopton, English Agent at Madrid, to Lord 
Dorchester with an Account of the Discovery of New 
Mexico and the Journey of its Provincial to Spain to Seek 

Assistance 

May it please your Lordship: 

Some years past the Fryers of the Order of St. Francis discov- 
ered in America that land which lies northward of New Spain 
and westward of Florida, which is since planted with colonyes 
of Spanyards and is called New Mexico. The Fryers have ever 
since continued theyr resort to that country from whence (with 
the last Fleet that came from New Spain) the Provincial! and 
another Frier came, to give an acc* to the King of the state of 
the country, and to demand a supply of Religious Men, and an 
increase of maintenance; among other propositions that he hath 
made, he hath propounded (as I am told) to the Counsel! of the 
Indies, that forasmuch as that Plantation runs northerly and 
must at length come to the westward of Virginia, it will be neces- 
sary to the safety of the Plantation, and to them to pass to it by 
the nearest way, to root out the English from that continent; this 
I am told is resolved on in the Counsell of the Indies, but 
whether order be given therein to Don Antonio de Oquenda 
(fol. 3"^) who went with the last Armada, or whether it shall be 
done by the next that goes or whether they intend to do it by a 

1. From handwritten copy in Library of Congress, from original in British 
Mu^um, MSS. Stowe, 186, fol. 3. 
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fleet sett out from the Indies I cannot informe your Lordship 
but am using dilligence to know it. 

Your Lordship’s most humble servant, Art Hopton. 

Madrid, Aug. 22, 1631. To the Lord Viscount Dorchester. 

XIII 

SOSA AND BENAVIDES TO THE COUNCIL 
OF THE INDIES, 1631 

A 

CONSULTA OF THE COUNCIL, ApRIL 8, 1631^ 

Fray Francisco de Sosa, court commissary and secretary 
general of the Franciscan order, has explained how widely 
spread Christianity is in the kingdom and provinces of New 
Mexico, that more than 500,000 Indians are converted to our 
holy faith, that more than 86,000 of these are baptized, that 
more than 100 friars of the order are aiding in their conversion, 
that in addition to the convents in that province there are more 
than 1 50 pueblos and in each one of them a church and a very 
good Spanish villa, that their need for a bishop to administer 
the sacrament of confirmation and other pontifical acts is very 
great, and that, in order to reach a decision more promptly in 
this matter, it was sent to the fiscal. He reports that, from the 
information which he has of the remoteness and expanse of 
these provinces and of the great work which has been carried 
on in them for the conversion of these souls, he deems it proper 
that a bishopric be established in them and that whoever your 
Majesty appoints to this office should be a member of this holy 
order. 

The Council, considering how important it is that these 
souls may have a pastor to rule and govern them and to attend 
to the other matters referred to above, is of the opinion that 
your Majesty (if you desire) should order the establishment of 
the said bishopric. And, in case that your Majesty decides on 
this policy, you may write to his Paternity and to your ambas- 
sador in Rome that he issue the orders for carrying it out. 

Don Fernando Ruiz de Contreras, secretary. 

1, Archive General de Indias, Guadalajara, legajo 63. 
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[The document is endorsed:] “Ask for information about 
this from the viceroy of Mexico and from the archbishop, and 
in their absence from the cabildo.” [Rubric of the king.] 

B 

CONSULTA OF THE COUNOL, ApRIL 8, 1631 ^ 

Sir: 

Fray Francisco de Sosa, court commissary and secretary 
general of the Franciscan order, has explained that the estab- 
lishment of a bishopric and the appointment of a bishop are of 
great importance and urgency for the education of the natives 
of the kingdom and provinces of New Mexico and for their 
preservation in our holy Catholic faith, for it is more than thirty 
years since that Christian work was begun. Today more than 
500,000 Indians are converted, and of these more than 86,000 
are baptized. Moreover, more than 100 friars of this order are 
aiding in their conversion; and no others, no secular priests, 
have come to assist in this labor. In addition to the convents 
which this order has founded, there are more than 1 50 pueblos, 
and in each one of them a church where mass is said and the 
holy sacraments are administered. There is also a very good 
Spanish viUa, together with other estancias and haciendas 
settled by Spaniards. 

This land is very remote from New Spain, for the conver- 
sion effected by the friars is more than 400 leagues away, a 
distance that is traversed in wagons and among innumerable 
enemies, which involves a delay of more than a year. As a 
result, it is not possible to procure the holy oil every year and 
sometimes five or six years pass before it is brought. They lack 
the sacrament of confirmation, which is so necessary to 
strengthen the souls of the faithful. These diflBculties would be 
avoided if there were a bishop to consecrate churches and to 
ordain priests from among the native Spaniards of that land, 
since they know its languages, and your Majesty would be 
spared the heavy costs in sending friars. Moreover, there would 
be someone to administer ecclesiastical justice and to grant 
dispensations for marriages. The establishment of this bishop- 


a. Ibid. 
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ric can be made without expense to your royal treasury, with 
only the tithes now available, and these are increasing daily, 
especially now that rich silver mines have been discovered, to 
which many Spaniards are hastening in order to exploit them. 
Consequently, the farms and the raising of cattle will be plenti- 
ful, and in the beginning it is not very necessary that the land 
be richer than is the case. 

Furthermore, these conversions are served by Franciscan 
friars who are devoid of human ambitions, and it is their order 
which has shouldered the burden of converting the natives of 
the Indies. Your royal predecessors, in view of this situation, 
gave them the first bishoprics in the Indies, and, assuming that 
the same reasoning applies in the first establishment [in New 
Mexico], may your Majesty be pleased that the one appointed 
as bishop in these kingdoms and provinces be of the same order; 
and he asks that your Majesty be pleased to order the establish- 
ment of the said bishopric and the appointment of a bishop in 
the kingdom and provinces of New Mexico to avoid the difficul- 
ties referred to. 

In order that the desirability of this request might be more 
readily recognized, it was submitted to Doctor Juan de Soldr- 
zano Pereyra of this Council, your Majesty’s fiscal, so that he 
might examine it and give his opinion. In it he says that, 
according to his information of the great expanse and remote- 
ness of these provinces, and because of the great amount of work 
that has been carried on in them for the conversion of souls by 
the Franciscan friars, he judges it desirable that the said bishop- 
ric be created, and that the one appointed as bishop be a friar 
of this holy order. 

Having considered this matter in the Council and how 
important it is that these souls have a pastor to rule and govern 
them and to attend to the other matters referred to, it has 
seemed that your Majesty (if you desire) should order the 
establishment of the said bishopric. And, in case that your 
Majesty approves, you may write to his Holiness and to your 
ambassador in Rome that he issue the necessary orders for carry- 
ing it out. May your Majesty order what you desire. 

Madrid, April 8, 1631. [There are seven rubrics.] 
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Royal Cedula to the Viceroy of New Spain Which Reports 
That Fray Francisco de Sosa^ Court Commissary and 
Secretary General of the Franciscan Order, Asks That a 
Bishopric Be Established in the Kingdom and Provinces of 
New Mexico and That a Bishop Be Appointed® 

The King 

Marquis of CerralvOj my kinsman^ viceroy^ governor and captain 
general of New Spain^ or to the person or persons who may 
be in charge of its government: 

Fray Francisco de Sosa, court commissary and secretary 
general of the Franciscan order, has informed me that the 
establishment of a bishopric is of great importance for the edu- 
cation of the natives of the kingdom and provinces of New 
Mexico and for their preservation in our holy Catholic faith. 
It is more than thirty years since that Christian labor was begun 
and today more than 500,000 Indians are converted, of whom 
more than 86,000 are baptized. Moreover, more than 100 
Franciscan friars are aiding in their conversion, and no others, 
no secular clergy, have come to the province to help. In addi- 
tion to the convents which this order has founded, there are 
more than 150 pueblos, each with its church where mass is 
said and the holy sacraments are administered. There is a 
very good Spanish villa and also some estancias and haciendas 
settled by Spaniards. Since this land is very remote from New 
Spain and the conversion which the said friars have effected is 
more than 400 leagues away, a distance which is traver^d in 
wagons among innumerable enemies and which involves a 
delay of more than a year, the result is that it is not possible to 
procure the holy oil every year and sometimes five or six years 
pass before it can be brought. They lack the sacrament of 
confirmation, which is so necessary to strengthen the ^uls of the 
faithful. These difficulties would be avoided if there were a 
bishop to consecrate churches, ordain priests from the native 
Spaniards of that land since they know its languages, and the 
heavy expenses incurred by my treasury in sending friars would 

Printed in Caspar de Villagri, Historia de la Nuema Mexico (Mexico, 
1900) , vol. n, Ap^ndice Tercero, pp. 3-4. 
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be spared. Moreover there would be someone to administer 
ecclesiastical justice and to grant dispensations for marriages. 
The establishment of this bishopric could be efiEected without 
any expense to my treasury with only the tithes that are now 
available and which are increasing daily, especially since very 
rich silver mines have been discovered, to which many Span- 
iards are hastening in order to exploit them. As a consequence, 
the farms and the raising of cattle will be plentiful, for in the 
beginning it is not necessary that the land be richer than is the 
case. 

Furthermore, since these conversions are served by Francis- 
can friars, so devoid of human ambitions, and it is their order 
which has shouldered the burden of converting the natives in the 
Indies, and my royal predecessors, in view of this situation, gave 
them the first bishoprics there: they asked me that, to over- 
come the diSiculties referred to, the said bishopric be estab- 
lished in the said kingdom and provinces of New Mexico and a 
bishop be appointed. 

This matter having been considered in my royal Council of 
the Indies, together with what my fiscal reported on it, and the 
Council having consulted with me, for I wish to know the 
advantages and disadvantages which this establishment may 
entail, I order you to inform me regarding this matter, so that, 
when informed, I may order what is best. Dated at Madrid, 
May 19, 1631. I THE King. By order of the king, our lord. 
Andr£s 0e RozaSj secretary. 


D 

Royal Ceuula to the Viceroy of New Spain. 

See the enclosed cedula, take very punctual and exact 
account of the state of the conversion of the natives of New 
Mexico, and report on it and on the other matters in the said 
cedula and on whatever there may be on the subject.”* 

The King 

Marquis of Cadereyta^ etc-: 

By my cedula of May 19, 1631, I ordered the Marquis of 
Ceiralvo, my viceroy of New Spain, to inform me in regard to 

4. Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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the request of Fray Francisco de Sosa, court commissary and 
secretary general of the Franciscan order, who asked that a 
bishopric be established in the kingdom and provinces of New 
Mexico and that a bishop be appointed, as is explained more 
fully in the cedula referred to, and which reads: 

[Here follows a copy of the cedula of May 19, 1631, given 
above.] 

Desiring that this Christian province may increase and be 
strengthened in our holy Catholic faith and with the holy ^cra- 
ment ,of confirmation, I have requested his Paternity that, 
while I with mature counsel am reaching a decision in regard 
to this establishment, he may authorize some of the more impor- 
tant friars (of the Franciscan order in that kingdom and prov- 
inces) to confirm the Indians; and since this matter of estab- 
lishing a bishopric is of such seriousness and importance, as can 
be understood, it is my wish to charge you, as I do charge and 
order you, to examine the cedula incorporated herewith, and, 
mindful of what it treats of, let them give you very punctual and 
exact accounts of the state of the conversion of the natives of 
the said kingdom and provinces, and of the increase in the 
propagation of the faith. 

Give me a report in regard to this and other matters referred 
to in the said cedula of what you may learn, so that, when I 
have examined it, I may order what may be most appropriate to 
the service of God, our Lord, and mine. Dated at Madrid, 
June 23, 1631. I THE King. By order of the king, our lord. 
Don Gabriel i>e Ocana y Alarcon, secretary. 

E 

Letters of Bienavides, 1631^ 

Sir: 

I, Fray Alonso de Benavides, custodian of New Mexico, state 
that both in a printed Memorial and in others written by hand, 
I have brought before your Majesty the matters pertaining to 
those conversions, and that to help and protect them it is 
desirable to grant the points I am presenting herewith. All of 

1. Archiva General de Indias, Guadalajara, legajo 65. On the cover sheet 
there is an entry which reads, in translation: “Assemble all the papers. October 
6, 1631.“ 
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“Ask for information about this from the viceroy of Mexico 
and from the archbishop, and in their absence from the cabildo/' 

Complying with the request of your Majesty, the dispatches 
were written and sent by the fleet which sailed this year for New 
Spain. So it seems that there was no omission on the part of the 
Council in this matter, nor is there anything left to decide in 
regard to the memorials which the said Father Fray Juan [sic] 
de Benavides is said to have presented concerning these affairs, 
as the only memorial left is the one above-mentioned. There- 
fore we do not know what he wishes the relatores for, since in this 
most important matter we must wait for the reports which your 
Majesty ordered to be obtained; for what the friar seems to 
aim at is that this bishopric be granted to him, as can be deduced 
from his approaching some members of the Council to this 
effect. Furthermore, the things he tells in the printed memorial 
and by word are of such gravity and importance that their 
credence cannot be left alone to his Reverence. So, in order 
to reach the most appropriate decision it is better to wait for the 
reports that your Majesty has requested, for great inconvenience 
would result if we gave the memorial easy credence. When your 
Majesty is informed of the state of the matter, you will order 
what you deem best. 

Madrid, September 16, 1631. [Five rubrics.] 
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XIV 

ACCOUNT OF THE CONVERSION OF NEW 
MEXICO PRESENTED TO THE SACRED 
CONGREGATION .OF THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE FAITH BY ORDER OF HIS HOLI- 
NESS, POPE URBAN VIII, OUR LORD, BY 
FATHER ALONSO DE BENAVIDES, OF THE 
ORDER OF SAINT FRANCIS, MINISTER OF 
THOSE CONVERSIONS, APRIL 2, 1634" 

First Knowledge of New Mexico 
Immediately after Emperor Charles V, through the inter- 
vention of the Marquis of the Valley, conquered and pacified 
New Spain with the apostolic authority of Alexander VI, Leo X, 
and Adrian VI, of glorious memory, at much expense, he sent 
twelve members of our religious order of the seraphic Saint 
Francis truly to convert these souls; these twelve missionaries 
alone baptized at that time more than fifteen million Indians, 
so that at present they are all Christians; and they soon learned 
that in the north there were numberless people, and this is the 
part which then they called New Mexico. The venerable father. 
Fray Marcos de Niza, in company wdth other fathers, and the 
same Marquis of the Valley, arrived in that country and traveled 
among numberless natives, to whom they brought for the first 
time the knowledge of the holy Catholic faith, and, planting 
crosses in all those parts, they returned to Old Mexico without 
taking any other action. 

Second Entrance 

After some time, in the year 1540, the same Father Fray 
Marcos de Niza, with his companions. Fray Juan de la Cruz and 
Fray Juan de Padilla, led by apostolic zeal, returned to follow 
those conversions, and the Catholic king sent four hundred 
soldiers in his company, commanded by the captain general, 

1. Rellatione delle conversioni del Novo Messico, presentata alia Sacra 
Congre^* di Propaganda Fide, de Mandata della S, di Papa Urbano Will Nostro 
Signore per il Pc^re Fra Alonso de Benaxndes dell* Ordine di S. Francesco minis- 
tro di quelle conversione,, 2 d*ApriU, 16^4., Archivio di Propaganda Fide, Scritture 
Anticke, vol. 259, ff. 154-156 (220-221 in new numbering) . 
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Don Francisco Vdsquez Coronado. Having passed through 
many nations and traversed more than fifty very large cities, 
bringing to all those places the knowledge of the holy Catholic 
faith, they, passing through those countries, arrived in the 
province of Sibola, next to the great kingdom of Quivira, when 
the general got orders from the viceroy to return to Old Mexico 
with the same soldiers on account of new plans which he had, 
and the blessed father. Fray Marcos de Niza, and his companions 
remained here, preaching the holy Catholic faith; then all three 
were martyred by the barbarous idolatrous Indians.^ 

Third Entrance 

Then forty years passed, when it was not possible to enter 
those conversions again. In the year 1581, however, the vice- 
roy having urgent orders from the Catholic king that he should 
not rest in those conversions, with Christian zeal, sent for a royal 
cedula, which, if it were not enough for the entrance of the 
Indies, at least was sufficient for the conversion of a province; 
and he sent to Spain also for all of his royal patrimony. In 
consequence of this, the blessed father. Fray Francisco Lopez, 
and his two companions. Fray Juan de Santa Maria and Fray 
Agustin Ruiz [Rodriguez],® accompanied by certain Spanish 
soldiers provided for every need for this journey by the viceroy, 
entered by different paths through infinite and indomitable 
nations with much labor and dangers, preaching our holy Cath- 
olic faith, and in one year arrived in New Mexico, where his 
other brothers had received martyrdom. But the soldiers, in 
view of their small force and the great number of barbarians, 
judged it too dangerous to remain here, and so they returned. 
But the aforesaid friars, having found the place they sought— 
there being many people to whom they could preach the divine 
word— stayed here among the Tioas [Tiwa or Tigua] nation, 
where, for showing them the falsity of their idolatry and the 
infinite truth of our holy Catholic faith, because of the Indians’ 
hatred of it, all three were martyred. 

2. As is well known. Fray Marcos accompanied Coronado as guide in 1540, 
but was ^nt back to Mexico from Hawikuh and did not suffer martyrdom. 

$. See note 49, p. 242. This was the Rodriguez-Chamuscado expedition. 
In this summary of earlier historical events, Benavides cannot be regarded as 
an authority. 
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Fourth Entrance and Foundation of New Mexico 

These entrances were continued both because of the apos^ 
tolic zeal of the monastic fathers and the orders of the Catholic 
king; the latter made very large expenditures, in the years 1582, 
1584, and 1590, without being able to convert people so rebel- 
lious and obstinate; so the friars returned, contenting them- 
selves at least with having preached the divine word. 

However, the Catholic king, being unable to tolerate such 
resistance, commanded that the whole energy of the fathers and 
soldiers should be devoted to pacifying and converting those 
barbarous and indomitable tribes. And so in the year of 1596 
an apostolate of twelve seraphic friars was chosen and dedicated 
to the general conversion of those nations, who, by order of the 
viceroy of Old Mexico, should be accompanied by many soldiers. 
The latter were married, bringing with them their wives and 
children to settle the country. The captain there was a goodly 
Christian gentleman named Don Juan de Ohate, who bore the 
title of Adelantado of New Mexico.^ There was spent on this 
journey more than three hundred thousand escudos.® The 
people arrived in New Mexico after much suffering, having 
taken a whole year; and although the Indians offered the usual 
resistance to the divine word, preached by the humble sons of 
Saint Francis, this time God showed His power, confirming it 
with miracles, so that there resulted the conversion of more than 
one hundred and fifty strongholds and cities of eight different 
nations who inhabited one or the other bank of the famous Rio 
del Norte or the area to the north for a distance of seven hun- 
dred miles wide and as many long, where those conversions have 
continued. Now we have founded there thirty-three convents 
of our seraphic religion, for up to the present no others have 
entered here, nor priests; and in every stronghold and dty there 
is a large church where the sacraments are ministered and where 
now there are about one hundred thousand souls baptized.® 

4. See Hammond, Don Juan de Onate and the Founding of Nem Mexico. 

5. The approximate equivalent of 1150,000. 

6. As usual, Benavides' figures are greatly exaggeratai- As before mentioned, 
it was his earnest desire that more missionaries should be sent, consequently he 
was ever prone to exploit the importance of New Mexico as a field for missionary 
endeavor. 
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The blessed father, Fray Francisco de Escobar, apostolic 
friar, to whom God granted the gift of languages, commissary 
of those conversions, with his companion, Fray Juan de San 
Buenaventura, lay brother of saintly simplicity, seeing the good 
fruits and labors of other friars, determined to enter the western 
part, on account of hearing of innumerable people there who 
were still in the darkness of idolatry. The Adelantado [Onate] 
accompanied them with some soldiers, and having journeyed 
more than six hundred miles among diverse and numerous 
nations, the friar preached our holy Catholic faith in their 
own language.’’^ Arriving then at the South sea, they came 
to a very large port, which the Adelantado took in the 
name of the Catholic king of Spain. Entering to the waist in 
the water, armed with a shield in one arm and a sword in his 
hand and striking the water, he said, “I take possession for the 
king, our lord.” And then the blessed Fray Juan de San Buena- 
ventura, hearing of this captain’s action, remembered that the 
word of God had taken possession of all this land of the Indies; 
therefore, imitating the captain, and with zeal and heavenly 
spirit, he took a crucifix in his hands and likewise entered the 
water up to his chest, and, making the sign of the cross with 
the crucifix, he said in a loud voice, “I take possession in the 
name of our Lord for our holy Catholic faith and for our holy 
mother church of Rome.” By which action all were exemplified 
and pleased, and so tliey returned to their first places, leaving 
all that nation attached to our holy Catholic faith, although 
they continued to resist holy baptism. 

Entrance from New Mexico to the East 

There succeeded to the office of commissary of these conver- 
aons Father Fray Francisco de Velasco, a priest of virtuous life. 
Seeing how his predecessor. Fray Francisco de Escobar, entered 
to the west, he wished, through pious jealousy, to enter toward 
the east, where he knew there lived numberless natives. Taking 
for his companion Fray Pedro de Vergara, a lay brother of holy 

7. It would hardly have been possible for anyone, in so short a time, to 
have aoc|iiim! a preaching knowledge of the languages of ^'diverse and numerous 

nations.” 
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life, he went, accompanied by the Adelantado and some soldiers. 
Passing through many nations, he gave them the first knowledge 
of the holy Catholic faith, and having traveled more than six 
hundred miles, they came to see the kingdom of Quivira and 
other neighboring provinces. The said Padre Velasco was the 
first apostle who preached the word of God to them. He planted 
crosses everywhere, whereby he left the natives much attached 
to our holy Catholic faith. As a result of such expeditions, 
these conversions, with much labor of the friars, have been 
brought up to the present and perfect state which they enjoy 
today. 

New Conversions of New Mexico in the Time of the Pon- 
tificate OF His Holiness, Pope Urban VIII, Our Lord 

Since it had cost so much effort and the lives of the seraphic 
sons to plant the vine of the Lord, the divine majesty revealed 
that this entrance produced the largest and best fruit, it being 
accomplished during the happy time of the pontificate of his 
Holiness, Pope Urban VIII, our lord, and that his beatific 
hand should adorn and honor the first primitive church. In 
the year 1623, I, Fray Alonso de Benavides, was elected the 
first custodian minister of those conversions and the first com- 
missary of the Inquisition in New Mexico,® having been oc- 
cupied for more than twenty years in the service of such con- 
versions and ministrations. In the first four years of my sojourn 
in New Mexico, the Catholic king commanded that I should 
be given twenty-five friars as my companions, and at another 
time thirty more, in which there were spent more than two 
hundred and seventy thousand escudos, both for the sustenance 
of the fathers as well as for the founding of new churches, and 

8. On this point, Scholes ("Problems in the Early Ecclesiastical History of 
New Mexico,” p. 53) remarks: “This would seem at first sight to indicate 
that Benavides claimed for himself the honor of first Custodian, but the state- 
ment may be subjected to some interpretation. The date 1623 is unquestionably 
right, ... It is also true that Benavides was Commissary of the Holy OfBce in 
New Mexico, the first person, in fact, to have such an appointment. Now, is it 
not possible that the quotation may be made to read that he was the first person 
to hold both appointments—custodian and commissary of the Holy Office? Such 
an interpretation fits the facts entirely. If, however, the quotation is to be read 
so as to make Benavides the first Custodian, then the statement can not be sup- 
ported by other evidence. In fact, other evidence proves that he was not,** 
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cnrious gifts for winning the barbarous Indians, dealing with 
them peacefully, and leading them to the word of God. With 
all of this and the apostolic zeal and spirit of the many friars, 
they had already performed the greatest and most miraculous 
conversions which we had yet experienced, for here and in 
many other places and provinces our task and mission was to 
preach to them the holy Catholic faith. 

To me fell the lot of converting the near-by Pira and Tom- 
pira nations,^ Even with the occupations of my office, the divine 
majesty worked in such a way with His holy word that, 
preached even by so weak an instrument, today they are all 
converted. Here I founded a church in every stronghold and 
town; and there are more than fifteen thousand souls. 

In the year 1628 there was effected also the conversion of 
the great Apache nation on the western side toward Xila, as 
far as the last of the Navajo, which is the largest and most 
bellicose of all, where there are so many people that they can- 
not be reckoned in numbers. 

The blessed father, Fray Pedro de Ortega,^® in the year 
1629, w^ent with a companion to the northern part more than 
three hundred miles until they arrived at a place within view 
of the kingdom of Quivira, preaching our holy Catholic faith 
and planting crosses everyw^here, where there were often seen 
the gallows from which to receive the palm of martyrdom; and 
His divine majesty reserved this fate for him afterward in the 
Xumana nation, where, on account of the great zeal of this 
conversion and because of the suspicion of those idolatrous 
Indians, they poisoned him with the most cruel poison. He 
died while laboring to spread our holy Catholic faith. 

Fathers Fray Juan de Salas and his companion. Fray Diego 
L6pez,^^ went to the eastern part, more than three hundred 
and fifty miles, where they converted more than fifteen thou- 
sand souls of the nation of Xumanos, Japies, and others, for 
there is in that region an infinite number of people. In these 
conversions God performed marvelous portents in confirmation 
of His sacred word, preached by the humble Franciscans. 

§. See note 72. 

10. See notes 129 and 134. 

n. Sec note 137. 
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Father Fray Roque de Figueredo and Fray Francisco de 
Porras, with four other companions, at this time entered to 
convert the natives of Zuni and Moqui [respectively], three 
hundred miles westward, where they converted more than 
twenty thousand souls, not without great labor and danger, 
as the blessed Fray Francisco de Porras died of poison. Because 
of their witchcraft and idolatr^^ the [Zuni] Indians also mar- 
tyred the blessed Fray Francisco Letrado and Fray Martin de 
Arvide.^^ 

Government and Method to Be Obser\’ed in New Mexico 

By command of the Catholic king, all of these conversions 
are provided with friars every three years and with all the 
needs for the foundation of the churches, where the friars 
ministered with apostolic authority; w'herefore the propagation 
of our holy mother church grew eveiy' day, without which it 
would be impossible to live among those barbarous nations, so 
remote and distant, exercising the life and example which the 
apostolic office demands of those who practice it, keeping always 
in view the death which they saw some of their brothers suffer 
every day for preaching the very word of God which they 
promulgate. 

The Catholic king, waiting upon such illustrious efforts 
and the great growth and expansion of that new church, deter- 
mined in the year 1631 to establish a bishopric and to ask his 
Holiness, Pope Urban VIII, to confirm it. 

At the same time his Majesty decided that the friars of 
Saint Francis who were here, as they were the first in every 
country of the Indies, should be appointed first, but up to this 
time no person has been nominated for the dignity of bishop.^® 

Again his Majesty ordered that there should be provided 
at his most liberal expense whatever was necessary for these 
conversions; that, although in these countries there had been 
discovered and found many gold and silver mines and other 

12. Scholes (“Early Ecclesiastical History,” pp. 53-54) mentions the fact 
that, although Fray Estevan de Perea had chai^ of the extension of the mission- 
ary work to these tribes, Benavicjes does not mention his name, although he “was 
undoubtedly the outstanding figure in the New Mexican Church in his day.” 
For these friars, see notes 100, 105-107. 

13. There are numerous references in the appendices to this volume point- 
ing toward the desired establishment of a bishopric for New Mexico. 
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metals, he does not wish the friars to use them for their sus- 
tenance, as it would result in great contempt on the part of 
the idolatrous for the word of God and His ministers, all of 
which was punctiliously observed. 

This is the condition in which at present one finds the 
conversions of New Mexico. For the sake of brevity I omit 
telling of the portentous miracles done by our Lord in these 
conversions, putting it all in larger reports which his Holiness, 
Pope Urban VIII, commanded me to make. I shall say only 
that here they have elected as their supreme patron and pro- 
tector the most glorious apostle. Saint Paul, for on the day of 
his conversion he performed the most memorable and marvel- 
ous things, in particular appearing visibly on the day of the 
conquest of the penol of Acoma,^^ accompanied by the blessed 
Virgin Mary. So in the name of all the apostolic fathers, sons 
of humble Saint Francis as well as the other faithful ones, they 
ask the confirmation of this election and that they may recite 
the service with the octave, as they usually do out of devotion 
at this celebration and jubilee at this festival. And lastly, in 
the name of all those whom, with all humility, I represent, I 
have observed the rule and kissed the foot of our Lord as the 
universal head of His church, submitting all that has been writ- 
ten above to the honor and protection of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda Fide, whose orders and commands we 
shall always observe and obey. Fray Alonso i>e BENAvmEs. 

14. See Villagri, History of New Mexico, pp. 264-267. 
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XV 

DEGREES GRANTING CONCESSIONS TO 
THE NEW MEXICO MISSIONS, JUNE 5 AND 
AUGUST 1634 

Decree of June 5^ 

His Eminence, Cardinal Pamphylius, referring to those 
things which were done by the fathers of the order of the 
Minorites of the Observance in New Mexico, and especially 
to the conversion of various peoples of North America, of their 
customs and superstitions, and the nature of the regions there 
existing, and of the obedience which the aforesaid peoples 
have maintained through the aid of Father Alfonso Benavides 
of this same order, the Sacred Congregation decreed as follows: 

1. That this matter must be taken up with Cardinal de 
Monte, shortly to come to Rome, for the purpose of obtaining 
greater certainty on the contents in the report of the said Fray 
Alfonso. 

2. After having secured the aforesaid certainty, the Sacred 
Congregation resolved that an affirmative reply should be 
given to the request of the petitioner, namely, the permi^ion 
of indulgences in the celebration of the conversion of Saint 
Paul with the octave, of the apostolic mission under the pre- 
fecture of upper New Mexico for the time, and the creation 
of a new bishopric in the city of Santa Fe. 

3. It approved the su^estion of the aforesaid Fray Alfonso 
for the sending of the Irish Brothers to Virginia and other 
places near New Mexico frequented by the English and the 
Dutch, for the restriction of the heretics, lest the heretics cor- 
rupt New Mexico. 

Decree of August 28, 1634^ 

The Reverend Domodaeo, apostolic protonotary, referring 
to the part of the report on the missions of the Minorite friars 

1. Arcfamo di Propaganda Fide, Atti, vol .10, fol. 56. Ad. Congr^. Diei 5 
Junii 1634, ndm. 28. 

2. Idem, foL cxi. Ad. Congreg. Diei 28 August! 1634, ndm. 27 (text in 
Latin) . 
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of the Obsen'ance in New Mexico presented to the Sacred 
Congregation by Father Alfonso de Benavides, who was the 
6rst of those old servants to take the lead in the conversion of 
New Mexico through the friars of St. Francis, and referring 
thereafter to the martyrdom of six missionary friars for the 
Catholic faith, namely Father Marcos de Niza,* Father Juan 
de Padilla, Father Juan de la Cruz, Father Francisco Lopez, 
Father Juan de Santa Maria, and Father Agusdn Ruiz (Rod- 
riguez) , our Holy Father orders a special congregation to be 
called in the presence of his Eminence, Ginetto, concerning 
the said martyred friars, for which purpose the above Domo- 
daeo and protonotary, promoter of the faith, has summoned 
the Congregation of the Holy Rites. 

XVI 

PETITIONS OF BENAVIDES REGARDING 
TRIBUTE AND PERSONAL SERVICE BY THE 

INDIANS 

A 

Tributes^ 

Through royal decrees it is ordered that no tributes® or per- 
sonal services be imposed on the Indians of New Mexico until 
after they have been baptized. Before any can be levied against 
them, the governor of the province and the custodian must 
notify the viceroy and the royal audiencia of Mexico stating the 
reasons why they should be imposed, this to be done by the 

* Fray Marcc^ was not a martyr. 

1. This document is found in a group of Benavides and other papers relating 
to New Mexico and Nueva Vizcaya in the Archive General de Indias, Guadala- 
jmra, l^jo 63. They were classified by Elimbeth Howard West under the years 
1639, 1653, and 1658, but contain other years as well. Several, however, are 
undated, which makes it very difBcult to place them exactly. 

This particular document has no title and is neither signed nor dated, but 
appears to have been written by Benavid^ himself. Since it embodies his argu- 
ments for exempting the Indians of New Mexico from being granted in 
eicomienda and from rendering personal service and tribute, an exemption 
whldi the king granted in a cedula of January 30, 1635, it was clearly written 
before this date, |xrha|» soon after Benavides reached Spain, See Appendix 
XVIIl-£. 

s. On the subject of tiibote, to which a number of references are made in 
these documents, consult the index. 
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viceroy himself and the royal audiencia, and in no other way. 
At present everything is done in just the opposite manner; even 
before the pueblos are converted, the governor himself gives 
them out in encomienda without notifying the custodian or the 
viceroy. Even before they are converted and baptized, when 
they are only pacified, they [Spaniards] constrain them to pay 
tribute and to do personal service, taking them far from their 
pueblos and treating them badly. As a result, the heathen 
Indians who have not yet been converted or even pacified say 
that they do not want to become converted, or even pacified, 
that they do not want to become Christians, in order not to pay 
tribute or serve. They have even been sent to be sold as slaves 
in New Spain, as was the practice. They escape these and other 
abuses as long as they remain free and do not become Christians. 

Wherefore your Majesty is entreated to order, under severe 
penalties, that the Indians of New Mexico be not given in enco- 
mienda by the governors of New Mexico until five years after 
the whole pueblo has been baptized, and in order to be given in 
encomienda, the said governor and the custodian there must 
notify the viceroy and the audiencia, reporting that the five 
years have passed, so that they may be authorized to do it; that 
the encomenderos of the said pueblos should have no other 
power or rights over the pueblos and Indians than the tribute 
owed them; that the Indians must remain always as tributary 
vassals of your Majesty, in whose name they pay the tribute to 
their encomenderos, without owing them any more obligations 
than to those who are not encomenderos; that neither the 
encomenderos nor any other Spaniards be allowed to live in 
their pueblos without the consent of the Indians themselves; 
that they may not have houses in the pueblos for their employ- 
ment or other gain, by which they cause much harm to the 
pueblos and the Indians. 

Likewise, it has been established by the first governors of 
New Mexico, and is being continued by order of the viceroy 
that each house pay a tribute consisting of a cotton blanket, the 
best of which are about a yard and a half square, and a fanega 
of corn. This is understood to be for each house and not for each 
Indian, even though many Indian families live in such houses. 
It often happens that the pueblos increase or decrease in houses. 
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or, if one tumbles down, its dwellers move to that of their rela- 
tives, and none of these pay tribute, except for the house in 
which they live. This works against the increase in houses, as 
tribute is collected as soon as the owners occupy them. 

The encomenderos compel the Indians whose houses may 
have fallen down, or which they may have lost for other reasons, 
to pay tribute, even though they live in someone else's house. 
It is requested of your Majesty that the Indians of New Mexico 
do not pay tribute by the person, but by the house, as has always 
been done; that, as the encomendero is ready to receive the 
tribute of houses added to their pueblos, he should also be ready 
to lose and cease taking tribute from abandoned houses, even 
though the owners live in someone else's house. 

It is requested that the Indians who, of their own will, move 
to live in other pueblos, being free, as they are, must not be 
hindered by their encomenderos, the governors, or other per- 
sons; that they may live freely in whatever pueblo they wish, 
and that, after they have established residence there for one 
year and a day, they become taxpayers at the place like the 
others of the same pueblo to the encomendero with whom they 
live. For the Indians suffer much harm when, if they do not 
get along with the encomendero in a pueblo where they do not 
find as good facilities for their work and farming as in some 
other one, they are forced to live there for the accommodation 
of the encomendero, whether they like it or not. If they have 
this freedom, the encomenderos will help and accord good 
treatment to their tributary Indians so that they will not leave 
their pueblos and their tributes diminish. 

It is requested that all the caciques, chief captains, governors, 
alcaldes, and fiscales of the churches, on account of the big tasks 
they perform for the republic and the service of your Majesty, 
be exempt from tribute and personal service while they hold 
these offices. They are so busy in their offices that even their 
planted fields are cared for by others, as they are unable to do it 
themselves. The native lords and chieftains resent very much 
that they are compelled to pay tribute. Likewise, all the 
Indians who are choir singers and assistants in the churches are 
free only from personal service, but not from tribute, because 
of their regular attendance in church and in the schools. 
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It is requested that the Spanish governors be forbidden to 
issue warr^ts or permits to take Indian boys or girls from the 
pueblos on the pretext that they are orphans, and take them 
to serve permanently in the houses of the Spaniards where they 
remain as slaves. As a matter of fact, the orphans are well cared 
for at the homes of their grandparents or other relatives where 
they are brought up as if they were their own children. In case 
there should be any one without a home, the governor should 
not issue w^arrants without the consent of the ecclesiastical min- 
ister, who lives alone with the Indians and know^^s their needs 
and relieves them as much as he is able. This must be done so 
that the destitute Indian orphans may live freely with their 
relatives. The governors often take from the Spaniards some 
Indians who are serving the Spaniards well, in order to keep 
them for themselves. They take them without compensation, 
or, in payment, give them a permit to go to the pueblos to look 
for other boys and girls and to take them by force. 

It is requested that the Indians taken in wars, whatever their 
nation, may not be given as slaves or sentenced to personal 
service outside of New Mexico, as is prescribed by royal decrees. 
On the contrary, they should be placed in convents of the friars 
or in houses of Spaniards or Indians of exemplary conduct so 
that they may be taught our holy Catholic faith with all kind- 
ness in order that they may become Christians. If any of them 
should run away they will tell the people of their nations of the 
good treatment accorded them and they will become inclined to 
our life and religion. This assignment to a convent may not be 
in the nature of a sale, transfer, or any other material considera- 
tion or period of time, but simply as an act of charity to instruct 
and convert them, which is the only purpose for which we have 
gone there. They must always be free in their lands, as they 
are often taken in wars and on other occasions, placed with an 
individual for many years who then transfers them to another 
individual for a consideration for the remainder of the time the 
assignment is to last. This is often done by the governors 
through a third party, and under this pretext they take many 
Indians, both men and women, to Mexico and other places to be 
sold. 

It is requested that the Spanish governors be forbidden from 
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depriving any native Indian chief of his post or authority, 
because of the fact that the Indians greatly resent seeing their 
leaders and chieftains mistreated. 

It is requested that the grants of lands which the governors 
may make to Spaniards both for grazing and farming shall con- 
form to the royal ordinances; that to make grants the adjacent 
Indians and pueblos must be notified, and the proposal must be 
announced for a period of thirty days at the time of mass on 
holidays with the aid of the ecclesiastical minister so that these 
grants may not be to the detriment of the Indians and their 
lands be taken away from them. These grants are made 
secretly so that when the poor Indians want to return to their 
lands the Spaniards are already in possession of them, and from 
there they expand and add to their lands more than was given 
to them. They force the Indians, by evil treatment and by 
losses to their cattle, to abandon their lands and to leave their 
possessions to the Spaniards. 

It is requested that the governors, since your Majesty gives 
them a salary of two thousand ducats a year for their support, 
shall obey the royal cedulas, by which they are ordered not to 
have farms or cattle ranches, even on the pretext that they are 
for the maintenance of their houses, as they are given a salary 
for that. This will prevent them from taking the best lands 
that the Indians have for their fields and from depriving the 
adjacent Spaniards of help to develop their lands. And in order 
to send their cattle to New Spain to sell, they rob the land of 
the cattle which are so desirable for increasing its welfare 
and permanence. In addition, in order to care for the cattle, 
they send along the best Indians of the land who then are left 
stranded because the distance is so great, and they find them- 
selves unable to return to their country and homes. With their 
connivance others, too, send out cattle, and in particular female 
cattle, whereby the land is impoverished. 

One of the main reasons for the unrest in that land of New 
Mexico is the desire of the governor that there be no other 
judge or tribunal than his; that the custodian, who is the one 
who administers ecclesiastical justice there, does not do or 
execute anything in the matters of the church without the inter- 
vention and authority of the governor. In particular, if any 
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one seeks the protection of the church for any reason, the gov- 
ernor says that it can only be done by his authority, the consul- 
tation of the ecclesiastical judge being unnecessary. Many 
serious disaffections ensue over upholding these and other pre- 
rogatives, the country being so far away, and the conversions are 
disturbed and even hindered. To bring this about the gov- 
ernors issue proclamations, telling the people not to obey the 
friars in anything, except that those who want to may hear 
mass, that the friars have no other powers, that the governor 
alone is the one who has authority as a judge there. In order to 
avoid all this, your Majesty is entreated to grant that primitive 
church, now that it is established according to its principles, 
that whoever takes refuge in a church or cemetery in New 
Mexico be fully respected and protected, even in cases where 
this is not granted to others. This will afford some protection 
and relief to the helpless Spaniards who live there as in a walled 
prison. If they are deprived of the protection of the church, 
they will have no means of defending themselves against the 
tyranny of many governors. And the Indians, when they see 
this, will conceive a greater respect and veneration for the 
church. Because of such absolute po'wer of the governors 
there, many people desist from going to colonize at their own 
expense. 

The privilege that your Majesty has granted this land pro- 
vides that whoever has served there at his own expense for a 
period of five years be declared hijodalgo and be entitled to hold 
encomiendas in those pueblos. The governors often take away 
these encomiendas and give them to those who came with 
them, thereby keeping them for themselves during the time they 
remain there, thus depriving many Spaniards and their children 
who have serv^ed for many years of their due reward. May your 
Majesty be pleased to order that no one can be granted an 
encomienda or be in charge of one until he has served the said 
five years in that land as is prescribed, and also that in all cases 
the natives, sons of the founders and conquistadores, be pre- 
ferred, in order that in this way many may be encouraged to go 
to settle in that land at their own expense, whereby your 
Majesty will be greatly benefited. 

It is requested that whoever founds establishments of mines. 
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farms, or cattle ranches anpvhere along the road from the valley 
of Santa Barbara to the Rio del Norte be thereby favored and 
protected in their occupancy, and that they be exempt for 
twenty years from the payment of any royal fifth, tribute, alca- 
bala, or any other assessment; that they be given, in the name 
of your Majesty, the mercury they need in the same manner as 
other miners. 

It is requested that if anyone should wish to found at his 
own cost a town at the pass of the Rio del Norte, which is mid- 
way to New Mexico, royal authorities and powers should be sent 
to the viceroy of Mexico to agree with him as to the privileges 
that might be granted to him and that he might demand.® That 
pass is extremely important, both for keeping open that trail 
and for the conversion of the many savage nations in that region. 
Your Majesty would be greatly benefited by the foundation of 
such a town and by the production of the mines and farms that 
may be established there. The same terms should be arranged 
for anyone who should like to settle at the bay of the Espiritu 
Santo river, which is situated across from Havana, on the coast 
that borders New Mexico on the east between Florida and 
Tampico. 

It is provided and established in New Mexico that, because 
the trip is so long and difficult~it requires a whole year to make 
it— every three years, at the cost of your Majesty, there be 
brought from Mexico everything that is needed both for the 
founding of new churches at the conversions and for the vest- 
ments of the friars, their ministers.^ As this is handled by the 
royal oflScials, no matter how much we may ask for this aid, they 
do not give it every three years, but it reaches New Mexico at 
the end of six or seven years. Since this aid is furnished in 
limited quantity for three years only, the friars endure so much 
difficulty and privation that lately mass has been said only on 
holidays for lack of wine, which is furnished in three-year ship- 
ments, as it is sent either through bidding or through agents and 
is paid for from the accounts of your Majesty at excessive prices. 

In this connection there are other strange details that cannot 

3. See Hughes, Anne E., The Beginning of Spanish Settlement in the El Paso 
DutricL 

4. Sec Scholes, "‘The Supply Service of the New Mexican Missions in the 
fcventcenth Century/’ in New Mexico Historical Remew, v. 
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be put in writing. We take to New Mexico things of little 
value, and your Majesty pays for them as if they were the best 
in the world. This would not happen if the goods had been 
entrusted to the friars who are to receive them, and if they them- 
selves were in charge of buying the goods. Thus your Majesty 
would save a good many ducats in these expenses, and those con- 
versions would receive this help punctually every three years, 
and even every year in the following manner: 

Let anyone examine the royal books in which are recorded 
the expenses of your Majesty in the last supply service and 
deduct respectively what a missionary friar in New Mexico costs 
your Majesty each year, including all the expenses from the time 
he leaves Mexico with the wagons which your Majesty main- 
tains for this purpose. By giving this quantity in reales each 
year in Mexico and Zacatecas and having on the first trip the 
wagons fully equipped as usual, we would save your Majesty 
from four to six thousand pesos every three years, which you 
spend in the upkeep of the said wagons; from then on we will 
manage them and keep them up. In this manner we shall have 
our provisions every three years or oftener, and we ourselves will 
buy to our satisfaction the goods that are needed in those con- 
versions. We will buy much cheaper, and with the same 
amount we would maintain the people in charge of the wagons. 
So, without your Majesty spending a single additional penny 
more than now, we would save the great cost of the upkeep of 
the wagons, and the conversions would be provisioned on time. 

There is another way whereby we could be punctually pro- 
visioned and at much less cost to your Majesty. This would 
be by giving us the stipend or aid in the same manner that it 
is given to the Jesuit fathers in the conversions of Sinaloa, which 
are less than two hundred leagues from Mexico, and in a country 
at peace and with better climate. We are four hundred leagues 
away, in a severe climate, in a walled prison, in a country at war. 
Since greater work deserves greater reward, we receive the 
same amount that is given and spent on the said fathers, which 
is three hundred fifty pesos in reales each year for each minister. 
The first year they serve in the mission, they are given all that is 
necessary in the way of sacred vestments. Thus, computing all 
that is spent on a missionary friar in New Mexico per year and 
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what is spent for one in Sinaloa, the royal books will show that 
we spend much more in New Mexico because of the manner 
in which it is used. This means that we would save your Majesty 
more than one-fourth of the cost. On this matter it is not pos- 
sible to write everything that w’ould redound to the benefit of all. 

I beseech the king, our lord, in the name of all New Mexico 
and in behalf of the friars, Spaniards, and natives, to please 
order that a cedula be issued stating that you consider yourself 
well served by everyone and instructing the governors to accord 
good treatment and maintain good relations with such loyal 
vassals in order that they may put a stop to the ill treatment 
they often inflict on their adjacent Spaniards and Indians, and 
the bad relations they maintain with the friars, whom all the 
Catholic kings have honored so much in royal cedulas. This 
would encourage everyone to go ahead and outdo himself in the 
service of the two Majesties. 


B 

Petition Approved January 19, 1635® 

Sir: 

I, Fray Alonso de Benavides, procurator general for the 
conversions of New Mexico, state that the main and general 
answer given to us by those pagans for not becoming Christians 
is that w’hen they do become Christians they are at once com- 
pelled to pay tribute and render personal service. For this 
reason alone they prefer to continue in the blindness which 
they enjoy in their idolatry rather than to become Christians, 
even when they acknowledge the infallible truth of the mild 
yoke of our holy evangelic law which we preach to them. By 
removing this obstacle, the Catholic aim of your Majesty will 
be attained by the conversion of countless souls. 

Therefore, I entreat and beseech your Majesty that, with 
your unfeiling zeal for the healing of souls inherited from 
your royal forefathers, you deign, by royal cedula, to command 
the viceroys, royal audiencias, and other royal agents in New 
Spain to protect all the nations of New Mexico, so that they 
may not in any way be compelled to render any personal service 
or pay any tribute until ten years after completion of the bap- 

5. Arcliivo General de Indias, Mexico, 304 (old number 60-3-4) • 
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tism of the converted nation, as has been ordered in many 
royal cedulas and as is observed in all the conversions in the 
Indies, exempting permanently from the said personal service 
and tribute all the caciques and principal people, together with 
their households, and likewise all the Indians engaged in divine 
service in the churches and convents, and ail the ministers of 
justice engaged in the service of your Majesty and of their 
republic, this exemption to last only during the said exercises 
or the tenure of their offices and not otherwise. The enco- 
miendas that may be granted contrary to the tenor of this 
royal cedula shall be made to comply with its dictate and 
justice and the encomenderos forced, in accordance with pre- 
vious rulings, to pay for the personal service at the proper 
time; and they shall accord good treatment to these natives 
both in this service and in the collection of tribute, as faithful 
vassals who, with such a good and spontaneous will, have ren- 
dered obedience to your Majesty in order that, as their natural 
king and lord, you may protect them in peace and justice, and 
I shall be thus favored. Fray Alonso de Benavides [Rubric]. 

[On the reverse:] 

Sir: 

In behalf of the Indians of New Mexico it is asked that 
their exemption from tribute and personal service be for ten 
years from the time the whole nation is converted. 

[On the cover sheet of the document is found the following:] 
Fray Alonso de Benavides, January 19, 1655. Let the cedulas 
already issued exempting from tribute the Indians who become 
converted be observ^ed by the viceroy, and this shall be under- 
stood to include the Indians of New Mexico. [There is a rubric.] 
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XVII 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR BENAVIDES AND HIS 
COMPANION TO GO TO NEW MEXICO, 1634 

A 

Fray Alonso be Benavides^ a Calced Franciscan. Plans for 
Him and a Companion to Go to New Mexico^ September 28. 

1634^ 

For the transportation, sustenance, and clothing of these 
two Franciscan friars who are to go to New Mexico, in accord- 
ance with the order issued by his Majesty, there will be re- 
quired 46,732 maravedis, without including their expenses 
from the time they leave their convents until they reach the 
city of Seville. This expense is to be reckoned at the rate of 
seven reales per day for each one, to be certified by the superiors 
of the convents whence they left, allowing them eight leagues 
per day. In addition, they are to receive two reales for each 
day that they remain at Seville while waiting to sail. Madrid, 
September 28, 1634. 

B 

Letter of BENAvmEs Concerning His Missionary Labors, 
October 22, 1634^ 

Most Eminent Lord: 

The grace and favor that your Eminence has dispensed to 
this your humble servant and subject by honoring him with 
your letter will forever remain inscribed in his heart with 
sincere gratitude, particularly as it was addressed from the 
Holy Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, under 
whose obedience I again protest to remain all my life, since 
it deigns to consider itself well served by me. 

Let the report that your Eminence asked me to send at 
the first opportunity speak for the ministers of the Catholic 
king. For his Majesty ordered a royal cedula issued to me, 
qualifying and testifying to all my services in the development 
of the conversions of New Mexico. Since this royal cedula of 

1. Arcliivo General de Indias, Mexico, 2732 (old number, 97-3-24) . 

2. Propaganda Fide, Scritture Antkhe, vol. 135, fol. 255 (new) . On folio 261 
of the same volume, there is a summary, in Italian, of this letter. 
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his Majesty verifies my report as fully as one might desire, I 
will send your Eminence and the Sacred Congregation a copy, 
translated into Italian, qualified and attested by the Monsignor 
Nuncio, and also another report from the governor,® who is 
now in office in the conversions of New Mexico, in which he 
notifies the viceroy of Mexico, in the year 1632, of the great 
hardships and dangers that the friars are enduring there in 
the service of our holy mother church, and also of the abundant 
fruits in innumerable souls they are gathering. Since a new 
report printed in the Indies itself has now arrived, which 
confirms a considerable portion of what I have related, I am 
enclosing herewith the original,^ to beg therewith your Emi- 
nence and the Sacred Congregation, with my knees and lif^ 
on the ground, kindly to favor those conversions in everything 
I have asked, as the secretary, Francisco Inguli, has received 
it in writing. Especially needed is the confirmation of the 
powers and privileges granted by Eugenio IV, Le6n X, Adrian 
VI, and Pius V, of glorious memory. With their help the new 
and primitive church in the Indies was founded, and it is 
spreading continually with large increments, although at the 
cost and lives of so many friars. Lacking this power or cur- 
tailed in it, a power which they held from the very beginning, 
the evangelical ministers would be so handicapped that all 
would be uncertainty and difficulty. Their recourse to the 
Sacred Congregation being so far away, serious obstacles would 
result which the bishops can not see nor remedy, as they are 
not in the conversions, but only the friars themselves who live 
and die among the Indians. With mature judgment they 
determine in their definitorios what is most suitable for those 
conversions in which they find themselves alone. 

If I could now bring this favor and grace from your Emi- 
nence and the Sacred Congregation to those apostolic men, 
they would be encouraged to greater undertakings. 

3. Francisco Manuel de Silva Nieto governed the province from 1629 to 
1632, and Francisco de la Mora Ceballos from 1632 to 1635. 

4. This reference is probably to the “Relacidn Embiada por el padre Fr, 
Estevan de Perea, custodio de las Frovindas del nuevo Mexico, al muy R. P. F. 
Francisco de Apodaca, Cksmissario General de toda la Nueva Espaiia, de la 
Orden de San Francisco, . . , a document printed in Mexico in 1631. It is 
a summary of Perea's two ^'Relations” from New Mexico, written in 1629. Sec 
Appendix xxv. 
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The Catholic king through his pious zeal has furnished me 
passage and everything needed to reach those conversions. He 
provided that I sail in this fleet which is to leave during the 
month of February. It will be a great comfort to me to convey 
the grace, blessing, and obedience of your Eminence and the 
Sacred Congregation, whose feet I kiss with all humility. 
Madrid, October 22, 1634. Your Eminence’s humble vassal. 
Fr. Alonso oe Benaviues. 

C 

Ceivula Regarding the Proposed Return of Benavides and 
A Companion to New Mexico, December 4, 1634 ^ 

Fray Alonso de Benavides, a Calced Franciscan, and a 

Companion 

CEDULA 

In order that the Casa de Contratacion of Seville may fur- 
nish them with the necessary means to go to New Spain. 

Enclosed is found the executive order issued by the treasury 
department. [There is a rubric.] 

The King 

My president and official judges at the Casa de Contratacion 

of Seville: 

Through another order of mine of this date I have granted 
authority to Fray Alonso de Benavides, of the order of Saint 
Francis, to return to New Spain and to take along with him 
his companion. Fray Antonio Ramallo de Benavides. Since it 
is my wish that they be furnished with what they need for the 
trip, I order that from any moneys or revenues there are or 
may be on hand, or that may be reserved for passage of friars, 
our treasurer will give him whatever he needs for the voyage 
and subsistence from that city (Seville) until he reaches Vera- 
cruz, according to the nature of the season of his departure. 
And to everyone of the said friars you will give a garment of 
the kind they ordinarily wear, and a mattress, blanket, and 
pillow for their use at sea. You will defray the cost of trans- 
porting their books and belongings from their convents to 

1. Archivo General de Indias, Contaduria 245 A (2>2-245/2) . 
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that city and of transferring it all from there to the city of 
San Liicar or Cadiz, to which you may contribute and spend 
from my said revenues up to the amount of 46,732 maravedis, 
which, according to the calculation made by my accountants 
residing in my dominion of the Indies, is the sum the aforesaid 
will cost. This includes the ten ducats that I ordered to be 
given to each friar going to New Spain, without including the 
expense which the two friars will incur from the time they 
leave their home until they reach that city. This is to be 
calculated at the rate of seven reales for each friar per day at 
eight leagues of travel, which you will reckon through the 
certifications by the prelates of the convents from which 
each one left. The two reales are what you wdll furnish each 
one of the said friars every day for their sustenance from the 
time they arrive there until they embark. This total sum, 
together with a receipt of payment from the said Fray Alonso 
de Benavides, or the one empotvered by him, and this my 
cedula, I order to be accepted and credited to you by my 
treasurer. You will give orders to the effect that the two friars 
be given appropriate accommodations in the boats in which 
they sail, seeing that they are furnished with a cabin. You 
will arrange with the skippers for the cost of the transporta- 
tion of the said friars, together with their books and the belong- 
ings that they may bring. The agreement you may reach shall 
be entered on the back of a signed copy of this my cedula, by 
which I order my royal officials at Veracruz to pay the said 
skippers of the boats from any of my revenues the sum to 
which the said agreement may reach. For their discharge they 
are to take a copy of this my cedula, together with the agreement 
or receipt of payment from the said skippers or owners of the 
said boats. With these provisions, without any other order, they 
are to be credited in their account with whatever they thus 
pay out. Likewise I order them that from there to the city of 
Mexico they be furnished with what they need for their sus- 
tenance, including horses on which to travel and to carry their 
belonging. If at the said city and port of San Juan de Ulua 
any of the said friars should become ill, they shall be cared 
for according to the order which has been issued to this effect. 
And, with a signed copy of this my cedula, the receipt of pay- 
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ment and statement of expenses, I order that the sum which 
this may amount to be accepted and credited. I order my 
officials at the island of Espanola that, during the time the 
said friars may stop at the port of Ocoa in the said island, they 
shall furnish them with what they may need there for their 
sustenance and refreshment in order to continue their voyage. 
For their discharge they will draw a receipt of payment and 
a copy of this my cedula, with which, and what they may have 
spent in the above services, without any further details, I order 
accepted and credited. All of you shall take care to avoid 
excels in what is spent, exercise all moderation, and give a 
just account of it. Madrid, December 4, 1634. I the King. By 
order of the king, our lord. Don Gabriel de Ogana. [There 
is a rubric*] 

XVIII 

PROPOSED RETURN OF BENAVIDES AND 
COMPANION TO NEW SPAIN, DECEMBER 4, 
1634, TO JANUARY 30, 1635 

A 

Release of Eight Ducats for Fray Alonso de Benavides, of 
THE Order of Saint Francis, Who Is Returning to New 
Spain With a Companion, December 4, 1634^ 

Diego de Vergara Gaviria, his Majesty’s treasurer: 

Of the maravedis under your account in this Council, which 
are applied as passage money for missio n aries or for court 
expenses, not having any funds, you shall pay from whatever 
funds you may have from the fines of the court or exchequer 
to Fray Alonso de Benavides of the order of Saint Francis, or 
to his representative, eight ducats (which amount to 3,000 
maravedis) which we order given to him at one time as an 
aid in the expenses he must incur in going to Seville with 
Fray Antonio Ramallo de Benavides, his companion, who are 
going to New Spain. You are to do this, fulfilling thereby a 
cedula of his Majesty, dated February 11, 1614. Afterward, in 
this same manner and from the first money you may receive 
1. Arcili'TO General de Indisis, Indifevcnte GetiCTdl, legajo 2873, Libro 2. 
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from court expenses, you are to restore the said eight ducats 
to the fines of the court and exchequer. You shall obtain a 
receipt of payment from the said Fray Alonso de Benavides, 
or from whomever may be acting for him, so that, with the 
receipt and this warrant, which his Majesty’s accountants re- 
siding in this Council must accept, we order them to credit you 
with the said eight ducats and to enter them in their accounts. 
Dated at Madrid, December 4, 1634. Stamped by the Council. 
[There is a rubric.] 

B 

Let the Casa de Contratacion of Seville Permit Fray 
Alonso de Benavides and His Companion, of the Order of 
Saint Francis, to Return to New Spain, December 4, 1634- 

The King 

My president and official judges of the Casa de Contratacidn 
of Seville: 

I order you to permit Fray Alonso de Benavides and 
Fray Antonio Ramallo de Benavides, his companion, of the 
order of Saint Francis, to return to New Spain in spite 
of the fact that they have come from the said New Spain and 
in spite of what is provided against this, that is, that the friars 
who may have come from the Indies may not return thereto; 
I suspend the regulations in this instance insofar as this case 
is concerned. Dated at Madrid, December 4, 1634. I the King. 
By order of the king, our lord, Don Gabriel de Ocana y Alar- 
c6n. Stamped by the Council. [There is a rubric.] 

C 

Letter of Benavides to the King Recounting His Services 
IN New Mexico, His Desire to Return, and His Failure to 
Embark, August 18, 1634® 

Sir: 

1. Fray Alonso de Benavides of the order of our father. 
Saint Francis, state that having been in New Spain for more 
than thirty years serving your Majesty, both preaching and 
ministering the holy sacraments to Spaniards and Indians, and 

2. Ibid , 

3. Archive General de Indias, Mexico , l^jo ^4. 
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serving in the pacification and conversion of heathen Indians, 
particularly in the kingdom and provinces of New Mexico, 
with the zeal and success set forth in the printed and manuscript 
testimonials obtained through reliable reports, which state that 
in the year 1630, enduring great dangers and hardships from 
very long marches and voyages, I returned to appear before 
your Majesty, which service you found satisfactory. In 1632 
you were pleased to order me to go to Italy, accompanying 
the ambassador, Don Francisco de Melo, as his confessor, where, 
having served up to the present to his satisfaction, of which 
he is giving notice, and having communicated and consulted 
with the father general of my order, they deemed it more suit- 
able to the service of God, our Lord, and of your Majesty, that I 
return to my first vocation of converting souls, and preaching 
and ministering the holy sacraments in the Indies. And, having 
set out from Rome at once on this mission, I arrived at this 
court when the fleet had already sailed away, finding myself 
forced to wait until the next one. 

I beg and beseech your Majesty to favor my desires, which 
consist only in ending my life in the way I have always employed 
it, serving God, our Lord, and your Majesty in those conver- 
sions and ministrations. I beseech you to issue a cedula to 
me, honoring and favoring in it both the friars and the Spanish 
soldiers in New Mexico, acknowledging yourself well served 
by them in everything that I, as their prelate and general 
solicitor, have brought to the attention of your Majesty; hon- 
oring likewise the nations of that kingdom by accepting with 
your unfailing and royal benevolence the obeisance which, 
with such due humility, they have rendered your Majesty. 
This you" can do by ordering the "viceroys and the royal audi- 
encias to favor them all on every occasion that may redound 
to the service of God, our Lord, and your Majesty, as your 
feiithful vassals who are so eager to serve you. By so doing the 
present services would be followed by greater ones, and many 
others would dedicate themselves to this noble undertaking 
of healing souls, which is my principal aim. 

Likewise, I most humbly entreat your Majesty that you 
be pleased to command that I be given as alms transportation 
and sustenance for my companion and myself, as poor friars 
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of Saint Francis, who will reward your Majesty for the support 
you give his children in those conversions. Without this aid, 
because of the poverty of our profession, we could never go 
thither, where we serve as permanent chaplains and preachers 
for your Majesty. Fray Alonso de Benavides. 

Decree of the Council 

Let there be furnished to him and his companion the usual 
provisions, and let the letters he asks for be written, informing 
Senor Juan de Solorzano of them. August 18, 1634.'* [Rubric.] 

D 

The King to the Viceroy of New Spain, Directing Him to 
Am Benavides, His Companions and Soldiers, 
January 30, 1635® 

To the viceroy of New Spain: 

Let Fray Alonso de Benavides of the order of Saint Francis 
and the others of his order who have taken and are taking 
part in the conversion of the natives of New Mexico be aided 
and favored, .and likewise the soldiers, who are serving in that 
kingdom, and the natives who may be reduced to the obedience 
of his Majesty, as is ordered herewith. January 30, 1635- 

The King 

Marquis of CerralvOj my kinsman^ viceroy^ governor, and cap- 
tain general of the provinces of New Spain and president 
of my royal audiencia there, or to the person or persons in 
whose charge its government may be: 

Fray Alonso de Benavides of the order of Saint Francis, in 
different memorials which he has given me, has made a report 
of how he worked in those provinces and in the new king- 
dom of Mexico [sic] for more than 30 years, preaching and ad- 
ministering the holy sacraments to Spaniards and Indians, and 
in the pacification and conversion of the heathen. He says 
that now the number of the pacified exceeds 500,000, and that 
the baptized number more than 86,000; that more than one 
hundred friars of his order are participating in their conver- 

4. See Appendix xviii-b and xix. 

5. ArcLivo General de Indias, Indiferente General , legajo 2873, Libro 2, 
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sion, and that in addition to the convents which this religious 
order has there are more than one hundred pueblos, and in each 
one of them there is a church where mass is said and the holy 
sacraments are administered; there is one very good Spanish 
town, in addition to other ranches and farms settled by them; 
and although he could continue the service of God, our Lord, 
and mine in these my kingdoms, as he did last year, 1632 [sic], 
going to Italy with Don Francisco de Melo as his confessor 
and to assist him in matters of my service entrusted to him, 
nevertheless, considering the fruit that will redound from his 
presence among those recently converted Indians and in the 
conversion of others, he wishes to return to the said New 
Mexico, and in order that he may do so, I ordered, on Decem- 
ber 4 of last year, that he be given permission. 

He has entreated me that I be pleased to order that the 
said conversions be favored and also their ministers and soldiers 
who are serving me in that kingdom. Having considered this 
in my royal Council of the Indies, I have approved it, and 
thus I order you to aid and favor Fray Alonso de Benavides 
and those of his order who are taking or who may take part 
in the conversion of the Indians of New Mexico. You are to 
assist them in the matters and afeirs which may befall them 
in the said conversions, and to welcome the said Indians into 
my protection and aid, accepting the obedience which they 
may give me with grateful and benevolent demonstrations, 
thanking them for this action in my behalf, and promising 
them that they will find in me the aid and protection which 
I owe them and that I shall give them justice; and to the 
soldiers who are serving me in that kingdom you shall give 
them to understand how agreeable to me are the services 
which they are rendering me, and you shall honor them in 
my name according to the services that each one may have 
performed. If they should come before my royal person to 
ask for favor, you shall assure them that they will obtain it 
effectively. You shall consider one and all as heartily com- 
mended and favor them in everything that they may need. 
Do not allow on any occasion that they be molested or vexed 
in any way. Dated at Madrid, January 30, 1635. I the King. 
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By order of the king, our lord, Don Gabriel be Alarcon. 
Stamped by the Council. [There is a rubric.]® 

E 

The Ejng to the Viceroy of New SpAfN Concerning Payment 
OF Tribute by Converted Indians^ January 30, 1635^ 

To the viceroy of New Spain: 

Referring to the cedulas which have been issued in regard 
to the Indians who become converted and reduced to the 
obedience of his Majesty, that tribute be not imposed on them 
and that he fulfill and execute the cedulas as he is ordered, 
together with the other things mentioned here. 

The King 

Marquis of Cerralvo^ my kinsman^ viceroy^ governor, and cap- 
tain general of New Spain, or to the person or persons in 
charge of its government: 

In another cedula of mine of this date I have entrusted 
to you the conversion of the Indians of the provinces of New 
Mexico, requesting that you favor and protect them in every 
way possible, and likewise the friars engaged in it and the 
Spaniards who are helping them. Inasmuch as I have now 
been informed by Fray Alonso de Benavides, of the order of 
Saint Francis, solicitor general for the said provinces, that 
the main cause why some of the said heathen Indians fail to 
become converted to our holy religion is because they have 
learned that others who had been converted had been bur- 
dened with the payment of excessive tributes and other per- 
sonal services; that if they were relieved of this and protected 
they would join the flock of the holy Roman church and 
accept my obedience easily and gladly; that they would be 
urged to do it by their caciques and leaders if the latter knew 
that they too would be respected and granted the privileges 

6. In a copy in the archives of Propaganda Fide, Scritture Antiche, vol. 135, 
fol. 256, there is a note saying that it had been checked against the original in 
Madrid on February 3, 1635. On the reverse there is a certification by the public 
scribes attesting the accuracy of this cedula. This certification is signed at Madrid, 
Feb. 14, 1635. 

An Italian translation may be found in fols. 248-249. 

7. Ihid . 
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and exemptions customary in such cases; my wish and aim 
being, above all things, the conversion of the said natives, 
and that everything possible be done to bring this about 
gently and through evangelical means and ways, I have there- 
fore ordered, through various cedulas, that the Indians who 
are converted and proffer obedience to me be not required 
to pay any tribute or be asked to give any other personal 
service for a period of ten years, and that the caciques and 
leaders, together with their families, and other Indians employed 
in the churches for the divine cult and who may be considered 
essential therefor, are to be relieved for life of the said tributes 
or services. 

I command you to examine the said cedulas and to have 
them enforced and fulfilled in every respect everywhere in so 
far as they apply to the natives of New Mexico. Reassure them 
that tributes or services will not be exacted or asked of them 
during the ten years, which are to be reckoned from the time 
when their province or nation has been converted and pacified, 
including the caciques and leaders, together with their families 
and those engaged in the churches and who are considered 
indispensable. When the ten years have passed, if it is thought 
convenient that they pay tribute or render some service, this 
shall be only the indispensable amount, and it must be assessed 
and collected in the most gentle manner, and this only for 
their better education, preservation, government, and protec- 
tion. You are to inform yourself whether in violation of the 
above orders any repartimientos have been made among newly 
converted Indians and their caciques. If so, you are to order 
their release and stop the practice, proceeding in all this in 
such a manner that the progress of the said conversion and 
reduction is always advanced. 

You will see to it that the contents of this cedula are ex- 
plained to the natives in such a manner that they are well 
informed and protected by it. If to this end the said Fray 
Alonso de Benavides should ask you for one or more copies 
of this cedula you are to give them to him, countersigned, so 
that they may be official. He may translate them into the lan- 
guages of the said natives and distribute them as he sees fit. You 
are to favor him much in every way, since he deserves it for the 
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zeal he shows in the said conversion and the great work he has 
put into it. 

Given in Madrid on January 30, 1635. I the King. By 
order of our king. Don Gabriel de Alarcon. Stamped by the 
Council. [There is a rubric.]* 


XIX 

CEDULA IN REGARD TO THE RETURN OF 
BENAVIDES AND A COMPANION TO NEW 
SPAIN, NOVEMBER 14, 1635^ 

Fray Alonso de Benavides, Calced Franciscan, and 
A Companion 

Cedula in fulfilment of the one issued by the Council of 
the Indies ordering that, at the Casa de Contratacidn of Seville, 
they be supplied with the necessary provisions for New Spain, 
where they are going. 

The King 

My president and official judges at the Casa de Contratacion 

of the Indies, residing in the city of Seville, 

Through my cedula signed by my hand and endorsed by my 
secretary, Don Gabriel Ocaha y Alarcdn, dispatched by my 
Council of the Indies and dated December 4 of last year, 1634,^ 
I ordered you that Fray Alonso de Benavides, of the order of 
Saint Francis, and Fray Antonio Ramallo de Benavides, his 
companion, who are returning to New Spain, be provided with 
everything necessary for the trip; and that from any of our 
moneys or revenues on hand, or that my treasurer may have set 
aside for the passage of friars to the Indies, you were to furnish 
the said friars with what they needed for their transportation 
and sustenance from that city until they reached Veracruz, in 
accordance with the character of the season at the time of their 
departure. To each one of the said friars you were to furnish 

• There is a copy in Propaganda Fide, Scritture Antiche, voL 1^5, M. S57 
(new) . An Italian translation is contained ia Ms. 249-252. A referaicc to this 
cedula is found in fol. 2^. 

1. Ardiivo General de Indias, Contaduria, 245 A (2-2-245/2). 

2 . See Appendix xvui-a and b. 
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a garment of the kind they usually wear, and a mattress, blanket, 
and pillow for the sea voyage. You were to defray the cost of 
transporting their books and belongings from their convents 
to that city, and also to transport the whole thing from there 
to the city of San Lucar or Cadiz, spending from my revenues 
in this whole matter up to the sum of 46,732 maravedis, as has 
been more specifically detailed in my cedula previously referred 
to. It is my will that what is contained therein be carried out, 
and I command that you see, observe, and fulfill everything in 
it in every respect. My revenue officers and accountants of the 
Council of the Indies have taken note of that cedula and of this 
present one. 

Given at Madrid, November 14, 1635, I the King. By 
order of the king, our lord, Franciscx) de Lasprilia. Noted by 
those from the treasury department. [There is a rubric.] 

XX 

LETTERS OF BENAVIDES TO MONSIGNOR 
INGULI, 1635 
A 

Benavides to Inguu, Regarding His Previous Requests, 
March 7, 1635 ^ 

Although I am sending through his Eminence, the nuncio, 
the certifications that your Eminence asks of me, I want to send 
also in duplicate to your Eminence with the present letter the 
two cedulas which the Catholic king granted presently. These, 
together with a report which the right reverend commissary 
general for the Indies, the queen’s confessor, is sending to his 
Eminence, the cardinal protector, will suffice, it seems to me, as 
qualification of my person and of what I have reported to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith. How- 
ever, the ones I am forwarding through his Eminence, the 
nuncio, are more complete. I beg your Eminence to add it all 

1. Propaganda Fide, Scritture Antiche, vol. 135, foL 247 (new) . On fol. 254 
there is an entry in Italian giving a brief summary of this letter. Mention is 
made also in fol. 253 of the copying of this letter and the one of July 8, 1635 
(Appendix xxi) , from Father Benavides. 
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to the above-mentioned report, which deals with all the 
provinces of the Indies, and the portents worked by the divine 
Majesty during the pontificate of our lord [his Holiness], and at 
its proper place an account is given of the conversions of New 
Mexico which verifies mine. 

In order not to annoy your Eminence I will not detail the 
privileges and favors that I have solicited, since your Eminence 
has them in writing. At any rate the confirmation of the 
privileges of Adrian VI, Leo X, Pius V, and Eugenius IV is 
necessary, as is also the fact that the authority granted the pre- 
lates in the Indies and their chapters [definitorios] rests directly 
on the Sacred Congregation without being subjected to any lay 
or ecclesiastical tribunal. It is a fact that tying the hands of the 
friars who labor in those conversions, administering the holy 
sacraments in such distant and remote lands, would amount 
to depriving them of the power to spread our holy Catholic 
faith. Your Eminence is already aware of the distinction you 
would gain by fostering this cause. At the same time, your 
Eminence, do not neglect sending your jubilee for the glorious 
Saint John, the Evangelist, as we have arranged, and also the 
special and ordinary indulgences that were promised me. Your 
Eminence is the patron and protector of those conversions, 
where you will be eternally remembered, and thus in justice you 
should favor us. 

May God grant your Eminence many years that you may 
employ them in the propagation of the faith. 

Madrid, March 7, 1635. Your Eminence's unworthy servant. 
Fray Alonso de Benavides. [Rubric.] His Eminence, Francisco 
Inguli. * 

B 

BENAvmES TO Inguli, Concerning Privileges fchi the Indies, 
March [?], 1635® 

May his Holiness, Pope Urban VIII, our lord, be pleased to 
confirm the bulls of Adrian VI, Leo X, and Pius V, of glorious 
memory, for the conversion of the Indies, naming as the imme- 
diate authority of his Holiness the prelates of the monastic 

2. Propaganda Fide, Scritture Antiche, vol. 259, fol. 155 (219 new) . Hie 
document is not dated. 
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orders in order that they may invest those whom they place in 
charge of conversions and administrations with this authority, 
without depending on the bishops or any other tribunal; for 
if this authority were lacking, the propagation of the faith 
would cease. It is plainly seen that only the friars, particularly 
those of Saint Francis, are interested in converting souls, while 
the bishops and secular priests care only about missions that 
are already well established. They would take them away from 
the friars, many of whom gave their blood and lives for them. 
Moreover, it is well established that the ministration by the 
friars is more punctual and better. 

When a bishop for New Mexico is named, it is desirable that 
he remain always in the city of Santa Fe, where the governor and 
the Spaniards reside permanently. Furthermore, it is very 
important that he be an humble friar, so that he may help and 
encourage the others who are engaged in the same ministry, and 
that he be chosen from the Franciscan order, as this order alone 
has undertaken those conversions, and up to the present no 
other order or secular priests have gone there. Ten friars have 
already suffered martyrdom in New Mexico. The ones who 
have w’orked there successfully and who are worthy persons are 
the following fathers: Fray Alonso de Benavides, Fray Roque 
de Figueredo, Fray Estevan de Perea, Fray Juan de Salas, and 
Fray Cristobal de Quiros. They are preaching theologians, and 
all of them are now working in those conversions. 

From the beginning of the conversions in the Indies to the 
present time they have enjoyed and do enjoy the unrestricted 
privileges granted by Adrian VI, Leo X, and Pius V. And it is 
important that it be so, for enormous damage would result 
to souls if the poor Indians and poor Spaniards had to appeal 
not only to Rome, which is so far away, but also to the bishops. 
In that case, rather than converting their needs into legal 
appeals and undergoing these expenses, they would continue to 
live with burdened consciences. When they have the remedy in 
the friar who ministers to them in those remote regions, they 
easily obtain relief from him through the frankness, affability, 
and sympathy with which he treats them, as has always been 
done. To change this method would cause so great misgivings 
to the friars themselves that rather than be subjea to the bishops 
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and to the ministers of the crown they will abandon the conver- 
sions and ministrations, w'hereby the propagation of the faith 
would cease completely, since they are the only ones who occupy 
themselves with it. The Indians, too, as they have grown up in 
this method would soon rebel and return to their former idola- 
tries rather than obey anyone else but the friars, as rve experience 
every day. It would threaten the loss not only of the spiritual 
conquest but of the temporal as well. 

I entreat the illustrious Monsignor Inguli to observe his 
promise to me of sending to the papal nuncio in Spain the bull 
of our lord (his Holiness) , in which he confirms these privileges 
for the Indies, and not to deliver it to any one else, but to me, 
and I beg your Eminence that he do this before I sail for the 
Indies, which will be toward the end of June. 

XXI 

BENAVIDES TO MONSIGNOR INGULI, CON- 
CERNING MISSIONARY WORK IN NEW 
MEXICO, JULY 8, 1635^ 
ms 

Most Illustrious Monsignor Francisco Inguli: 

I received your Eminence’s letter of April 30 with the due 
appreciation of a dutiful son and servant of your Eminence. I 
presented the letter to his Eminence, the nuncio, and he told me 
that he was doing everything in his power to further the cause 
of the Indies through an order from the president of the Council 
of the Indies, and that he was not neglectful. I offered myself to 
your Eminence to promote this matter in everything that would 
be asked of me, as I realized my obligation to your Eminence, 
and you said that it would only be necessary to speak to the 
aforesaid president, and so I shall always be ready for your 
command. 

His Eminence, the nuncio, has had in his power for a good 
many days other cedulas like the ones already in the possession 
of your Grace, and likewise many other royal testimonials, 

1. Archivio di Propaganda Fide, Scntture Antiche, voh 105, fol. 54 new) . 
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attesting my mission. Your Grace has been wishing to send a 
good testimonial by your own hand, but as you have been so 
busy you have not been able to grant me this favor, although I 
have been asking it of you every day. The letter your Eminence 
wrote to me explains why you should hasten to do it, and thus 
I feel assured that this document is now forthcoming. 

Father Fray Pedro de la Concepcion is not in Madrid, but 
we are expecting him shortly. I shall communicate to him all 
that you tell me concerning Father Collado. As for the news 
from India, Japan, and China, I shall also keep you informed. 
Reports ha\"e come now of new conversions in New Spain, 
especially among the great Apalache^ nation, where our padres 
have now converted nine pueblos to our holy Catholic faith, and 
two others at Cerro Gordo. When the other reports arrive I 
shall send them all together to your Eminence so that you may 
see how badly we need the confirmation of the bulls of Inno- 
cent IV, Leo X, Adrian VI, Pius V, and Gregory XIV in 
order to continue that apostolic work. So I entrust it to your 
Eminence for the great love you feel for the conversions, for the 
Lord will bountifully reward the favors you dispense to your 
ministers, and w^e will throughout our life pray the divine 
Majesty to preserve you.^ 

Madrid, July 8, 1635. "The most humble servant of your 
Eminence, Fray Alonso be Benavdoes. [Rubric.] 

t. Franciscan missionaries labored among the warlike Apalache Indians of 
Florida in the first half of the 17th century. 

3. On the rev'erse there is a brief summary in Italian, enumerating the main 
points of this letter. It is dated November 12, 1635. 
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XXII 

SUPPLEMENTARY DOCUMENTS REGARD- 
ING FATHER BENAVIDES 

A 

Summary of the Relation of New Mexico Given to the 
Sacred Congregation by Father Alonso Bena\ides^ Minorite 
OF THE Observance^ 

New Mexico and her other neighboring provinces are in 
North America, nearly on the same parallel as Italy. They are 
four hundred leagues distant from Old Mexico. 

Three entries were made into this New Mexico before a 
foothold could be established, owing to the barbarous Indians. 
Finally, at the fourth attempt, which was in 1596 [1598], twelve 
friars of Saint Francis, with many soldiers under the command 
of Captain Juan de Onate, and our Lord having performed 
several miracles, made conversions in 150 places, towns, and 
strongholds, and in time one hundred thousand souls were bap- 
tized. There were also founded thirty-three convents of the 
Franciscan order, which are the only ones found there at present. 

Other entries were made afterward from New Mexico to 
various nations of the said America, traveling to the east and to 
the west more than 600 miles, until reaching the South sea, and 
coming within view of the great kingdom of Quivira. 

In 1623, Father Alonso Benavides was elected custodian for 
New Mexico; to him were sent, at two different times, fifty-five 
friars, who, assigned to different provinces and favored by the 
Lord with great miracles, converted the whole Pira and Tom- 
pira nations, and, in 1628, all of the western part of the nation of 
the Apaches, which is so large that one cannot number them, 
and who are already subject to the king of Spain, and part of the 
nations of Xumanos and Japies, 350 miles toward the east, in 
which country occurred great miracles; and finally part of the 
nations of Zuni and Moqui, 300 miles toward the west, so that 

1. Ristretto della Relatione del Nuovo Messico data alia sacra Cong^. del 
Padre Alonso Benrandes, min, oss^*. Arcbivio di Propaganda Fide, Sciiiinre 
Antiche^ vol. 259, ff. 145-153 (217-218 in new numbering) . Compare Appendix 

XIV. 
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the total number of converts would be fifty thousand, without 

counting the Apaches, which Father Benavides does not num- 
ber, for the reasons said above. 

In these entries the Catholic king has spent 570,000 escudos, 
and is still making expenditures in maintaining the missions, 
not wishing to delay the spreading of the gospel. Now they 
work mines, very rich in gold and silver, found in these lands. 
The latter yield more in cold regions, are more fertile in grain, 
and full of animals of various species like ours; and in particular 
there are deer so large that the Spaniards use them to draw car- 
riages, which they introduced here. 

Ten friars have been martyred in these missions, two with 
poison, the others with arrows, and their heads cut off with a 
stone tied to a wooden stick with the sinews of animals, which 
is their weapon. 

In the year 1631, the Catholic king determined on the erec- 
tion of a bishopric in these parts and decreed that a brother of 
Saint Francis should be nominated to be the prelate, since this 
was the first order to labor in these parts. 

The said Father Benavides told how a lay brother of the 
Minorites, having seen that Captain Juan de Onate, on the day 
of the conversion of Saint Paul, in a large bay in one of those 
said countries, with his sword in hand, went into the water to 
his waist and, striking the sea. said that he took possession of 
those countries for the king of Spain, and the friar, too, entered 
the water with a crucifix and said that he took possession of it for 
God, for the holy Catholic faith, and for the holy mother church 
of Rome.® 

The same Father Benavides, in the name of those people 
who have cities with houses and palaces and government, 
received their due obedience to his Holiness, our lord, and 
asked his blessing for himself, his companion, and the people. 
Furthermore, the conversion of these people having commenced 
and been followed by great miracles on the day of the conver- 
sion of Saint Paul, who appeared visibly in the conquest of the 
penol of Acoma, they elected the said apostle for their protector 

t. RrfeiTOce is here made to the head of the golf of California. See Zdrate 
Salmerdn in Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, p. 278; Hammond, 
Don Jumn de OMate and the Founding of New Mexico, pp. 184-169. 
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and begged that they be permitted to celebrate that day with a 
plenary indulgence or jubilee, and with the service for the 
whole octave, which they had already commenced. He asks, 
too, for the mission in the whole of North America, so that, with 
immediate apostolic authority, the work of converting innumer- 
able people who are there may continue. Taking this into con- 
sideration, he requests that they may choose as prefect of the 
mission the present custodian or prelate of that province, in 
order to constrain him to accept the view of his definitors, with 
those faculties which were conceded for the Indies by past 
pontiffs, notably Innocent IV, Adrian VI, Leo X, Pius V. 

Finally, he judges it necessary that a bishopric be established 
in those parts, on account of the diflBculties of ordination, and of 
the sacred oils, and confirmation, not being able to travel from 
Old Mexico to New Mexico without great danger from the 
barbarous natives, as there are 400 leagues between Old and 
New Mexico. He further adds that one could establish a 
bishopric in the city called Santa Fe, where the governor resides 
with his Spaniards, and it seems to him that this dignity should 
be given to one of the fathers, Roque de Figueredo, Estevan de 
Perea, Juan de Salas, or Cristobal de Quiros, w’ho are theologians 
and preachers. 

B 

Important Note of Father BENAvmES ® 

Fearing that from Virginia and the islands of North America, 
through the navigation of the English and Dutch, heresy might 
be introduced into New Mexico, which borders on those places, 
as it was introduced there by the heretical English and Dutch, 
the said Father Benavides notes that it is necessary to establish 
a mission of Irish fathers who know the English language. Thus 
they may not only convert the heathen of those places to tlie 
Catholic faith, but also the heretics who have come from 
England and Holland and have increased in large numbers, 
taking Indians for wives, and together might convert the 
heathen already perverted, and hinder the propagation of 
heresy in New Mexico, and finally help the Spaniards who have 

3. Riccordo Impoftante del PadTe Benavides. Propaganda Fide, Scntture 
Antiche, ¥ol. 259, f. 218. This note is followed by the so-called Verificaaone, xxii-c 
below. 
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been made slaves in wars with the said English and Dutch, and 
also the negroes, whom the Portuguese bring to New Spain and 
sell. 

C 

Regarjoing the Truth of the Reports of Father Benavioes 
We Have the Following Proofs 

(1) In the patents of the commissary general of the Minorites 
of the Observance of New Spain and Mexico, named Fray 
Francisco Apodaca, the person of Father Benavides was 
approved, and he was appointed solicitor general of New 
and Old Mexico to report to our lord [the pope?] and to the 
king of Spain on the conversions made in the said New 
Mexico. 

(2) The same thing is done by Fray Francisco de Velasco with 
a compendium of all the conversions in detail. 

(3) The viceroy of Old Mexico, the Marqu^ de Cerralvo, 
named Don Rodrigo Pacheco y Osorio, wrote a letter 
of credence for the said Fray Alonso to the king of Spain. 

(4) His secretary, D. Antonio de Vergara, sends to the father 
the chapter of the letter of credence which the said viceroy 
wrote to the Catholic king. 
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XXIII 

CAMPEGGI [?] INFORMS BARBERINI OF 
BENAVIDES’ DEPARTURE FOR GOA AS 
AUXILIARY BISHOP, FEBRUARY ii, 1636" 

His Eminence and Excellence, my Lord: 

Father Benavides, with whom I have often discussed mat- 
ters pertaining to the church in the Indies, and who had induced 
me to defer bringing it up until seeing if, on the occasion of 
the present fleet, he might not find out what difficulties hin- 
dered the issuing of the royal decrees; without telling me a 
word, he left for Lisbon in order to sail from there for Goa 
as auxiliary bishop of the church there. 

I am awaiting news of him and also of the results of a 
petition made on the matter here by the friars, in order then 
to add my assistance in whatever manner may seem best. 

I have entrusted Signor Fabricio Sorboli with the order 
to seek from the Congregation the voting of the 12,000 reales 
of eight, and the two cardinal’s rings. In the first of these 
matters, the diligences are progressing and have reached a 
satisfactory end. In the other matter, and in what refers to 
Cardinal Zapata, I hope the money will soon be obtained, if 
I am to judge from what the monsignor archbishop of Burgos 
writes me. He says to notify his Eminence, the cardinal, when 
it has been approved. 

In what refers to Cardinal de Lerma, there are some diflB- 
culties, which will become greater if the death of the Duke 
of Lerma should prove true. In such a case his estate will 
become involved in greater litigation. 

So I bow and humbly kiss his Eminence’s habit. Your most 
humble, Campeogi p]. Madrid, February 11, 1636, to his 
Eminence, Cardinal Antonio Barberini, Congregation of Propa- 
ganda Fide. 

1. Propaganda Fide, Scritture Antiche, vol. 135, foL 216 (new). 
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XXIV 

ROSA FIGUEROA’S REPORT OF HIS REVER- 
ENCE, FATHER BENAVIDES, 1603-1640" 

646,~Venerable Fray Alonso Benavides, Islander, 
Professed, August 12, 1605 

He was such a spiritual man and so zealous in the observ- 
ance of the rule that the province appointed him master of 
novices of the convent of Puebla. He became guardian of 
Temamatla^ in consideration of his apostolic zeal. Because of 
his fine religious spirit (as may be seen in the decree of the 
definitorio in book I, pL 9, of the decrees) he was elected as 
the second custodian for New Mexico. He was elected canon- 
ically and unanimously by the full definitorio on October 19, 
1623, held the post for four years, until 1627, inclu- 

sively, as in the following year, 1628, he came to the provinces 
to present a report to the viceroy and the prelates concerning 
unusual and startling things that happened in the progress of 
the conversions in that custodia and nations of the north where 
the Menologio Magno of our Tubero [Hueber] proclaims this 
venerable father, Fray Alonso Benavides, as a great apostle, as 
I will tell presently. 

I find it necessary to present here some uncommon reflec- 
tions and information concerning the custodia of New Mexico, 
so that this information may here remain unchallenged and 
true, thus supplementing and increasing that which our chron- 
iclers lacked, since our Father Torquemada did not write them 
because he completed his Monarchia Indiana in the year 1612,^ 
eight years before the years 1620 to 1631 when such marvels 
had been experienced. I do this also to clarify the many errors 
and mistakes contained in what has been narrated by Father 
Vetancurt in the chapters in which he discusses the custodia 

1. Rc» Figueroa, Francisco Antonio de la, Becerro general menoldgico y 
chrmoUgico de todos los religiosos que . , , ka amdo en esta Sta, Protnncia . . *. 
desde su fundacidn hasta el presente ano de 1^64 y de todos los prelados . . . 
que la han gmemado, MS., pp. 251-255. 

2. Given as Temamattiac in Appendix in. 

3. Fray Jnan de Torquemada, Los Veynte i Un Libros Rituales y Monarchia 
Yndiana, Seville, 1615. 
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of New Mexico, tratado no. 3 of the 4th part of his Theatro* 
Starting on page 94, no. 23, he says that the reverend father, 
Fray Estevan Perea, ^ custodian of New Mexico, took thirty 
friars in the year 1628; but he does not tell that this was the 
third canonical election of a custodian to succeed the venerable 
Father Benavides on September 25, 1627, because he did not 
see the book of decrees of the province, foL 21.® Neither does 
he tell the reason why such a numerous mission of friars was 
being sent to the holy province in addition to those who were 
already there. The reason was the venerable Benavides’ in- 
sistent request of the prelates for a large mission to supply the 
numerous thousands from the nations of the north who came 
to ask for baptism while the venerable father was custodian. 
They asked with fervent insistence for missionary fathers, 
starting as early as 1620, when they had the amazing experience 
of seeing the prodigious and venerable Mother Maria de Jesus 
de Agreda appear to them really and visibly as an apostolic 
and catechizing preacher in those vast kingdoms. Vetancurt 
did not have information of these portents which recurred 
oftener in the custodiate of the said venerable father. The 
latter had not yet heard of the venerable mother, or even that 
such a nun existed. 

On account of the description furnished by the nations 
already converted, Benavides decided to come to report verb- 
ally to the prelates and to the viceroy, hoping to sail for Europe 
to report to King Philip IV, his royal council and the reverend 
superior prelates, if he obtained permission. In the year 1628, 
his successor having arrived with the thirty friars, he undertook 
the trip to Mexico where the viceroy and the prelates agreed 
that he should go to Madrid to report to the king and our 
reverences about the portents that God was bringing to pass 
in New Mexico. It makes one reflect that while he came to 
Mexico in the middle of 1628 or a little later, his arrival at 
the court of Madrid was delayed until August 1, i6$oJ I 

4. Agustm de Vetancurt, Teatro Mexicano, Mexico, 1698. Reprinted, Mexico, 
1870-71. 

5. See Appendix viir. 

6. Consult Scholes, Church and State in New Mexico, 

7. Benavides departed from New Mexico with the supply train in the Ml of 
1629 and was in Mexico at least as early as Marcii 19, i%o. See the Bic^raphy, 
infra. 
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believe that the cause of his delay in Mexico during the whole 
year of 1629 was due to no other reason than the controversy 
with the viceroy which arose in 1629 in this province as well 
as in the others of this kingdom. And, it being necessary to 
send a report to the king and his royal council, the province 
must have detained the venerable father in order that he 
might carry the report. 

I shall not extend myself telling what marvels the venerable 
father told upon his arrival in Madrid or the means which 
divine providence furnished him in order that he should seek 
the venerable mother, Maria de Jesiis, in the convent at the 
town of Agreda, communicate with her, and learn from that 
prodigious spouse of Christ. I refer the reader to the first part 
of the Mistica ciudad de Dios/ in the narrative of the life of 
the venerable virgin, paragraph no. 12, entitled “Marvelous 
Conversions of the Heathens,*’ where are told all the marvelous 
details of what happened in her miraculous appearances and 
preachings here in the north in this boundless kingdom of the 
Indies. I refer also to the Tanto, printed in Mexico,^ and to 
the letter written by the said venerable father in the year 1631 
in Madrid after he spoke with the venerable mother.^® He 
wrote it to the fathers of the custodia. Two copies of the said 
Tanto I have incorporated and included in document no. 1 
of legajo no. 1 of Martyrs of New Mexico, kept in the archive 
of this province in box 70. I have done so because Father 
Vetancurt in the catalog of bishops of the order, sons of this 
holy province, on page 135, no. 4, of his Menologio, gives con- 
fusing information so that it is not possible to tell from where 
the venerable Father Benavides was promoted to the arch- 
bishopric of Goa,^^ for he says “on his return,” but does not 
say from whence. This appears to be very clear, although 
Father Vetancurt did not investigate it, first, because in the 
last passage of the said paragraph 12 of the narrative of the 
life of the venerable mother of Agreda it is plain that the 
venerable father returned from Madrid to this kingdom and 

8. See paragraph l of the Memorial and note 136. 

9. See Appendix xi-a. 

10. See Appendix xi-c. 

11. We have seen that Benavides was appointed auxiliary bishop, not arch- 
bishop. See Appendix xxni. 
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went on to New Mexico.^^ This must have been at the begin- 
ning of 1632. He assembled the friars and told them how he 
had met the nun, servant of God, who in those remote king- 
doms had worked the miracles of which they were witnesses. 
He told them also what his experience had been "with her. 
He gave them her letter, and with this and the account he 
gave them, those evangelic men were filled with fervent in- 
spiration. The venerable father assembled in his own writing 
a narrative of the whole thing, including in it the origin^ 
inspiring letter from the venerable mother, and put it all in 
the archive of the custodia in order that in the future it 'would 
serve as a memory and testimony of divine grace in the con- 
version of those people. 

The second point is seen clearly in the book of decrees of 
the province, namely, that the venerable father was doubtless 
called by his prelates in the following year and was sent again 
to Madrid in view of the great favor his person had found 
before the king and his council. He was sent so that he might 
attend to the pressing business that the province had brought 
before his Majesty and our reverences, particularly during the 
provincialate of our father. Fray Francisco Velasco,^^ whose 
wanderings and openings in the provinces, which lasted several 
years, may be found in the said book of decrees commencing in 
the year 1629. 

During this time, in 1631, when the venerable Father Bena- 
vides was in Madrid and had gone to Agreda, the provinces 
sent the reverend father. Fray Diego Ibdnez, to that capital. I 
may conclude from this without any hesitation that the province 
delegated Father Benavides in 1633 or 1634, instead of Father 
Fray Ibanez, who was charged with the postulation concerning 
the beatification of the venerable Father Aparicio. From the 

12. Benavides did not return from Spain to New Mexico, as shown by the 
several appendices herein. 

13. Fray Francisco de Velasco joined the colony of his cousin, Don Juan de 

Ohate, at San Gabriel de los Espaholes in December, 1600, and accompaniei him 
on his expedition to the plains in 1601. This friar was seemingly the Velasco who 
was lector jubilado and provincial of tlie province of the Holy Evangel of Mexios 
at best between August, 1629, According to Vetancurt, Vdasco 

the father provincial was bom in Tecamachalco; the same authority, Crdnica, 
p. 323, incorrectly gives the name Francisco to Fernando de Velasco who was mur- 
dered at Pecos in the revolt of 1680, but the name is correctly given in his 
Menologio, 
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year 1635 this province subsidized Father Benavides at Madrid 
with too pesos for his support, as is stated in the said book, 
fol. 57. Since he is no longer mentioned after this date, it 
seems likely that in the year 1636 or 1637, King Philip IV 
asked his appointment as auxiliary bishop to the archbishop 
of Goa, perhaps because he was in poor health; and so he was 
consecrated and went to Goa where the archbishop had died 
and he succeeded to the archbishopric. Thus if any critic 
should reflect how this venerable father, being a Spaniard, was 
recommended to the holy pontiff as auxiliary bishop of Goa 
in a diocese belonging to the crown of Portugal, he must re- 
member that Portugal and its territories and bishoprics be- 
longed to the Spanish crown until the year 1640, inclusive, 
when Portugal revolted against Philip IV and crowned the 
Duke of Verganza [Braganza] as her king.^* 

And to enhance the glory of the venerable mother, Maria 
de Jesiis de Agreda, miraculous apostle of New Mexico and 
its vast kingdoms of the north, as well as of this illustrious 
venerable father, and therefore of this holy province of the 
Holy Gospel, I shall translate literally w'hat relates to this 
great aposde of New Mexico, for so he is called in the Menologio 
Magno by our Father Fortunato Hueber,^® which he chronicled 
in his volume for July 20, commencing in column 1429, and 
extending to no. 8. This information will not be found in 
any chronicle of this province or of the others in the kingdom. 
I shall begin as follows: 

In New Mexico the great apostle, Alonso Benavides, began 
to see the benefits in the land of the living. With the favor 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord, he brought the Catholic faith to the 
inaccessible lands and to numerous people whom he thus 
brought out from the darkness of paganism and the somber- 
ness of death. Therefore, in the year 1626, he enlightened in 
the sacred font of baptism the nations of the Poros, Piros, 
Senecues, Socoros, Sevilectos, and others.^ In this manner 
he built convents with churches in their midst. Likewise he 

14. See the Biography of Benavicies herein and note 51 thereunder. 

15. Fortunatus Hueher, O. F. M. Menologium seu brevis, et compendiosa , . . 

i%8. 

16. Frmn other accounts, these tribes may be identified as Tompiro, Piro, 
and the Piro of Seoecd, Socorro, and Sevilleta. 
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assembled or distributed in galerones, these are the buildings 
we call xacales,^'^ the numerous nations of the Queres, Tom- 
piros, Tanos, Peccos, Tevas, Hemes, Taos, Acomas, Moquis, 
and Apache Vaqueros, and instructed them in the Christian 
faith. He relieved them of their witchcraft and superstitions, 
destroying their idols and banishing the inventions of the 
devils. He filled the nations of that country with miracles. 
He instructed its inhabitants so piously in the Catholic faith 
and he confirmed them so solidly in it through his Franciscans 
that no better Catholics could be found anywhere in Europe 
after centuries of Christianity. 

The metropolis of New Mexico is called Santa Fe, and 
there was at that time no church in the town; because of this 
situation the divine services were held in a galerron, which 
here means horreum^ which must have been some xacaldn 
used as a granary Father Benavides, in view of such indignity, 
ordered, about 1627, building of churches and schools in 
the region where its ruler or head chieftain, named Quinia, 
held the most prominent post among the Indians because of 
his heroic deeds in war.^^ He was the first to raise the emblem 
of the cross because he and his wife and children had been 
baptized by the venerable Fray Alonso, who left with them 
some friars to instruct them and to bring about their spiritual 
salvation. Later an Apache from the Xila [Gila], chief-captain 
Saraba [Sanaba], hearing Fray Alphonso explain at Senecii 
the word of God, turned to the faith of Christ and spread His 
glory so fervently that his subject pueblos are to this day com- 
pelled by the territorial authorities to attend the Christian 
instruction. When this prince later had occasion to visit Father 
Alphonso, he offered him a folded deerskin— it must have been 
a Cibola [bison] skin— very elaborately worked, which means 
marvelously tanned. The father, believing that it was ^me 
gift, which means xeniunty refused it humbly and politely. 

17. That is, wattled structures daubed with mud; but why the Indians who 
lived in comfortable^ permanent buildings should have been housed in sudi huts 
is not easily explained. Possibly Rosa Figueroa or his informant m^nt to say that 
the first churches erected in the settlements of these people were of a temporary 
character. 

18. Doubtless it was this xacaldn that was replaced by the diurdi built by 
Benavides— the Parroquia. See note 86. 

19. See note 111. 
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However, on unfolding it at the request of Saraba, he saw 
painted on it a sun in a green color and a moon in gray, and 
above them both a cross. When the father asked him what 
the painting meant, the Indian replied: 

pFather, until now we have not known other benefactors 
greater than the sun and the moon. They light and warm us, 
and make our plants produce and the flowers germinate. Thus 
because of so many benefits we have worshipped them as the 
arbiters of our lives. But since we heard you tell us who God 
is who created the sun and the moon, in order that you may 
know that we now worship only God, I had these crosses, 
which are the emblem of God, painted above the sun and the 
moon. Following your teachings we now adore and venerate 
the crosses.*'^ 

Thus the Franciscans in 1629 went among the innumerable 
and most warlike Apaches of Navia,^^ who are located at fifty 
degrees latitude and spread very widely, and among the Apaches 
Vaqueros to spread the faith of Christ and to plant crosses 
among them. They erected convents, churches, and schools, 
and displayed great zeal in the propagation and teaching of 
the Christian doctrine.]^ 

From this it is clearly shown that the Lord did not permit 
all this copious harvest to be gathered from the year 1580— when 
the venerable martyred lay-brother. Fray Agustin Rodriguez, 
discovered New Mexico, giving his life for Christ, as did also 
the venerable fathers. Fray Francisco Ldpez and Fray Juan 
de Santa Maria, in the year 1581, and other martyred friars of 
this holy province who died at the hands of the savages in 
those previous forty years— and up to that of 1620. In this year, 
according to the revelations of divine providence, the harvest 
began to be gathered through the miraculous and apostolic 
preachings of the venerable nun, servant of the Almighty, Sister 
Maria de Jesiis de Agreda, in order that in the custodiate of 
the venerable father, Fray Alonso de Benavides, and through 
the efforts of his apostolic zeal, there should begin to be gath- 
ered the fruits mentioned in the Menologio Magno, which is 

20. Compare the text of the Memorial, paragraph xlv. See also note ii 8 . 

21. Apaches de Quinfa. 

22. The portion in brackets is in Latin in the original text. 
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Still lacking in information because the chronicler most not 
have had it available. So the venerable Father Benavides left 
New Mexico for Mexico in 1628 [1629]. In 1631, when he 
was at the town of Agreda in conversation with the venerable 
mother, 86,000 Indians in New Mexico had already been bap- 
tized. The converted and those instrocted in the catechism 
totaled 500,000. There were 150 towns, each with its church 
where mass was said, for although the headships of the nations 
were few in number, several visitas were attached to each head- 
ship. New Mexico came to have as many as sixty mimonaries. 
Let anyone read Juan Diaz de la Calle's Memorial y noticias 
sacras y reales del imperio de las IndiaSj^ section 6, under the 
heading “Discovery of New Mexico, “ or read the printed mani- 
festo sent to the king, our lord, by our reverend father. Fray 
Fernando Alonso Gonzales,^^ concerning the proceedings that 
Senor Crespo, bishop of Durango, had formulated against the 
custodia, in section 1, per totum. From this said manifesto one 
will leam and reflect how much there was left unchronicled 
by Father Vetancurt, and one will infer that in the general 
uprising of 1680, which was the first that took place after 60 
years of marvelous progress in the custodia, 500,000 Indians, 
not counting boys and girls, broke away from the catechism, 
and up to yo,ooo baptized Indians became apostates. This 
manifesto will be found in the archives of this province in the 
aforesaid box 70 with the tide Nueva Mexico, legajo 1, no. 40. 
However, what is narrated there, citing Father Vetancurt, is 
erroneous when compared with these notes, which are reliable. 

All of the custodians named by the said Father Vetancurt, 
commencing on page 95, no. 21, to no. 22, inclusive, were 
only appointed by the prelates through letters patent. Not 
one of them was elected through a canonical election, except 
the reverend father, Fray Estevan Perea, as I shall show in the 
following catalog of the first nine custodians. I shall do that 
in order to record the day, month, and year of their election 

25. This important work, printed in 1G46, is folly discos^ by Wagner, 
The Spanish Southwest, I, pp. 250-254. 

24. ‘^Representaddn y Manifesto que N. M. R. P. com.® gral. Fr. Fem.^ 
Alonso Gonzales hizo al Rey . . . Ano de 1732.” Biblioteca Nacional de M^ico, 
legajo 7 document 55. 
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and to show that our reverend father. Fray Tomis Manso,^® 
never was a custodian of New Mexico but a solicitor 'when he 
finished his studies in 1629, although a professed priest 
for 27 years they would not have made him a custodian in 
1624 within five years of his becoming a priest, but because 
of his careful administration they made him solicitor of the 
custodia, which post he held for eleven years, so well accepted 
and beloved by those nations of the pass of the Rio del Norte 
that they adopted his name, and to this day call themselves 
the nations of Mansos. It is true that on May 27, 1639, when 
he had been solicitor for ten years, he was canonically elected 
as custodian when he was in this convent. However, he did 
not accept the position and soon renounced it. In his place 
they appointed the venerable father. Fray Antonio Arteaga, 
discalced friar, who through his apostolic zeal had come to 
the custodia from the province of San Diego, He was elected 
by a unanimous vote. 

In the year 1641, the said Father Fray Tomds Manso went 
to the court at Madrid as one of the chief solicitors to handle 
the affairs of the missions of Puebla, which were discontinued 
in the year 1640. In the year 1648, when he was already back, 
he was elected definitor; and in 1655, he was elected our pro- 
vincial. Within a year he received the appointment as bishop 
of Yucatan [Nicaragua], where he soon 'went, consecrated in 1656. 
In this year, arriving at his bishopric, he sent, in the month 
of November, a report to the viceroy, which he had asked for 
in his order about the number of friars needed in New Mexico, 
and which amounted to sixty-six. This number was asked by 
the province from the superior authorities, as may be seen 
from the petitions and decrees which on this matter are found 
in box 70 of the archives under the title ‘‘New Mexico,” legajo 
1, paper 1. 

All of these I have recorded in order that one may see 
how evangelical progress flourished in that year in the custodia 
and that it did not diminish until 1680, the time of the general 
rebellion and apostasy of the nations. And so in order that 
one may see how erroneously Father Vetancurt wrote concern- 
ing these matters in chapter 6, page 99, of his Teatro Mexicano^ 

S5. See BOte 53. 
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and in chapter 3, dealing with the succession of custodians, in 
no. 21, page 96, where he lists our Father Manso as custodian 
in the year 1629; order to prove that this is false, I assemble 
the following catalog of the succession of custodians up to the 
year 1639, when our Father Manso left the custodia. This w^as 
all drawn from book 1 of the decrees of the province to which 
I refer 

Father Fray Miguel de Chavarria [Echavarria] mentioned 
in no. 630, was the first custodian, elected in October, 1620, 
through a canonical election by the definitors. 

Father Fray Alonso de Benavides, who ivas the second 
custodian, was elected August [October] 19, 1623.— Decrees, 
folio 9. 

Father Fray Estevan Perea, third custodian, was elected 
on September 25, i627.-~Decrees, folio 21. 

Father Fray Francisco de Porras, fourth custodian, was 
elected on October 18, 1629, death they 

elected as substitute Father Fray Juan de Salas. — Decrees, 
folio 34, reverse side. 

Father Fray Cristdbal de Quirds, fifth custodian, was elected 
on March 3, 1633, and in his absence Father Fray Gerdnimo 
Segovia. — Decrees, folios 45-46. 

Father Fray Juan de Salas, sixth custodian, was elected on 
May 30, 1636. — Decrees, folio 65. 

Father Fray Tomds Manso, who was in Mexico, was elected 
seventh custodian on May 27, 1639, but he did not accept, 
and because he declined the office. Father Fray Antonio Arteaga 
was elected; he was a discalced friar, who vras in New Mexico, 
the eighth custodian, elected by unanimous vote. He resigned 
within a year and returned to San Diego. — Decrees, folio 94. 

Father Fray Hernando Cobarrubias was elected ninth cus- 
todian on October 2, 1640, due to the resignation of Father 
Fray Antonio Arteaga. 

26. For a full discussion of the custodians in New Mexico, sec Scholes, 
Church and State in New Mexico, passim. 
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XXV 

TRUE REPORT OF THE GREAT 
CONVERSION 

Which Has Been Effected in New Mexico. Sent by Father 
Fray Estevan de Per 3 EA^ Custodian of the Provinces of New 
Mexico^ to the Very Reverend Father^ Fray Francisco de 
Apodaca, Commissary General of All New Spain^ of the 
Order of St. Francis^ Giving Him an Account of Those 
Conversions and Treating Particularly of the Expedition 
Sent to Those Parts ^ 

By permission of the vicar-general, and of the alcalde, Don 
Alonso de Bolanos. 

Printed in Seville, by Luis EstupiMn, in the Street of the 
Palms. Year, 1632. 

On September 4, 1628, there departed from this city of 
Mexico, twehe soldiers, nineteen priests, and two lay brothers, 
all friars of Saint Francis, accompanying the custodian. Father 
Fray Estevan de Perea. They were sent by the most pious 
province of the Holy Gospel, with the alms and at the expense 
of his Majesty, whose Catholic heart transforms the scepter 
into the caduceus of Mercury, a true shepherd’s staff studded 
with eyes—and also a rod of peace and justice— to watch over 
the preservation of these conversions, in the defense of which 
he spends the greater part of his royal revenues. 

The above-mentioned friars were accompanied by nine 
others sent at the expense of the said province; all of them were 
filled with gallant courage and a spirit ready for every kind of 
suffering and danger, insults and affronts, prompted by their 
aim of preaching in the name of Jesus Christ. With joy and 
resignation, they traveled as far as the valley of San Bartolome, 
without anything particular happening to them. Here the 
people were refreshed with some comforts to make up for the 
wants they had endured on the road. It %vas no small concern, 

1- An English translation of this Relation was published by Chas. F. Lummis 
in Land of Sunshine for November and December, 1901; Professor Lansing B. 
Bloom republished it, slightly revised, in New Mexico Historical Review^ vm 
(1933) »PP- 211-235. 
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on this occasion, when thirty mules ran away after the herds of 
wild mares, and, for all their careful searching, fifteen of them 
could not be found again. As this was the last settlement and 
as it ivas necessary to make provision here for the one hundred 
and fifty leagues of wilderness which intervene before the first 
pueblo of New Mexico is reached, they obtained the necessary 
supplies, and also four oxcarts, to lighten the loads of the 
thirty-two provided by his Majesty, which wTre too heavily 
laden. Nor did anything new happen on this stretch of road, as 
far as the big Rio del Norte, the source of which is at the North 
Pole. They explored the country on April 7, 1629, ^^e evening 
before Palm Sunday. They were well received by the natives 
and provided with refreshments of fish and other local food; and 
they gave them meat and corn in exchange. They allowed 
their beasts to rest here for three days, having arrived very woin; 
the animals had not had any water to drink for about three days, 
because this was the dry season and the soil was sandy and 
barren. 

From here they went up-stream to a place which is called 
Robledo;^ one day’s journey before reaching it, Father Fray ]Mar- 
tfn Gonzdlez, preacher, a son of the convent of Saint Francis of 
Mexico, died; his death was as deeply mourned by all as it w^as 
envied on account of his great virtue and piety. 

They arrived at the villa of Santa Fe, 'where all went to the 
convent to give thanks to God and praise and glory to the sera- 
phic father. Saint Francis, for the manifest favors which, through 
their prayer, they had received on their long and tedious march, 
their devoted love and affection replacing the votive offerings 
and customary donations. The friars celebrated their chapter 
meeting, it being Pentecost '^vhen they arrived; and, after the 
election, the friars were assigned to the different pueblos and 
settlements belonging to their jurisdiction, among the great 
pueblo of the Humanas^ and among those called Piros and 
Tompiros, who had not been baptized because there were not 

2- Probably so called because a soldier named Pedro Robledo was buried 
there as Governor Juan de Ohate was on his way to colonize New Mexico. It 
was at the southern end of the Jornada del Muerto. See the “Discurso de las 
Jomadas,” May 21, 1598, Doc. Ined. de Indias, xvi, p. 247. 

5. For some observations on this pueblo, see Scholes and Mera, *‘Some Aspects 
of the Jumano Problem.” See also our note 134. 
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enough ministers. His Majesty’s alms were distributed among 
these missions and schools, each one receiving its due. To the 
said conversions the following fathers were sent: Fray Antonio 
de Arteaga, preacher; Fray Francisco de la Concepcion; Fray 
Tomas de San Diego, teacher of theology; Fray Francisco Le- 
trado, Fray Diego de la Fuente, Fray Francisco de Azebedo, 
priests; Fray Garcia de San Francisco and Fray Diego de San 
Lucas, lay brothers. The Indians received them with glad 
rejoicings; and, preaching to them through the interpreters 
whom they had taken along, they instructed and catechized 
them in the mysteries of our holy faith; and these heathens 
asked for the most holy water of baptism, thirsting for it; from 
this it can be seen how God makes Himself known to souls 
through absolution of baptism. 

Father Fray Bartolome Romero, teacher of theology, and 
Fray Francisco Munoz, preacher, went to the nation of the 
Apaches of Quinia and Manases; as this was the first visit to that 
warlike nation, they were escorted by Don Francisco de Sylva,** 
governor of those provinces, and twenty soldiers; this precau- 
tion, however, was unnecesssary because, on the Indians’ part, 
there was no opposition, and they asked for the sacred ceremony 
of baptism with great eagerness. 

The governor having returned to headquarters with the 
soldiers, the journey to the Rock of Acoma was arranged, and 
also the one to the provinces of Zuni and Moqui. They pro- 
vided themselves with ten wagons, four hundred cavalry [or 
armored] horses, together with everything that was most impor- 
tant for the journey, thirty well-armed soldiers, and, much 
improved in spirit and fervor, Fray Roque de Figueredo, Fray 
Francisco de Porras, Fray Andres Gutierrez, Fray Agustin de 
Cuellar, priests; Fray Francisco de San Buenaventura and Fray 
Cristdbal de la Concepcidn, lay brothers, accompanied by the 
father custodian and his companion, the father solicitor. Fray 
Tomis Manso. They started on this journey on June 23 of the 
same year and went to Acoma, which is thirty-six leagues to the 
west from the villa and headquarters of the Spaniards. Their 
fears were allayed by their good reception at the hands of the 

4. Don Francisco Manuel de Silva Nieto. 
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Indians of the Rock who admitted them spontaneously* It is 
impossible to penetrate this impregnable place, either by force 
or cunning, because it is a rock as high as Monte Amar in 
Abasia,^ or as the incomparable cliff which Alexander took from 
the Scythians. 

Father Fray Juan Ramirez, priest, remained in this strong- 
hold in order to convert the people to our holy faith, in mani- 
fest danger of his life, though he was ready to sacrifice it and 
offer it to God while working among those valiant barbarians, 
who, in their wars on other occasions had used their hands with 
such dexterity that the Spaniards became aware, to their own 
detriment, of the courage of their enemies.® 

In search of the province of Zuni, of which they had already 
received news, they journeyed toward the west and passed 
through a bad stretch of country extending for ten leagues, 
consisting of burnt rocks, which, according to an old tradition, 
was the result of a great eruption of fire which had burst out 
there, for we know that this happens with some volcanoes in the 
Indies, for instance in Peru, Guatemala, and Mexico.'^ They 
arrived at the province of Zuni, which is at a distance of fifty- 
six leagues from the villa of Santa Fe; and its natives, having ten- 
dered their good will and their arms, received them with rejoic- 
ing, a thing never heard of before in those parts, namely, that 
such intractable and various nations should, with the same 
impulse and appearance, receive the Franciscan friars as if they 
had already held intercourse with them for a long time. From 
this it seems quite evident that God kept this vineyard in readi- 
ness for these workers. 

Presently the governor issued a proclamation that no soldier 
should be allowed to enter the houses of the pueblo, nor trans- 
gress or injure the Indians, under penalty of death, since it is 
easier to convert an obstinate character by kindness and patience 
than by means of violence and severity. This land is pleasant 

5. Perhaps Abasia, Abcasia, Abhasia, Ahkhasia, or AblUia22^a, a densdy for- 
ested aiea in the southern Caucasus, 

6. This refers to the battle of Acoma in January, 1599. See ViHagri, History 
of New Mexico (Espinosa trans.) . 

y. See Claraice 3 E. Dutton, Mount Taylor and the ZuHi Plateau, WaAington, 
1896. The Zuni have a myth in which the great lava flow here noted was said 
to be due to the congealed blood of a giant. 
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and fertile, of abundant waters, bright with green pastures, 
shaded by forests of live oaks, spruce-firs, pinon trees, and wild 
grapevines. All the people of this colony cling closely to their 
superstitious idolatry. They have their temples with idols of 
stone and 'wood, the latter profusely painted, where no one but 
their priests may enter, and those only by a trap door which the 
temples have on the flat roof. They also have gods of the woods, 
rivers, grainfields, and of their houses, as is told of the Egyp- 
tians, and they assign to each one its particular protection.^ 

Here the Spaniards saw a remarkable thing, which consisted 
of several wooden enclosures, and in them many [rattle-] snakes 
that wiggled their tongues, hissed, and jumped; snakes that are 
as menacing as the ferocious bulls in the arena. When our men 
wdshed to learn the reason w^hy these snakes were imprisoned, 
the natives said that 'with their poison they anointed their 
arrows which made incurable the wounds that they inflicted on 
their enemies.^ 

These Indians have an orderly government; their pueblos 
have streets, and the houses are in rows like those of Spain. 
The women are clad in cotton clothing, and the men in deer- 
skins and furs. The land has an abundance of corn, beans, 
calabashes, and all kinds of game and fowl. In order to make 
these people understand the true veneration that they should 
show the friars whenever they met them, the governor and the 
soldiers kissed their feet, kneeling before them, and urged the 
Indians to do the same, which they did, because the example of 
superiors has great influence. 

They bought a house for lodging the friars, which at once 
became the first church of that province, where the first mass was 
celebrated on the following day. Hoisting the victorious banner 
of the cross, they took possession both in the name of the Holy 
See and in that of the king of Spain. These first fruits were fol- 
lowed by loud acclamations from the soldiers, with a salvo of 
arquebuses, and by skirmishes and horse races \faracoles\ in the 

8. The poeblo was doubtless Hdwikuh, the largest of the six occupied at that 
time. See Hodge, History of Hdwikuh, and for the “temples” (kivas) , see Hodge, 
“A Square Kiva at Hdwikuh.” 

9. For archaeological evidence of the existence of snake-pens at Hdwikuh, 
see Hodge, In Indian Notes, Museum of the American Indian, I, no. 3, New York, 
1924. 
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afterncK)!!. And because the presence of the governor was more 
needed in the headquarters of the villa of Santa Fe than in this 
place, he arranged for his return with the father custodian and 
his companions, but Father Fray Roque de Figueredo, well 
known throughout this kingdom for his great wisdom, virtue, 
and knowledge, asked most insistently to be allowed to remain 
there to convert these heathens.^® He possessed a great many 
accomplishments, the principal and most necessary of them 
being to minister to those Indians and instruct them in the 
divine cult; he was proficient in the ecclesiastical chant, har- 
mony, and plain music as well, expert in the playing of instru- 
ments for the choir, such as the organ, bassoon, and cornet. For 
years he had had good practice in preaching in the Mexican and 
Matalzingo languages. He was a clear thinker and learned 
easily any language, even the most difficult, a man who, while 
one of the definitors of the province of the Holy Gospel and a 
person held in special love and respect by it, w^as destined and 
endowed by God for this conversion through suffering, —a way 
He has with His servants— as He did with Saint Paul, whom by 
sudden summons He prepared as preacher. This clearly proves 
what our Lord, Jesus Christ, said about Saint Paul, that He 
had shown him how much it availed to suffer for His holy name. 

The governor took leave with the regret due such a religious 
and holy company; Father Fray Roque remained, and with him 
Fray Agustin Cuellar, priest, and Fray Francisco de la Madre de 
Dios, a lay brother, and three soldiers. Father Fray Roque 
called together the Indians of the pueblo, the largest of which 
was called Zibola and was the capital of the others. Through 
the interpreters that he had brought along, he informed the 
Indians of the reason for his visit, which was to deliver them 
from the miserable slavery of the devil and from the utter 
darkness of their idolatry, and to make them inhabitants of 
that great House (thus they are wont to call heaven) , informing 
them also of the coming of the Son of God to the world. They 
listened to this with great attention, because they were intelli- 
gent people and of good understanding; and they at once 
started to serve the friars by bringing them water, firewood, and 

10. See Hodge, History of Hdwikuh, and the index under Figueredo, Hiwi- 
kuh, and Zuni. 
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Other necessary things. The affairs of Zuni are in this prosperous 
condition, and their progress will be treated in the proper 
place.* 


SECOND REPORT OF THE GREAT 
CONVERSION 

Which Has Been Effected in New Mexico. Sent by Father 
Fray Estevan de Perea^ Custodian of toe Provinces of New 
Mexico^ to the Very Reverend Father^ Fray Francisco de 
Apodaca, Commissary General of All New Spain, of the 
Order of Saint Franos, Giving Him an Account of Those 
Conversions and Treating Particularly of the Expedition 
Sent to Those Parts 

By permission of the vicar-general, and of the alcalde, Don 
Alonso de Bolanos. 

Printed in Seville, by Luis Estupindn, in the Street of the 
Palms. Year, 1633. 

Father Fray Francisco de Porras, a man well known for his 
holiness and virtue, for six years master of novices in the con- 
vent of San Francisco of Mexico, asked for the privilege of pene- 
trating farther inland to save more souls and to discover many 
people. 

He took leave of his good friend. Father Fray Roque, and 
left Zfbola, very apostolically, with two friars. Fray Andrds 
Gutierrez, priest, and Fray Cristdbal de la Concepcion, lay 
brother, their crucifixes hanging from their necks and pilgrims’ 
stafe in their hands. Twelve soldiers accompanied them, more 
for the pious sentiment of not abandoning such a sacred enter- 
prise than for protection or defense, which would have been 
very limited considering the large number of people they were 
to meet, all as skilful at arms as they were tenacious in their wars. 

Proceeding on their journey they arrived at the province of 
Moqui on the day of the glorious San Bernardo, which is the 

•pjote inserted by the printers:] As this report is too long for one folio 
( p ^ hgo ), it has been divided into two parts. The second, very full, will follow 
Portly, 
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name of the pueblo now.^ It is eighty leagues distant from the 
villa of the Spaniards; its climate is more temperate, but simi- 
lar to that of Spain in regard to the fruits and seeds that grow 
here. They harvest much cotton; the houses are of three stories, 
well planned; the inhabitants are great land tillers and diligent 
workers. Among them it is considered a great vice to be intoxi- 
cated. For amusement they have certain games, and a race 
which they run with great speed. Here the friars were received 
with some coolness, because the devil was trying in all possible 
ways to impede and obstruct the promulgation of the divine 
law, and he did so on this occasion. Although in his oracles he 
speaks to his priests and they see him in his formidable aspect, he 
now took for his tool an Indian apostate from the Christian 
pueblos; he, preceding them, told the people of Moqui that 
some Spaniards, whom they would meet shortly, were coming 
to burn their pueblos, steal their property, and behead their 
children, and that the other Spaniards with the tonsures and 
vestments were nothing but impostors and that they should not 
allow them to sprinkle water on their heads because they would 
be certain to die from it. 

This news so upset the Moquis that secretly they passed it on 
to their neighbors, the Apaches, with whom at that time they 
had a truce. Our people felt this disturbance upon entering the 
place, and it caused them such great uneasiness that they did not 
sleep that whole night, awaiting a sudden attack. On the second 
night, the soldier on guard heard the noise of people and called 
his companions, who quickly got ready, with their armored 
horses, by the time the enemy captains came to catch them 
unprepared. The latter, upon finding them so watchful, asked 
them why they were not asleep. The Spaniards, perceiving their 
treachery and malice, answered that the soldiers of Spain never 
slept because they were always ready to defend themselves and 
fight their enemies. Another night they did the same thing, and 

1, The pueblo of San Bernardo (or San Bernardino) de Aw:itobl, which was 
destroyed in 1700 by the otho: Moqui (Hopi) becau^ of fear that the Awitobi 
dwellers wished to have a new mission established following the Pueblo revolt 
and destruction of all the missions in 1680-92. Extensive excavations have been 
conducted by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University under Dr. John Otis 
Brew, with special attention to the mission establishments by Mr. Rc» G. Mont- 
gomery, reports on which are in proce^ of publication. 
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this time, unable to endure the snares laid by the Indians, they 
threatened them, saying that if they attempted to injure their 
distinguished guests, the governor would bring his army against 
them and burn their pueblos and lay waste their fields. When 
they found that their evil intentions had been discovered, the 
Indians left in confusion. 

In the meantime, the friars, soldiers of the gospel, girded 
themselves with the armor of prayer in order to subdue and con- 
quer the wiles of Lucifer, and, animated by the courageous im- 
pulse which heaven grants its ministering messengers and 
regardless of contrary misgivings, they set forth through the 
streets, preaching, the sonorous echoes of their voices at once 
bringing men and women to listen to them, compelled by a 
mysterious impulse; not only did the people of the pueblo come, 
but also many from near-by valleys and neighboring forests. As 
those saintly men saw that the Indians now approached without 
fear, they gave them some trinkets which they had brought along, 
trinkets such as rattles, beads, hatchets, and knives, in order to 
make them feel that the friars came to give rather than to ask 
of them. But the Indians excused themselves, because they 
remembered the evil prediction of the Indian who had told 
them that if they accepted anything from the friars they would 
die. They were, however, freed from all their doubts and con- 
verted to our holy faith through a great miracle which our Lord 
brought to pass in that village through the intercession of His 
servants, but about which we do not wish to report as yet because 
its authenticity has not been established. 

Returning to Father Fray Roque de Figueredo at Zuni, 
where he stayed, the common enemy committed the same act of 
treachery by telling the Indians, with threats, to throw that 
foreign priest out of their country. They set to work on this 
idea, all of them revealing their intention, inasmuch as they no 
longer brought him water or firewood, nor did any of them 
appear as they w-ere wont to do. At night he heard a great noise 
of dances, drums, and rattles which among them is a signal of 
war. Considering trouble certain to come, although always 
prepared for any adversity, he, deeply moved, was then ready 
to face the danger, so close at hand; but God aids His own in 
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the time of greatest need. Thus it happened that one night 
while he was beseeching the Lord in fervent prayer to send His 
eternal light into the abysmal darkness of these people, at mid- 
night he saw two Indians coming into his private room. They 
were of tall and gallant stature, apparently captains, with 
plumed headdress and carrying arms in warlike fashion. The 
famous warrior of the church well understood that the end of 
his life had come, and, falling on his knees, he offered it to God, 
for his desire to die triumphantly was greater than his fear of 
the fatal blow at the hands of the barbarous Indians. The 
captains, guessing by the movements of the friar that he awaited 
death at their hands, reassured him by signs, wishing him peace, 
with folded arms. Fray Roque gave his own greeting of peace 
with a benign and loving countenance. He called the interpre- 
ter, who was asleep, and through him he told them that his 
arrival from far-away regions to theirs was not for the purpose 
of taking away their property, because he and the members of his 
order wished to be the poorest on earth, but rather he was bring- 
ing them help and wealth in the true knowledge of the one true 
God, three persons in one; and that this only God was so power- 
ful and strong that, having Him on their side, they would be 
protected and defended from their spiritual as well as earthly 
enemies; and that since God was eternal Truth, this was an 
adequate shield against the nocturnal shadows of those false 
gods which they worshiped. They, with the kindest words they 
knew, thanked him for his great trouble of having come to 
their country without other interest or profit than to seek their 
welfare and salvation; and, understanding it in this way, they 
had come to entreat him, as caciques and lords of certain towns 
five leagues from there, to come freely to their villages, where 
they wanted to have, regale, and serv e him, and that he should 
not stay where he was^ with people who responded to his 
fatherly love with so much ingratitude. With these and other 
words of the same kind they remained until daylight, and at 
the first break of dawn they took leave of Father Fray Roque, 
saying to him: ''Rest now, father, and do not wottj; leave it to 
us to speak to and win over the chiefs of this pueblo.” Father 

2. That is, at H^wikuh. The visiting Zuhi chieftains were probably from 
M^tsaki or K'yikima. 
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Fray Roque understood very well that this visit was ordained of 
God, and therefore he remained, greatly comforted, and praised 
the mercy of God in this serious afiBiction. 

The chieftains kept their word and came on the following 
day with the chiefs and captains of the pueblo who asked for- 
giveness for their poor hospitality, confessing that they had been 
deceived by the oracle of their god who had told them that 
with the water of baptism they would have to die. If we inter- 
pret it rightly, for the words of the demon are equivocal, he 
really wanted to say that they had to die for their guilt and sin, 
and for his domination, because with the water of baptism a 
soul is bom again to a new life of grace. To this they added that 
not only they themselves but the entire pueblo wished to be 
purified by the sacred ceremony of baptism. 

Father Fray Roque received them with friendly affection and 
at once began to instract and teach them in the faith, especially 
the chieftains, who remained with him for several days; as 
soon as he found that they were well instructed and sufBciently 
prepared, he arranged for their baptism. In order to add to the 
pomp of this ceremony, he ordered that a high altar be built in 
the plaza, where he said mass with all solemnity and baptized 
them on the day of the glorious Saint Augustine, in this year, 
1629, singing the Te Deum Laudamus, etc.; and because, in 
accompanying the chant. Father Fray Roque displayed such a 
fine voice, the devotion of all was very great. He gave the name 
of Agustin to the highest chief, christening, together with him, 
several other chiefs, and eight children, the progeny of Chris- 
tians, who had escaped from the headquarters of the Spaniards. 
This ceremony took place in sight of that vast multitude, who 
breathlessly contemplated the celebration of those two sacra- 
ments, adorned with such pure ceremonies. The principal 
cacique was henceforth called Don Agustin; as soon as he was 
christened, he turned to the people with great ardor and fer- 
vently exhorted those who were present to accept such a good 
law and such a good God; and in order that diey might cast 
aside their error, he told them how he had been baptized and 
had not died from it, but, on the contrary, that he felt such 
great rejoicing and courage in his heart that he considered him- 
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self to be much braver than before. After this they all asked in 
one voice to become Christians and to have the friar teach them 
that holy law. Father Fray Roque remains occupied in the cul- 
tivation of these primitive flowers of this new church and in 
offering to God so many souls converted by his faithful labor 
and holy zeal: fortunate use of such lofty aims, for he had 
found life in Christ which he determined to lose in love for Him. 

At this time the Apaches, the bravest and most courageous 
nation known in those parts, so vast in number that it almost 
surrounds all of New Mexico, came to ask for peace with the 
Christian Indians and the Spaniards; at the same time they 
begged for ministers to baptize them, although there are already 
two among them; and the work is of much importance, for it 
restrained their great daring, by which they had done so much 
harm. 

They gave the fathers twelve Indians to accompany them, 
and one boy who was to learn the Spanish language and teach 
them his own; they brought them to the villa of Santa Fe, where 
they were received with general rejoicing due to the success of 
their heroic enterprise. There they endeavored to obtain 
wagons and other provisions in order to return to the Humanas 
in the following month of March. 

The country has abundant cattie; the land is fertile and 
bears fruit in such abundance that from one fanega of grain 
that is sown one hundred are harvested. It is rich in metals and 
precious stones; and also in silver, which yields eight ounces by 
mercury treatment and four marks by smelting. 

This is what there is to report at the present time of what 
has taken place in this enterprise. Laos Deo. 
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1. Urban VIII (Maifeo Barberini), member of a powerful and 
learned family, was bom in Florence in April, 1568, elected pope on 
August 6, 1623, and died at Rome on July 29, 1644. He was a great patron 
of Catholic foreign missions, erected dioceses and vicariates in pagan 
countries, and encouraged the missionaries by word and financial assistance. 

2. The order of Saint Francis, the members of which are popularly 
called Franciscans, was founded in 1210 by Saint Francis of Assisi (Frands 
Bemardone), bom at Assisi in Umbria, in 1181 or 1182. Saint Frands 
has been severely arraigned by Thomas of Celano, his first biographer, 
for his youthful worldliness, but after a severe illness he turned to a life 
of ascetic devotion and thenceforward his burning desire was the conver- 
sion of souls. Accordingly, he set out for S^xia in 1212, but shipwxeck on 
the coast of Slavonia led him to return to Ancona. He devoted the follow- 
ing year to the evangelizing of central Italy, and in 1224 departed for 
Morocco to convert the infidels, but severe illness while in Spain caused 
him to return to Italy once more. In 1219, Saint Francis sent out his fore- 
most disciples, each on a separate mission, in an endeavor to realize his 
project of evangelizing the infidels, he himself choosing the seat of war 
between the Crusaders and the Saiacens. Though he did not realize this 
ambition, the order grew with amazing rapidity. At the famous assembly 
held at Poiduncola in 1220 or 1221, at Whitsuntide, 5.000 friars are said 
to have been present, besides 500 applicants for admission into the order. 
In 1224, w’hiie fasting and praying on Mount La Verna, Saint Frands re- 
ceived the stigmata (see note 126). Being rigidly devoted to his vow of 
poverty and enduring frequent fasts, he became much worn in body after 
eighteen years of unremitting toil, finally falling into serious illness. He 
died October 3, 1226, and was canonized July 16, 1228. 

The Frandscan order was sanctioned by Pope Innocent HI in the 
year of its organization, but was more formally ratified in 1223 
Honoraiius III. Under various names it gained rapidly In membership 
throughout Europe, the Minorites, or Friars Minor, the Barefoot Friars, 
and the Gray Friars being most popularly known. Their voivs are |x>verty, 
chastity, and obedience, spedal stress being laid on preaching and ministry 
to body and soul. Severity of the mies of the order early resulted in dis- 
sension, and in the 15th century it became divided into the Observants 
and the Conventuals, the former, as the name implies, following the string- 
ent rules originally adopted, the Conventuals being more liberal. Their 
garb consists of a coarse brown or gray gown and cowl, hence *‘Gray 
Friars/' with a girdle of knotted rope, and sandals; formerly they went 
barefooted and bareheaded, hence “Barefoot Friars.*' Popes Sixtus V and 
Clement XIV were members of the order. 

The Second Franciscan Order of Poor Ladies, now known as Poor 
Clares, was founded in 1212 through an appeal to Saint Francis by Clare 
of Assisi, Clare Sdfi, a young heiress of his native town, to be allowed to 
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embrace the new manner of life he had founded. In 1218, the Order of 
the Brothers and Sisters of Penance, now known as the Third Order of 
Saint Francis, was established. This order is designed for the middle state 
between the world and the cloister, for those who cannot forsake their 
homes or desert their wonted vocations. 

It is evident from Benavides’ statement (ch. xxix, infra ) that the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries in New Mexico in the 17th century practiced public 
flagellation. An outgrowth of the Third order, still existent among the 
low’er classes of Spanish Americans in New Mexico and Colorado, is known 
among its members as “Los Hermanos Penitentes de la Tercer Orden de 
San Francisco.” Formerly of large membership and wide range, it has 
declined in recent years by reason of the ban placed on the oiganization 
by the Church, but in a few localities its members are still comparatively 
strong and practice flagellation and other barbarous rites, but the custom 
of binding one of their number to a cross on Good Friday in imitation of 
the Crucifixion is said to have been abandoned. For a biography of Saint 
Francis and a bibliography of the Franciscan order, see the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia^ vol. VI, and for an account of the Penitentes of New Mexico, 
consult Lummis, Land of Poco Tiempo, pp. 77-108; Barley, The Passion- 
ists of the Southwest; Salpointe, Soldiers of the Cross; Lee, “Los Hermanos 
Penitentes”; Henderson, Brothers of Light, See infra, note 126. 

3. Benavides’ statement of the conversion of half a million souls, 
obviously within his jurisdiction, is vastly exaggerated; indeed, this figure 
was many times more than the entire populadon of the province of New 
Mexico in Benavides’ time, or since. In his letter to the king, which pref- 
aced the Memorial of 1650, Santander mentioned that the whole popu- 
lation within the custodia numbered 34,320, and even this was far too 
high. Yet the reader is led by Santander to believe that “for besides the 
treasure of five hundred thousand souls converted to our Holy Catholic 
Faith, and made subject to your Majesty (of the which there are already 
baptized more than eighty-six thousand),” etc. Writing about the same 
time Fray Gerdnimo de Zdrate Salmerdn stated that the blood of the mis- 
sionaries “had so fructified the land that through it there have been 
baptized 34,650 souls (as I have counted on the baptismal records), not 
counting the many that at present continue to be converted.” (Zirate 
Salmerdn’s Relation in Land of Sunshine, p. 341. See also his account of 
Ofiate’s journey to California in Bolton’s Spanish Exploration in the 
Southwest, pp. 268-280.) One may hardly suppose that these exorbitant 
figure could have referred to the results of the conversions of the Indians 
of Mexico, for in paragraph v of the present Memorial the author asserts 
that in and following the time of Cortds the missionaries “baptized more 
than fifteen million Indians, . . . and this number does not pertain to 
this Old Mexico, but to the New.” Even Bandeher, ever the advocate of 
the Spanish missionaries whenever brought into question for inaccuracies, 
excuses the population figures of Benavides on the ground that his ''Me- 
morial is, in many respects, a 'campaign document,' ” the purpose of which 
was “to induce the king to favor the missions - . 

4. While human sacrifice for religious purposes was not uncommon 
in Mexico and Centra! America, it was very rare among the Pueblo Indians. 
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It is untrue that any of the Indians in the present United Static were 
cannibals in the ordinary sense of the term. There were instances in 
which a part of the body, especially the heart, of a slain enemy who had 
shown special valor in batde was divided among his warrior opponents 
in order that they might absorb the prowess of the slain one. There is no 
evidence, however, that this custom prevailed among any of the Indians 
of New Mexico. In his narrative of the Coronado expedition, Castaneda 
says specifically that the people of Cibola (Zuni) do not eat human fledi. 
Hammond and Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition^ p. 253. 

5. This statement must not be intrepreted to mean that Christianity 
replaced the native religious beliefs in any case, for while crosses, churches, 
and convents were erected, and the Indians were baptized and in some 
instances taught the Spanish language, the rudiments of educadon, certain 
simple trades, and church music, they continued the practice of their native 
rites, although often in secrecy, owing to opposition on the part of the 
missionaries. These ceremonies persist to the present time among all the 
Pueblos and in many cases are surrounded with such secrecy that white 
people know Httle or nothing of them. 

6. Such terms of royalty, although commonly employed by Europeans 
in America in the seventeenth century, -were of course improperly used to 
designate Indian tribal rulers. It was in this tvay that the English referred 
to “King” Powhatan, “King” PhiHp, the “Princess” Pocahontas, and others 
for the want of better titles for Indian chiefs, their sons and daughters. 
Even today mixed-bloods apply to themselves such titles, especially if en- 
gaged in the theatrical profession or in merchandizing Indian or pseudo- 
Indian goods; and it would seem that the greater the degree of white or 
negro blood, the more likely are they to assume such high-sounding but 
ridiculous titles. 

7. Puerto Belo, or Porto Bello, is at the mouth of the Rio Cascajal, 
about 21 miles northeast of Col6n, Panamd. The distance from the dty 
of Panami to Porto Bello is more nearly 1 5 Spanish leagues in an airline; 
the length of the Panami canal from deep water to deep water is about 
19 league, or 50 mil^. 

8. For the fobled Strait of Anian, see Wagner, Spanish Vcryages to 
the Northwest Coast of America in the Sixteenth Century, The name 
“Avis,” which appears on the Ulpius globe of 1542, is believed by Dr. 
Wagner (p. 297) to be an error for Acus^ one of the questionable New 
Mexico names, usually ascribed to Acoma, noted by Fray Marcos de Niza 
in 1539. 

9. The climate of the present New Mexico, which Mes betwen 31® 
20' and 37® N. lat., varies, of course, according to altitude. The ar^ from 
Albuquerque to Santa Fe, which in the main is that part of the Rio Grande 
valley of which Benavides treats, ranges from 5008 to 6998 feet above sea 
level, consequently the winters are often cold and s.treams Income frozen. 
The annual mean temperature ranges from 424® at Winsors in San Miguel 
county (8000 feet) to 65® at Carlsbad (3122 feet) in Eddy county- The 
highest temperature averages about 112® at Carlsbad and the lowest at 
Bluewater in Valencia county, -12®. In 1879, the Santa Fe temperature 
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ranged from 95® to -13°, but the climate being dry and healthful, high 
summer temperature is not comparable with similar readings at lower 
altitudes. Abundant testimony has been afforded by priests that wine has 
frozen in the chalices, confirming Benavides’ statement to that effect. 

10. Estufa. literally, the Spanish term for ‘"stove,” a misnomer now 
superseded by the more appropriate term kiva, the Hopi name of the 
ceremonial chamber of the Pueblo tribes. In very early times the estufa, 
or kiva, was the abode of the men of the tribe, as well as the place in 
which secret rites were performed, and in the ruins of the ancient cliff- 
dwellings there are a remarkable number of them. Kivas are likewise the 
lounging places of the men— their club-rooms, so to speak— when not occu- 
pied for ceremonial purposes. 

Kivas may be circular or rectangular, subterranean, semi-subterranean, 
or entirely above ground, and either isolated from the dwellings or ob- 
scured by them. They are entered by a hatchway in the roof, which is 
reached by a ladder, and are provided with an opening or openings in the 
wall sufficient only to afford light and ventilation. In the middle of the 
chamber is a firepit, the smoke from which escapes through the hatchway 
above; there is also a small opening in the floor at one side to symbolize 
the Sipapu, the place of origin and of departed spirits; usually the interior 
wall is surrounded by a bench of masonry, and there is often a low plat- 
form, also of masonry, at the rear of the ladder. The floors are usually 
paved with stone slabs, but in some instances they are of adobe, smoothly 
plastered, while at Walpi, Arizona, a kiva is floored with hewn planks 
from the former mission church. Generally the walls of kivas are smoothly 
plastered and are without decoration of any sort, but in some cases the 
walls have paintings of anthropomorphic or zoomorphic beings which 
pertain to Pueblo worship. In most of the Pueblo kivas ceremonies are 
performed which no white person has ever witnessed; this is notably the 
case with the Rio Grande villages. 

The “estufas” of the Pueblos are first mentioned by the chroniclers of 
the Coronado expedition. “There are estufas in the pueblos, in which they 
gather to take counsel, and which are located in the patios or plazas,” says 
Castaneda (Hammond and Rey, trans., p. 253). “These young men live in 
the estufas, which are located in the patios of the pueblo. They are built 
underground, either square or round, with pine columns. Some have been 
seen having twelve pillars, four to the cell, two fathoms thick; the common 
ones had three or four colunms. The floors are paved with large smooth 
^abs like the baths in Europe. In the interior there is a fireplace like the 
binnade of a boat where they bum a handful of bmsh with which they 
keep up the heat. They can remain inside the estufa as in a bath. The 
top is even with the ground. We saw some so large that they could be 
used for a game of ball.” {Ibid., pp. 254-255.) “The natives [of the Rio 
Grande pueblos] have their estufas as at Cibola.” (“Reladdn Postrera de 
Qbola,” in ibid., p. 309.) “All the pueblos have estufas undeiground, well 
protected, although not very elaborate.” (Jaramillo, in ibid., p. 300.) 

For spedfic information on prehistoric kivas and an early historic kiva, 
see Hodge, “Circular Kivas near Hdwikuh, New Mexico”; and “A Square 
Kiva at Hiwikuh,” in So Live the Works of Men, pp. 195-214. Many other 
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kivas are described and illustrated in the numerous reports on ardiaeoi- 
ogicai excavations in the Southwest, 

1 1. This is Pinus edulis, which still grows abundantly, especialiy In the 
higher altitudes. -The nuts are gathered in immense quantities by the 
Indians and Spanish Americans, especially. The pihon is not cultivated. 

12. In the Memorial of 1630 (pp. 18-19), author devotes consid- 
erable attention to the *‘Mines of Socorro,” to w’hich it may be added that 
there were persistent assertions, especially by the early missionaries, as to 
the mineral wealth of New Mexico. Fray Geronimo de Zarate Salmeron, 
who served in New Mexico between 1621 and 1626, and who had prepared 
a report of Ms obseiv^ations by 1629, refers also to the mineral deposits in 
the Socorro mountains, as well as to the extent of the mineral wealth of 
the province in general. He wrote in the following terms: 

“As for saying that it is a poor [country], I answer that there has 
not been discovered in the world a country of more mineral deposits than 
New Mexico, of every sort of assay, good and bad. There are minas [min- 
eral deposits] in the Socorro mountains, in the Salt Lakes [the Salinas east 
of the Rio Grande], in the mountains of Puaray [the Sandias east of Ber- 
nalillo], in Tunque, in the Puerto, in Ci^nega, in San Marcos, in Galisteo, 
in Los Pozos, in Picuries (in tMs pueblo are garnet mines), in Zama 
[Chama]. In all the ranges of the Hemex [Jemez] there is nothing but 
deposits, where I discovered many and filed on them for His Majesty. 
From the wMch I took out eighteen arrobas [1 arroba = 25.317 lbs. av.] 
of ore. As I returned [to Mexico] I distributed these ores at all the minii^ 
camps I passed in order that all might see the ores of New' Mexico. Before 
all things, there are mineral deposits, and there is no comer which has 
them not The Spaniards that are there are too poor in capital to work 
the deposits, and are of less spirit; enemies to work of any sort. Well, in 
that country we have seen silver, copper, lead, loadstone [magnetic iron], 
copperas, alum, sulphur, and mines of turquoise w'hich the Indians work 
in their paganism, since to them it is as diamonds and precious stones. At 
all this Ae Spaniards who are there laugh; as they have a good crop of 
tobacco to smoke, they are very content, and wish no more riches. It seems 
as if they had taken the vow of poverty— which is much for Spaniards, who 
out of greed for silver and gold would enter Hell itself to get them. 

“I prove this trath that no one may doubt if they are as spiritless as 
ail tMs; and I say: It will be nine years since there came into that country, 
in search of mines, three Flemings, citizens of tMs City of Mexico, named 
Juan Fresco, Juan Descalzo, and Rodrigo Lorenzo, very honest men of 
entire tmth and gocni example. They found many ore-bodies, made many 
assays, got out silver— as we all saw— and came back to this New Spain, 
where Aey bought tools and other necessary articles and got a miner and 
a refiner. They returned the second time. The day the nem [of their 
return] reached the town of the Spaniards [Santa Fe] that these said 
Flemings were returning to work mines, that same night they set fire to 
the workshops in wMch they were to treat the ore. The which was done 
since Don Pedro de Peralta was governor [1610-14]; for he was inclined 
to tMs; and with Ms contracts everytMng became quiet. By this is seen 
their depraved temper, and that it troubles them, since they are enemies 
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of silver, that others should mine it/' (Relacwn, paragraphs 34-35, trans- 
lated in Land of Sunshine, December, 1899, pp. 43-44-) 

But in the face of such a roseate account, so high an authority as 
Bandelier denies that mineral deposits existed in paying quantities. The 
followng extracts are of special interest in this connection: 

**The current notions of rich Spanish mines in New Mexico, and of 
great metallic wealth w^hich the Spaniards derived from that territory, are 
the purest myths and fables. The opinion in which New Mexico was held 
in Spain as well as in Mexico is expressed by A. von Humboldt, Essai 
Politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne (ed. of 1827, vol. ii, p. 246): Tlusieurs 
gdographes paraissent confondre le Nouveau Mexique avec les Provindas 
Internas: ils en parlent comme d'un pays riche en mines, et d’une vaste 
^tendue . . . Ce qu'il appelle I’empire du Nouveau Mexique n'est qu’un 
rivage habits par de pauvres colons. Cest un terrain fertile, mais d^peupl^, 
d^pourvu, a ce que Ton croit jusqu'id, de toutes richesses mdtaliiques/ 
The earliest explorers and settlers collected samples of ore which proved 
to be rich, but as early as 1602 the chief authorities at Mexico became 
rather sceptical concerning the mineral wealth of the territory. The Count 
of Monterey says, in “Discurso y Proposiddn {Doc. Ined. de Indias, vol. xvi, 
p. 45): ‘Y no es aquelio tan esteril como la gente que se vino la pintaba, 
ni tan prdspero como otros lo hacen, y lo representd el Gobemador en las 
reladones del ano de noventa y nueve.’ Ibid., p. 50: ‘Y cierto que yo no 
tengo perdida esperanza de que se haya de verificar lo que el Gobemador 
toctavia afirma, de que hay plata en algunos cerros de aquella comarca en 
que esti/ . . . After the rebellion of 1680, several so-called mines were 
entered by prospectors. For instance, one in the Jornada del Muerto in 
1685 {Rexistro de una Mina de Pedro de Abalos, MS.), and several in 1713. 
But in 1725 we are oiSdally informed by the Brigadier Don Pedro de 
Rivera,— who was commissioned to inspect all the military posts or presidios 
of the North and the districts thereto pertaining,— that up to that date no 
mines had been worked in New Mexico, owing to the low grade of the ore. 
I give the words from his Diario y Derrotero (p. 32): 'Hanse encontrado 
en dicho Reyno, algunos Minerales, sin dar su metal mas ley, que la de 
Alquimia, y Cobre: y como no se ha podido costear el beneficio que neces- 
ata, las han dejado abandonadas.* These citations ought to be conclusive, 
and to dispose of the myths about Spanish treasure taken from New 
Mexico, as also of the other not less riiculous tale, that the uprising of 
1680 was produced chiefly by the hard labor to which the Pueblo Indians 
were compelled in mines in New Mexico." (Bandelier, Final Report, pL i, 

pp. 195-196*) 

‘‘The term *minas,' in older Spanish, is used to designate the localities 
where minerals are found, equivalent to the German Tundorte,' and not 
worked mines, in the English sense of the term, or the French. This has 
caused a misunderstanding which misled the majority of prospectors." 
(Ibid., pt. II, p. 94; see also pt. i, p. 13; pL ii, p. 241, and consult Bande- 
lier, Documentary History of the Zuhi Tribe, pp. 93-94; Bancroft, Arizona 
and New Mexico; Jones, New Mexico Mines and Minerals; and. The 
Land of Sunshine, A Handbook of the Resources, Products, Industries and 
Climate of New Mexico (2d ed.), compiled and edited by Max Frost and 
Paul A. F. Walter; Luxin, Expedition into New Mexico, 1^82-8^; Espinosa, 
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“Legend of Sierra Azul,” New Mex. HisL Rev., ix^ ApriL i 934 » Noitlirop, 
Minerals of New Mexico, with bibliography. The book by Frc«t and Wal- 
ter (p. 345) says: “Socorro County leads all other counties in mineral pro- 
duction and has more mining districts than any other county, two of 
which, the Magdalena and Cooney districts, are w'orld famous. In the 
first named, two mines, the Graphic and the Kelly, have to date produced 
56,000,000 worth of silver and lead ore and are now producing a large 
amount of zinc,” etc. 

13. Here Benavides stretches a point, for of course there were no 
seaports, no navigable streams, no amber, pearls, or coral within the con- 
fines of the New Mexico of our author’s time. If he were treating of Mexico 
as a whole, his statement would be more worthy of consideration. The 
limits of New Mexico at this period were very indefinite, due to lack of 
knowledge of the region beyond the area of actual colonization or occu- 
pancy by sedentary Indian tribes. Regarding the confines of the province 
in the eighteenth century, Alcedo, Diccionario Geogrdfico-Hisidrico de las 
Indies Occidentales 0 America, m, p. 183, gives the following description 
which might also have served for Benavides’ time: . . . “confina por el 
S con las Provindas de Cinaloa, Nueva Vizcaya y Nuevo Reyno de Leon: 
por el S y SE con la Florida: por el NE con el Canada 6 Nue\^a Franda; 
y por el O. NO. y SO. con las Califomias extendiendose por el N, cuyos 
iimites se ignoran todavia: comprehende su extension desde 260. hasta 
275. gr. de long., y desde 28. hasta 45. de lat: dene de largo 350. ieguas 
NS y 150. de ancho EO.” For an historical account of the boundary of 
the present state, see Gannett, Boundaries of the United States and of the 
Several States and Territories, 2d ed. 

For the incroducdon of coral into New Mexico by trade, see Hodge, 
“Coral Among Early Southwestern Indians,” The Masterkey, May, 1943. 
As to pearls, consult Wagner, “Pearl Fishing Enterprises in the Gulf of 
California,” in Hispanic American Historical Review, x. For turquoise, 
see note 84 below. 

14. In the Memorial of 1630, Benavides mendoned “zonas, lobos, 
leones, gatos monteses, y ossos . . His Hons are mountain lions or pumas; 
the tigers may be wildcats. The deer is the mule deer (Odocoileus hernia- 
nus), but he greatly exaggerates its size. It was not harnessed by the Indians 
to dieir carts, of which they had none. In the 1630 Memorial, the author 
ascribes this custom to the maese de campo, whoever and wherever he may 
have been at that dme, and not to the Indians. 

15. The name Cibola was first employed in 1539 by Fray Marcel de 
Niza, who learned of it as the name of the “prorince” of the Zuni Indians 
in the language of one of the Piman tribes of what is now northern Sonora 
or southern Arizona. Later it was applied by this Franciscan to the pueblo 
of Hdwikuh of the Zuni, the prindpal and only one of the seven (really 
six) seen by him, according to his own account, and that to which Coronado 
gave the name Granada in the following year. Bearing in mind the 
Relacidn of Cabeza de Vaca, who with his companions made that wonder- 
ful first journey across the buffalo plains of Texas between 1528 and 1536, 
the name Cibola for a time became the designation of the then practically 
unknown and otherwise unnamed region of the north, and, naturally 
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enough (when the illusion concerning the “Seven Cities of Cibola”— as 
the Zuhi pueblos were called— had been dispelled), Cibola, Sibola, Zibolo, 
etc, became the name by which was known the most numerous as well as 
the most noteworthy beast (Bison americanus) which inhabited the area 
covered by the mar\'elous explorations that followed. 

The buffalo seen by Cabeza de Vaca were not the very first to greet 
the eyes of a Spaniard, however, for it is recorded that Montezuma had 
among other animals in his zoological collection a “Mexican bull” which 
was said to be “a wonderful composition of divers animals; it has crooked 
shoulders, with a hunch on its back like a camel; its flanks dry, its tail 
large, and its neck covered with hair like a lion; it is cloven-footed, its 
head armed like that of a bull, which it resembles in fierceness, with no 
less strength and agility.” Even the briefest sketch of the bison from the 
date of these early references to the settlement of the Great West, when 
the fate of the untold millions of these noble beasts became sealed through 
systematic, relentless, cruel, and shameful slaughter, cannot here be given, 
owing to limitations of space. Yet a word on the importance of the animal 
to the tribes of the plains seems necessary. No writer, early or recent, has 
more tersely or completely covered the ground in this direction than the 
author of the Relacidn Postrera de Sivola, He says: “These Indians live 
or sustain themselves entirely from the cattle, for they neither grow nor 
harvest maize. With the skins they build their houses; with the skins they 
clothe and shoe themselves; from the skins they make ropes and also obtain 
wool. With the sinews they make thread, with which they sew their clothes 
and also their tents. From the bones they shape awls. The dung they use 
for firewood, since there is no other fuel in that land. The bladders they 
use as Jugs and drinking containers. They sustain themselves on their 
meat, eating it slightly roasted and heated over the dung. Some they eat 
raw . , . Tliey drink the blood Just as it comes out of the cattle . . . 
They have no other food.” (Hammond and Rey, Narratives of the Coro- 
nado Expedition, pp. 310-311.) 

The Relacion might have added that the skins also provided traveling 
bags, ^elds, and coffins. Can we point, in the history of mankind, to an- 
other animal that has served every purpose of food and drink, clothing, 
shelter, fud? little wonder, then, that the passing of the buffalo meant 
also the passing of the Indian hunter, who thenceforth must be forced 
between fixed bounds, usually on lands that his white neighbor had litde 
use for, an abused, dissatisfied dependent, whose principal object in life 
was to be present on “issue day.” 

The practical disappearance of the bison was due to a wantonness 
that ivould scarcely have been possible without the aid of the railroads. 
'Fhe completion of the Union Pacific in 1869 divided the herds forever, 
and soon the systematic slaughter began; hundreds of thousands were killed 
for their tongues alone. During the years from 1872 to 1874, the railroads 
across the plains shipped 1,378,359 hides, while the total number of buffalo 
killed by the whites during this period exceeded three millions, all of these 
from the southern herd. By 1887, the only buffalo remaining in the south- 
ern plains were a herd of 200 in northwestern Texas. In the winter of 
that yeor, two parties, one headed by a certain Lee Howard, attacked 
them, killing 52, evidently for the pittance there was in it. The northern 
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herd went the same way— but by different roads. It is estimated that for 
fifty years prior to the building of the Northern Pacific in 1882-82, from 
50,000 to 100,000 hides were annually shipped down the Misa^uri river 
by traders to railroad points. In 1881, a hundred thousand buffalo were 
butchered by men employed at a monthly wage; by 1882, there were 5,000 
white butchers and skinners on the northern range; in 1883, a single herd 
of 75,000, as if regardful of their fate, crossed the Yellowstone and headed 
for Canada; but the butchers and skinners were on their track— one- 
fifteenth of their number reached the Dominion, but these did not last 
long. The rest of the story is well known. The various “Societies for the 
Prevention," etc., came forward, but it was too late. Robes were bringing 
fancy prices; the meat of a stray bison was now worth shipping; later the 
horns and the bones were found to be marketable— and perhaps it is well 
that these thousands of tons of bleaching reminders of a national shame 
were gathered and ground into ferdlizer. Consult Allen in Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of Kentucky, i, pt. 11, 1876; Homaday in Report of 
the U, S. National Museum for i88y. For the application of the name 
Cibola to the Zuni pueblos, see Hodge, History of Hdwikuh, New Mexico, 

16. The first domestic animals of the kinds here mentioned were taken 
to the Southwest by Coronado in 1540. The only animals domesticated 
by the Indians of our Southwest were the dog and the turkey. 

17. Although it was once the popular behef that America was peopled 
by way of Europe, the general consensus of opinion now is that the first 
inhabitants of America came from northeastern Asia via Bering strait and 
probably the Aleutian islands. There are very strong physical resemblances 
between the north westernmost natives of America and the primitive tribes 
of northeastern Asia. Benavides was not far from correct in his statement 
of the origin of the American Indians. The evidence thus far adduced 
indicates to anthropologists and geolc^sts generally that man appeared 
on the Western continent in Late Pleistocene times, or ten to fifteen thou- 
sand years ago. See Huntington, The Red Man*s Continent, 

18. Reference is here made to the Mexican codices, a number of which 
escaped destruction at the hands of the Church authorities following the 
Conquest. For a brief account of the Mexican writing, see Spinden, Ancient 
Civilizations of Mexico and Central America, pp. 201-205. 

19. This, of course, alludes to the Aztec origin and migration, their 
settlement at Tenochtitlin about 1325 a.d,, and the building of the temple 
to Huitzilopochtli, their patron diety. Benavides may well have taken 
his story from Villagr^'s Hisioria de la Nueva Mexico, Alcaic, 1610, which 
records the same tale. See pp. 46-48 of the translation by Gilberto Espi- 
nosa. Cbnsult also Sahagdn, Bernardino de, A History of Ancient Mexico, 
trans. by Fanny R. Bandelier, vol. i (all published); Bancroft, Native 
Races; Saville, Tizoc, Great Lord of the Aztecs, The literature of the 
subject is extensive. 

20. The reference is doubtless to Lake Chapala in the eastern part 
of the state of Jalisco, and to Santa Barbara in southern Chihuahua. 

21. These Teoas are not the same as the Tewa (Tehua), Tigua, or 
Taos Indians of New Mexico, regardless of the fancied resemblance of 
their names. See the following note. 
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2«. Teoas (Tewa), Our author confuses the “Teoas” tribe, before 
mentioned, with the Tewa of New Mexico, among which latter he con- 
ducted much of his missionizing. See also paragraph xxxni. The 
*'Teoas'’ he now refers to were the Tewa group of pueblos on and near the 
upper Rio Grande, northwest of Santa Fe, and another, called Hano, 
established after Benavides’ time among the Hopi of Arizona. According 
to Gatschet, the name tewa signifies “houses,” but Harrington, Eihno- 
geography of the Tewa Indians, r^ards the etymology as obscure. Almost 
the only information concerning the archaeology of the Tewa is summar- 
ized by Bandelier in his Final Report (pt. ii, p. 51 et seq.), aside from the 
results of the more recent investigations by Dr. Edgar L. Hewett of the 
ruined Tewa pueblos in the Pajarito region. (See Hewett, Antiquities 
of the Jemez Plateau; also his Ancient Life in the American Southwest; 
Bandelier and Hewett, Indians of the Rio Grande Valley; Reed, Eric K., 
‘The Southern Tewa Pueblos in the Historic Period,” El Palacio, Nov.- 
Dee, 1943.) 

The Tewa were first visited by Captain Francisco de Barrionuevo, of 
Coronado’s army, in 1541. Castaneda, who records the fact, states that the 
natives “of Yuque-Yunque [Yugewinge] abandoned two very beautiful 
pueblos [the other was evidently Oh-kd, or San Juan] which were on oppo- 
site sides of the river, while the army was establishing camp, and went to 
the sierra where they had four very strong pueblos which could not be 
reached by the horses because of the craggy land.” (Hammond and Rey, 
Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, p. 244.) This group of pueblos 
was further described as being twenty leagues below Taos (Braba or Valla- 
dolid). Instead of six Tewa villages, there must have been at least nine 
in Coronado’s time in addition to those in the “sierra,” namely, Yugewinge, 
San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambd, Tesuque, Pojoaque, Cuya- 
munge, and Jacona, all of which, except Yugewinge, existed in Benavides’ 
time (he mentions eight), as well as at the time of the Pueblo insurrection 
of i6to, although the last three must have been quite small. Espejo, in 
1585, did not visit the Tewa (see Luxdn’s Journal of the Espejo Expedition, 
pp, iiy-119). Castano de Sosa, in 1591, so far as can be determined from 
Ms indefinite narrative, visited the Tewa, as did Onate, seven years later, 
who established the first European setdement at Oh-k6, named San Juan 
Bautista, in August, 159S. Onate mentions also Sant Ylefonsso or Boue, 
Sant Joan Baptista or Caypa, Tziatzi, Tziaque, Tzdomaxiaquimo, Xiomato, 
Axol, Camitza, and Quiotzaco among Ms Teguas pueblos, to minister to 
wh«e spiritual needs Fray Cristdbal de Salazar was assigned (Doc. Inid. 
de Indias, xvi, pp. 115, 256. Note: The names here given are taken from 
the original Onate documents, which are abominably misspelled in the 
published work. See Hodge, “Pueblo Names in the Onate Documents,” 
New Mex. Hist. Rev., x, 1935.) 

It should be noted that Onate evidently transposed the names of 
San Juan and Santa Clara, the native names being Oh-k6 and K’hapdo 
f ‘Caypa”) respectively. The other seven pueblos mentioned by him are 
not identifiable with any of the Tewa villages known to have been inhab- 
ited at that time. The churches and convents among the Tewa pueblos 
mentioned by Benavides, in addition to those at Santa Qaia and San Ilde- 
fonso, ware evidently at San Juan and Namb^, the latter established 
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by the year 1613. These pueblos, as well as the others of the historical 
period, are described briefly below. The present Tewa populatioii, includ- 
ing Hano, is about 1,600; about the year 1680 it was fewer than 2,500, con- 
sequently Benavides’ estimate of 6,000 for the eight pueblos in 1630 may 
be regarded as in excess of the actual number. For an important memoir 
on these Pueblos, consult John P. Harrington, Ethnogeography of the 
Tewa Indians; see also Bandelier, The Delight Makers; Curtis, The North 
American Indian, xvii, pp. 4-82; Parsons, Social Organization of the Tewa* 
For a list of writings on the Tewa, see Murdock, Ethnographic Bibliography 
of North America* 

Yugewinge (of obscure etymology). This was the Yuqueyunque of 
Castaneda, as above mentioned, and the Yunque of later writers, at the 
site of which, opposite and in view of San Juan, at the mouth of the Rio 
Chama, where Chamita later stood, Onate’s headquarters were set up in 
i 599 » ^ftcr leaving San Juan Baudsta, being then transferred to Santa Fe 
when that town was established in 1610. Meanwhile the Tewa voluntarily 
relinquished their village and joined their kindred at San Juan (see Ham- 
mond and Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, pp. 244, 259; Onate 
in Doc, Ined. de Indias, xvi, pp. 262-264; Bandelier, Final Report, pL 2, 
p. 58 et seq,, and Gilded Man, p. 286; Vetancurt, CrSnica, p. 318, repr. 
1871; Hammond, Don Juan de Ohate and the Founding of New Mexico; 
Bloom, “When Was Santa Fe Founded?”). 

A convent was established at San Gabriel (or Yunque) after the Span- 
iards moved there in 1599 or 1600, from which San Juan and Santa Clara 
were administered. Thereafter the situadon is obscure. There were few 
friars in New Mexico immediately after 1601, but by 1610 there were 
reports of new missionary success, the work centering at San Gabriel, San 
Juan, and San Ildefonso. 

San Juan. Nadve name Oh-ke, or *Okeonwi% of obscure etymolc^ 
according to Harrington. This pueblo stands near the east bank of the 
Rio Grande, twenty-five miles northwest of Santa Fe. According to tradi- 
tion the San Juan Indians occupied, before the coming of the Spaniards, 
the pueblos of Pioge, Sajiu-uingge, and Phojiu-uingge, but moved to the 
vicinity of their present village ^fore 1540. It fonned the headquarters 
of Onate and his colonists before the transfer to the western side of the Rio 
Grande at the pueblo of San Gabriel, a move which took place some time 
between the spring of 1599 and July, 1600. Virtually all of the contem- 
porary documents give the name of San Juan as San Juan Bautista, while 
Benavides (paragraph xxnij and Vill^;ri called it San Juan de los Caballe- 
ros, Saint John of the Gentlemen, the latter stating that it was “in memory 
of those noble sons who first raised in these barbarous regions the bloody 
tree upon which Christ perished for the redemption of mankind.” 

Tliere is one specific reference to “the city of San Francisco de los 
Espanoles, which is under construction.” under date of September 9, 1598, 
which probably referred to the villa which Onate and his colonists started 
to build at or near the pueblo of San Juan Bautista in the autumn of 1 598. 
There is no indication that the town was ever built, for in July, 1600, the 
Spanish headquarters had been moved to the pueblo of San Gabriel, which 
consisted of some 400 houses, a pueblo which the Indians had made avail- 
able for the use of their Spanish visitors, as mentioned above. (See Doc. 
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InM. de Indias, p. 116, and the Valverde Inquiry, A. G. I., Audiencia 

de Mexico^ legajo 26.) 

A church was erected at San Juan immediately after Onate established 
headquarters there, and we are informed by Benavides (paragraph xxiii) 
that Fray Cristdbal de Salazar was assigned as missionary to San Juan 
because the Spaniards there requested him. There is mention of San Juan 
Oque as of 161 g, as if it had a church or at least a place where 
services could be held. The earliest mention of a guardian is for 1665, but 
no doubt the convent had been established earlier, although for part of the 
time prior to 1665 San Juan was a visita of Santa Clara or San Ildefonso. In 
1665, the missionary at San Juan was Fray Miguel de Guevara, the next year 
Fray Sebastian de Contreras, and, in 1672, Fray Felipe Montes. Just before 
the Pueblo rebellion of 1680 it contained 300 inhabitants, who were minis- 
tered to by the missionary at San Ildefonso. The San Juan Indians joined 
the other Tevra in the Pueblo revolt, but did not suffer from the Reconquest 
as did some of the Queres villages, tlie inhabitants submitting without diffi- 
culty when Vargas appeared among them on October 2, 1692. The various 
allusions in books to the application of the name San Juan de los CaballeiDs 
because its inhabitants did not participate in the revolt are without founda- 
tion; indeed Pop^, the leader of the insurrection, was a native of San Juan, 
although he sowed the seed of the uprising at Taos. San Juan had a 
population of 346 Spaniards and 404 Indians in 1749; in 1782, 500 inhab- 
itants of San Juan and Santa Clara died of pestilence in two months; in 
1793, the population was 260 Indians and 2,173 Spaniards; in 1850, 568 
Indians. The population in 1940 was 662. Consult Bandelier, Final 
Report, pt. II, pp. 21, 6 1 et seq,, and documents dted therein; Vetancurt, 
Cfdnica, p. 318, repr. 1871; Twitchell, Leading Facts of New Mexican 
History; Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico; Sigiienza y Gdngora, Mercurio 
Volante (translated by Irving A. Leonard); Ohate in Doc. Ined. de Indias, 
tomo xvi; Parsons, “S^ial Organization of the Tewa”; Scholes and Bloom, 
"Friar Personnel and Mission Chronology, 1598-1629," N. Mex. Hist. Rev., 
OcL, 1944 and Jan., 1945; Aberle, Watkins, and Pitney, "The Vital History 
of San Juan Pueblo," Human Biology, May, 1940. See note 68. 

Santa Clara. Native name K*ka-p6o, said to mean "Where the wild 
rosebush^ grow near the water." Vetancurt {Crdnica, pp. 317-318, repr. 
1871) says of this pueblo: "... lugar de drboles de manzanas, y donde se 
cogia much a rosa de Castilla, lino y cdnamo” etc.; but J. P. Harrington 
does not r^jard any of the suggested meanings as correct. This pueblo, to 
which the first saint name was given by Onate, is situated on the west 
bank of the Rio Grande, 20 miles northwest of Santa Fe and 11/2 miles south 
of Espanola. R^arding the prehistoric habitations of the Santa Clara 
Tewa, known as Puy6 and Shufina, Shufin6, in the pumice cliffs near 
Santa Qara canon, see Bandelier, Final Report, pL 2, p. 64 et seq.; Hewett, 
"Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau"; Hewett, Ancient Life in the American 
Southwest; Bandelier and Hewett, Indians of the Rio Grande Valley. The 
church at Santa Clara was founded by Benavides, according to his own 
statement, and evidently the convent, where he established his custodial 
seat, was also built by him. In October, 1895, and again in the summer of 
1899, the present writer was informed by a viejo of Santa Clara that the 
original K'ha-p6-o stood a few hundred yanfe northwest of the present 
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village, whence its inhabitants moved to the Puy^ mesa on account of 
Navaho inroads, but were finally induced by the Spaniards to build the 
present town (c/. Bandelier, Final Report, ij, p. 65). Santa Clara had a 
convent, established by Benavides in c. 1628, and about the year 1641 had 
San Juan as a visita, and a population of 553; but in 1666 the friar at San 
lidefonso served Santa Clara and San Juan as well. Fray Antonio F^rez 
was at Santa Clara in 1638. Prior to the rebellion of 1680-92, in which 
Santa Clara participated like the other Tewa villagers, it had a reported 
population of 300. It had no resident priest at that time, as the pueblo 
was a visita of San lidefonso. Bandelier fixes the date of the erection 
of the present church at 1761, and states that **the former pueblo and 
church have long since disappeared, but their site is still known to the 
Indians, north of the pueblo.” In 1782, Santa Clara and San Juan lost 
500 of their people by an epidemic; in the same year, Santa Clara had a 
resident priest, and San lidefonso was its visita. Population: 1749, 21 
Spaniards and 277 Indians; 1760, 257; 1788, 452 (including Spaniards?}; 
1805, 186; 1850, 279; 1890, 225; 1940, 503. Bandelier states that the former 
decline in population was due largely to the constant interkilling for 
supposed evil practices of sorcery (Archaeological Institute Papers, pt. i, pp. 
32-35; Final Report, pt. ii, pp. 23, 64 et seq.). 

San lidefonso. Native name Fo^hwo-ge, “Place where the water runs.” 
Situated near the east bank of the Rio Grande, about 18 miles northwest 
of Santa Fe. It was first mentioned in 1598 by Onate as “Boue, que llama- 
mos Sant ylefonsso” (Biscurso, Doc. Ined. de Indias, xvi, p. 256), at which 
time it was situated a mile from the present village. It was the seat of 
a convent as early as i6oi, when Fray Francisco de San Miguel was in 
charge (Scholes and Bloom, “Friar Peiwnnel and Mission Chronolc^, 
1598-1629,” in N. Mex. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1944, p. 328); but the first 
permanent mission there was established in 1610 by Fray Andr& Bapdsta, 
who served there until 1632; and we find also that Fray Alonso Peinado was 
assigned to San lidefonso in 1612 (Scholes and Bloom, in ibid., p. 335). 
See paragraph xxxiii of the Memorial. 

In 1640, the friar was Fray Diego Franco; in 1661, Fray Miguel de 
Guevara; in 1667, Fray Felipe Rodriguez; and, in 1672, Fray Andres 
Dur^n. In c. 1641, it still had a church and convent; it also had 
two visitas and a population of 400. At the outbreak of the revolt of 1680 
it contained 800 inhabitants, and had two resident missionaries, Fray 
Antonio Sinchez de Pro and Fray Luis de Morales, who ministered also to 
the visitas San Juan and Santa Clara. Both of th^ were murdered on 
August 10 of the year named— the former while visiting Tesuque— and the 
church destroyed. When Vaigas invaded New Mexico in 1692 the Tewa of 
San lidefonso acknowledged their allegiance on October 1 without protest; 
but on June 4, 1696, when several of the Pueblo tribes again rebelled, the 
San lidefonso Indians killed their own missionary, Fray Francisco Corbera, 
as well as Fray Antonio Moreno of Namb^, and burned the church (Ban- 
delier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 82; Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, pp. 
216, 288; Vetancuit, Cronka, p. 217, repr. 1871). Further details of the 
part which the Tewa played in this revolt are given above. Between 1717 
and 1722 a new chapel was erected at the expense of Governor Antonio 
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Valverde y Cosio, By 1782, the pueblo became a visita of Santa Clara. 
The popuiadon of San Ildefonso in 1749 was 422 (including 68 Spaniards); 
in 1793, 240; In 1805, 175; in i8og, 283; in 1871, 156; in 1940, 146. 

Pojoaque. Native name, Rosunwdge (“drink water place'— Harring- 
ton). The smallest of ail the Tewa pueblos, if indeed it can now be 
r^arded as a Tewa village at aU, since its insignificant population has 
become almost completely “Mexicanized** through intermarriage. It is 
situated on the Rio Pojoaque, about four miles east of the Rio Grande, 
between San Ildefonso and Nambd, and about sixteen miles northwest of 
Santa Fe. According to Bandelier, the pueblo was inhabited when Onate 
occupied New Mexico in 1598. It is not mentioned even as a visita by 
Vetancurt at the close of the revolt of 1680, but its inhabitants partici- 
pated in that uprising, after which it was abandoned, but was reestablished 
by Governor Cuerbo y Valdes in 1706, with five families, under the name 
Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de Pojoaque. It was known as San Fran- 
cisco Pojoaque in 1749, when it was a visita of Nambd, and it evidently 
remained such until 1782 when it again had a resident priest who minis- 
tered also to Namb^ and Tesuque. The population of Pojoaque in 1712 
was 79; in 1788, 368 (including its visitasf); in 1793, 53; in 1798, 79. From 
the date last mentioned the population gradually declined, but an Indian 
population of 23 was officially attributed to it in 1940, although it is gen- 
erdly regarded as a “Mexican” village. 

Nambi (from Nambe^e, “roundish earth,” or Nambe*onwi, “pueblo 
of the roundish earth,” according to Harrington). Situated on the same 
stream as Pojoaque, which is named Rio Namb6 higher up. The first 
reference to a mission at Namb^ is in the year 1613. At that time its friar 
was Fray Pedro Haro de la Cueva, who came to New Mexico in 1612, and 
who continued to serve there until 1628 at least. The date of his death, 
if he died in New Mexico, or of the end of his service at Nambd, is not 
known, but it may have been between 1633 and 1635. In the latter year 
Fray Andr^ Suirez, who had been at Pecos up to 1633, was guardian at 
Namb 4 and he continued to serve there until 1647, y^2.r in which he 

is last mentioned, or longer. Also at Nambd were Fray Antonio de Ibar- 
garay in 1662, Fray Felipe Rodriguez in 1664, and Fray Juan de Zamorano 
in 1672. 

In the year 1641, approximately, Namb^ contained a church with 
Cuyamungue as a visita and a population of 300. In 1680, it had a resident 
missionary. Fray Tomds de Torres, who ministered also to the two depend- 
ent missions of Jacona and Cuyamunge. The Namb^ population of 600 
at that time probably included these two visitas. Fray Tomas was killed 
and the church burned on August 10 of the year named. On June 4, 1696, 
when the Pueblos again revolted, their missionary. Fray Antonio Moreno, 
was killed at San Ildefonso while visiting Fray Francisco Corbera, who also 
was murdered. In 1749, Namb^ had Pojoaque as a visita, the combined 
population of the two towns being 350; in 1760, the population of Namb^ 
was 204; in 1793, 155; in 1798, 178; in 1805, 143, since which time it has 
steadily declined, largely on account of executions for witchcraft. The 
population in 1910 was 88; in 1940, 134. 

Tesuque (said by Harrington to be probably the Spanish corruption 
of Tatunge, or Taiunge*onwe, “pueblo down at the dry spotted place,” 
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which in turn the Tewa have corrupted to Tetsuge). The southernmost of 
the Tewa pueblos, situated eight miles north of Santa Fe, It was the seat 
of the mission of San Lorenzo, possibly established by Benavides, and 
had 170 inhabitants in c, 1641 (when it was a visita of Santa Fe) and 200 
in the year 1680 who “were ministered to by Fray Juan Bautista Pio, who 
was murdered on August 10, when the church was destroyed. The name 
of the mission seems to have been changed to San Diego after the revolt, 
probably because the date of the uprising (August 10) was the day of San 
Lorenzo. The pueblo contained 507 Indians in 1749, and 252 in 1760, 
when it became a visita of Santa Fe. In 1782, it was a visita of Pojoaque. 
In 1793, it had 138 inhabitants, and 155 five years later. It has steadily 
declined in numbers since 1809, although the population of 77 in 1910 
increased to 139 in 1938 and to 148 in 1944. 

Cuyamunge (“pueblo min where they threw down the stones*'— Har- 
rington). This pueblo is situated eight miles southeast of Namb6 and 
about three miles from the mouth of the Rio Tesuque. It was never of 
great importance in point of population; it was a visita of Nainb^ in c. 
1641, and in 1680 participated with the other Tewa pueblos in the revolt 
against the Spaniards, and was finally abandoned in 1696- Three years later 
the site of the \iiiage was granted to Alonzo Real de Aguilar, and in 1731 
to Bernardo de Sena. (See Vetancurt, Crdnica, p. 317, repr. 1871; Bande- 
lier, Final Report, pt. ii, p. 85; Twitchell, Spanish Archives of New Mexico, 
p. 233.) For the part taken by Cuyamunge in the Pueblo revolt, see 
Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico; Hackett, Revolt of the Pueblo Indians, 
I, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv, 5, 9. 

Jacona. Native name Sdkona, meaning “at the tobacco barranca/' 
according to Harrington. On the Rio Pojoaque, between Pojoaque and 
San Ildefonso. Its history is practically identical with that of Cuyamunge, 
and it was abandoned in the same year. In 1702, it became the property 
of Ignacio de Roybal (Bandeiier, op, ciL). TTie name was often sj^Iled 
Xacona, suggesting that the initial letter may have been pronounced like 
sh or German ch. 

Hano. From the Hop! Hdnomuh, applied on account of the mode of 
hairdressing employed (Mindeleff, in Eighth Annual Report, the Bureau of 
Ethnology, pp. 36-37). The easternmost village of the Tusayin province 
of northeastern Arizona, the other eight pueblos of the group being occu- 
pied by the Hopi, who belong to the Shoshonean, not the Tanoan, linguis- 
tic stocL The pueblo is of comparatively modem origin, and although 
the date of its settlement by the Tewa (possibly with some Tano) is 
uncertain, it was founded by Indians from a pueblo called Tsanwiii 
between Chimayo and Santa Cruz, New Mexico, who were dispersed by 
the rebellion of 1696 and were later imited by the Hopi to join them in 
the defense of their mesa towns against predatory tribes finom the north 
(see Bandeiier, Final Report, pL ii, p. 371; Fewkes, in Seventeenth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pt. ii, p. 636; Curtis, North Ameri- 
can Indian, xvi, p. 263). 

Although largely intermarried with the Hopi, the Tewa of Hano pre- 
serve their language and some of their original ceremonies. The popula- 
tion of the pueblo was 110 families in 1782, according to Morfi (dt^ by 
Fewkes, op. ciL). It now numbers about 200. The pueblo is often im- 
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properly called Tewa, and following this misapprehension writers have 
applied to it practically all the forms of the name used to designate the 
Tewa group of pueblos in New Mexico. For a list of relatively recent 
publications on the Tewa, see Murdock, Ethnographic Bibliography of 
North America, New Haven, 1941. 

2$. Benavides is correct in his statement concerning the diverse 
languages of New Mexico. The Piman tribes of southern Arizona and 
northern Sonora, and the various Shoshonean groups (Bannock, Shoshoni, 
Ute, Paiute, several tribes of southern California, the Hopi, Comanche, 
and others) are linguistically related to the Nahuatlan of Mexico. The 
Pueblos of New Mexico are divided into the Tanoan (Tano, Tewa, Tiwa, 
and Towa, the last of these represented by Jemez-Pecos), Queres or Keres, 
and Zuhi tongues. The Tanoan likewise are affliated with Nahuatlan, 
Kiowan, and Keresan. (See Harrington, '‘An Introductory Paper on the 
Tiwa Language, Dialect of Taos, New Mexico,"' American Anthropologist, 
XII, pp. 12-48.) 

24. There is no evidence that the warriors and sorcerers (medicine- 
men, he means) were ever at enmity; on the contrary, there was and is 
perfect amity betw^een these classes, and indeed the warrior societies of old 
had a strong religious as well as a military function. Benavides ascribes 
certain Mexican Indian customs and beliefs to those of New Mexico. 

25. From time immemorial, the Pueblo Indians have ofEered sacred 
commeal to their dieties; indeed, so general is the custom even to this day 
that it may be said that there is no ceremony of which it does not form 
a part. The Sun Priest (P^kwin) of Zuhi mixed ground abalone shell 
with his sacred meal in greeting the morning sun, "because it contains aU 
the colors of the sun.” 

26. Plumed prayer-sticks are here referred to, different feathers being 
attached for different purposes. Turkeys were raised in large numbers by 
all of the Pueblo Indians from prehistoric times, as witness the numerous 
references to them by the earliest Spanish explorers of the Southwest and 
the fact that great numbers of turkey remains have been found in ruins 
of prehistoric pueblos, as well as remains of the pens in which they were 
conffned. These birds are still kept for their feathers by some of the 
Pueblos. 

27. This custom has not yet died out completely. In the Zuhi country, 
for example, the Indians often cast a stone on a pile, sometimes in a deft 
in a iaige rock, at the banning of a steep trail, in the belief that by so 
doing they will avoid weariness. 

28. Fire is still venerated, naturally enough. The Zuhi have a Little 
Fire God (Shiilawitsi), and much attention is paid to the winter solstice 
when no fire is permitted to bum outdoors. Fire ceremonies, at which the 
new fire is kindled, are still observed by Zuhi and Hopi. On the so-called 
perpetual fire once maintained at Pecos, consult Curtis, North American 
Indian, xvn, 20-21. See paragraph xxxviii, note 101 below. 

29. This reminds one of the destruction in 1562, by Bishop Landa, 
of some 5,000 Maya idols, tc^ther with twenty-seven hiercglyphic rolls 
because they were "works of the devil.” See his Yucatan Before and After 
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the Conquest, translated by William Gates, p. iii; Tozzer, Landa's Relacidn 
de las Cosas de Yucatan, pp. 77-78, 108, no; Sdioles and Adams, Don Diego 
Quijada, Alcalde Mayor de Yucatan, i, passim. The **idoIs’' referred to by 
Benavides were possibly kachina **doils" of wood. 

30. A name by which the yucca was commonly known to the Spaniards. 
There were no true palms in New Mexico. Species of }iicca were used for 
many purposes— their spiky leaves afforded excellent fiber and cordage, they 
were split for weaving into basketry, and, chewed at the ends, w’ere and 
still are used as paint-brushes; the fruit is conserv'ed for winter use by 
some of the Indians, and the macerated roots are employed as soap (amole). 

31. The author here endeavors to describe the initiation of a candi- 
date for membership in one of the secret orders or societies, such as the 
Priesthood of the Bow (Ap'ihlanshiwani) of the Zuni tribe. One of the 
tests of endurance was to compel the initiate to sit naked all day in the 
broiling sun on a large anthill, where he must submit to the stinging bites 
of the maddened insects without a murmur. 

32. This account w’ell describes the simple marriage custom of the 
Pueblo Indians, which still persists except where missionary influence has 
resulted in marriages according to the Christian rite. The Pueblo Indians 
follow the matriarchal system; the children belong to the clan of the 
mother. Property rights of women are well defined; they own the houses 
and all domestic equipment. With the advance of civilization, these cus- 
toms will in time be superseded by those of the whites. 

33. Benavides here shows more or 1 ^ familiarity writh the native cus- 
toms. With respect to the government of the Pueblos, however, as pre- 
sented by our author, it should be remembered that he refers only to the 
dvil officials who are elected or appointed from year to year by the native 
priesthood, for all of these tribes were and still are theocracies. The earliest 
Spanish explorers found it impossible to negotiate oflSdally with any of 
the Pueblo tribes for this reason; but the difficulty was finally overcome 
in 1590 by Caspar Castano de Sc^a who wisely instituted a republican 
form of government among them, but, of course, for dvil purposes only, 
and this has been maintained to this day, except among the Hopi. 

34. Compare note 3. 

35. The reference is to the Narviez expedition, shipwrecked on the 
Texas coast of the Gulf of Mexico in 1528, and to the journey of Alvar 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca and his companions across the continent, arriving 
in Mexico in 1536. For a good popular account, see Lummis, The Spanish 
Pioneers; for the narradve itself, see The Journey of Almr Nunez Cabeza 
de Vaca, translated by Fanny Bandelier, and The Narrative of Alvar Nunez 
Cabeca de Vaca, translated from the Spanish by Buckingham Smith, New 
York, 1871 (new edition, edited by F. W. Hodge, New York, 1^7), from 
which the following extract is made: *Tn the town where the emeralds 
were presented to us the people gave Dorantes over six hundred open 
hearts of deer. They ever keep a good supply of them for foexi, and we 
called the place Pueblo de los Corazones. It is the entrance into many 
provinces on the &>uth Sea. They who go to look for them, and do not 
enter there, wiU be losf’ (p. 108 of the 1907 edition). Smith, the translator. 
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identifies Corazones witli ”Tekoia,” after Padre Francisco Javier Alegre’s 
identification with ‘*Yecora/’ but these are evidently errors, as neither of 
the two settlements named Yecora (one a Nevome, the other an Opata 
village) was on the Rio Sonora or “Senora.” The present annotator has 
arrayed sufficient evidence, it is believed, to establish the location of Cora- 
zones at or near the present Ures. The Memorial of i6go is the only 
known writing to give the definite size of Corazones at so early a period. 
See also Hailenbeck, Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, The Journey and Route 
of the First European to cross the Continent of North America, 

36. Benavides is greatly confused with respect to Fray Marcos de Niza. 
See Hammond and Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition; Winship, 
Coronado Expedition; Baldwin, “Fray Marcos de Niza’s Relacidn,’’ New 
Mex. Hist Rev. i, 1926,* Sauer, The Road to Cibola; Wagner, “Fray Marcos 
de Niaa,” New Mex. Hist Rev. rx, 1934; Hodge, History of Hdwikuh. 

37. This description of the “Valley of Senora” (i. e., the present Sonora 
valley in the Mexican state of the same name), as given in the Memorial 
of 1630 and in the present re\ision, does not coincide with the narratives 
of Coronado’s companions. Castaneda gives the distance as 150 leagues 
from Culiacdn to Senora valley, or 300 leagues (“perhaps 10 more or less”) 
from Culiacin to Cibola (Zuni), in which latter figure the Relacidn Pos- 
trera de Sivola agrees. The Traslado de las Nuevas gives “350 long 
leagues”; the Relacidn del Suceso says 150 leagues from Culiacdn to Cora- 
zones, and the same distance from the latter to Cibola, while Senora valley 
was 10 leagues beyond Corazones valley. In another place, however, this 
document asserts that it is 240 leagues from Culiacin to Cibola. Whence 
the Memorial’s notion of 80 leagues from Chametla to Senora valley was 
derived it is difficult to discover. As the route from CuHacin to Senora 
valley approximated 150 leagues, while Chametla was 60 or 70 leagues 
still farther away, the Memorial’s figure is only about a third of the actual 
distance traveled between the points named by in As to the length of 
Senora valley, the early authorities disagree, because the actual valley of 
the Bio Sonora was divided by the chroniclers into Corazones, Senora, 
and Suya valleys, which in all probability were along one and the same 
stream— the Rio Sonora. Jaramillo, for example, says that Senora valley 
“continues for 6 or 7 leagues, a little more or less.” The Memorial’s state- 
ment of the actual length, 60 leagues, is not far out of the way. 

38. This great pueblo of Agastin (if it ever existed) is not identifiable 
with any settlement known to history. The valley of the Sonora was in- 
habited by the Opata, a Piman tribe, one of whose villages was Ures 
(Corazones). Six let^es upstream would not bring one to any known 
town of importance, during the colonization period at least. Suaqui and 
Babiicora were the first noteworthy settlements of the Opata going up 
the valley from Ures, but these lay at a considerable distance. The name 
Agastin has a suspiciously Aztec sound. It was not uncommon for the 
early Spaniards to apply both Mexican (Nahua) and Spanish names to 
Indian settlements in our Southwest. 

39. See note 15. Benavides does not here write from personal knowl- 
edge, but firom information, not entirely accurate, derived from accounts 
of the Coronado expedition and incorporated in the Memorial of 1630 
at its dcMC. 
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40. See paragraph xxvii. Benavides did not seem to realize that his 
Tioas and Tihnes (Tigna or Tiwa) were the same people; this was because 
this earlier part of his narrative (which formed the concluding sections of 
the Memorial of 1630) was compiled from other sources. It will be noted 
that the paragraph following that bearing the caption “Tihues” in the 
Memorial of 1630 is omitted from this revised version. 

41. It will be noted that in paragraph rv% Benavides states that these 
Indians have only one wife, yet in paragraph xxxvi he asserts that in Taos 
“they had a custom which the others had not, that is, a man had as many 
wives as he could support.’* The Pueblos were monogamists- 

42. This is “confusion worse confounded,” as the Rio Tis6n, or Tizdn, 
was not in the Pueblo country of New Mexico, but vras the Rio Colorado 
of Coronado’s chroniclers and was so called, it was said, because the Yuma 
Indians carried torches (tizones) to warm themselves. 

43. The “Maiv^elous Pehol” is of course the Acoma pehol (see para- 
graph XXXVII, note 97). Aside from the usual exaggeration in the number 
of houses and the population, the description is not much overdrawm. 
Castaneda was the first to speak of the cultivation of the summit of the 
Acoma mesa and to call attention to its remarkable natural water supply. 
The height of the penol is not nearly a thousand estados (1800 feet), as 
here asserted, but 357 feet. In regard to the trail to the summit, there 
are, and doubtless were, several trails, all difBcult and more or less dan- 
gerous. In all probability the text refers to the Camino del Padre, so 
called, it is said, after Fray Juan Ramirez, the “Apostle of Acoma.” Consult 
Lummis, Spanish Pioneers^ p. 141; Curtis, North American Indian, xvi; 
White, Leslie A., The Acoma Indians; Villagri, History of New Mexico. 

44. The province of Tusaydn, or “Tuzayin,” was the Hopi villages 
of the present northeastern Arizona. There is no reason to suppose that 
the number of towns in Benavides’ time was any greater than when the 
province was visited by Tovar in 1540, when they numbered seven; indeed, 
it is now evident that one of the Hopi -villages, identified with Kawaika, 
or Kawaiokfih, was destroyed by Coronado’s men under Tovar and Padilla 
in 1540, as mentioned by Luxdn of the Espejo expedition in 1583. See 
Luxdn, Expedition into New Mexico^ 1582-83, pp. 95-96. See also note 
105, below. 

45. Cicuio, or Cicuyo, is the Cicuic, Cicuique, and Cicuye of the Cbro- 
nado narratives, concerning which see Hammond and Rey, Narratives of 
the Coronado Expedition, above dted. This pueblo was Pecos. The 
Memorial’s reference to the number of houses is, as usual, exaggerated. 
See paragraph xxxi and note 85, below. Bandelier conducted researches 
among the ruins of this pueblo as early as 1880, for which consult his 
“A Visit to the Aboriginal Ruins in the Valley of the Rio Pecos”; while 
in 1915-29 Dr. A. V. Kidder carried on intensive excavations for Phillips 
Academy, the results of which have appeared in several important vol- 
umes issued by the Yale University Press. 

46. Our author is here greatly confused, as if his “Western Quivira” 
were derived from maps of the period, on which the Quivira of Coronado 
-was placed on maps of North America wherever the cartographers of the 
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pericxi could find space. It should be noted that this Western Quivira” 
was not mentioned in the Memorial of 1630. The other Quivira in the 
east is probably an illusive reference to the so-called “Gran Quivira/* 
which will be mentioned later. The second paragraph under this caption, 
and indeed the entire section, is so involved and inaccurate as to be 
worthless. 

47. This entire reference to Fray Marcos de Niza is erroneous. See 
note 36 and the authorities therein cited. Fray Marcos did not suffer 
martyrdom here or elsewhere, but returned to Mexico where he died in 

1558- 

48. These two friars, members of the Coronado expedition of 1540-42, 
decided to remain when the army departed from New Mexico, Fray Juan 
de Padilla returning to the Wichita Indians of the province of Quivira 
in the present Arkansas valley of Kansas, where he was murdered by the 
Indians. Fray Juan de la Cruz was left at Tiguex, a former Tigua pueblo, 
near the present Bernalillo, New Mexico, where he was killed on November 
25 or 30, 1542. A lay brother. Fray Luis Descalona, or Ubeda, went to 
Pecos (Cicuye), and as he was never afterward heard from, there is no 
doubt that he was murdered by the Indians of that pueblo. There is 
little wonder that these missionaries suffered martyrdom in view of the 
atrocities committed while the soldiers of Coronado*s army were in New 
Mexico. See Bandelier, *Tray Juan de Padilla, the First Catholic Mission- 
ary Martyr in Eastern Kansas, 1542/' in American Catholic Quar. Rev., xv, 
pp. 551-565; Hammond and Key, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, 
pp. 9-12. 

49. This was the expedition commonly known as the Rodriguez, or 
the Rodriguez-Chamuscado, expedition to New Mexico in 1581-82. Rod- 
riguez is called Ruiz by Benarides; Chamuscado was in charge of the escort 
of eight soldiers and sixteen Indian servants, but died before his party 
returned to Santa Barbara in Chihuahua. For full information, based on 
the original documents, see Mecham, “The Second Spanish Expedition 
to Ncwr Mexico,” New Mex. Hist Rev., i, pp. 265-291; Hammond and 
Rey, “The Rodriguez Expedition to New Mexico, 1581-82,** ibid., ii, pp. 
239-268, 334-562; Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 1^42-1*] 06, 
pp- 135-160; Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico; Hammond and 
Rey, ObregSn^s History of 16th Century Explorations in Western America; 
Bandelier, “I>ocumentary History of the Rio Grande Pueblos, New Mex- 
ico/* New Mex. Hist. Rev., v, passim. See paragraphs xviii-xx^, infra, and 
note 75. 

50. For an excellent account of the history of these tribes and of their 
final absorption, see Bandelier, Final Report, pt. i, p. 79 et. seq., and pt. 
ii, chap. xiv. The Tarahumare and Tepehuane, both Piman tribes, are 
the only ones still known by these names. With the exception of the 
Siima, they bore no relation to New Mexico. 

51. See note 4. 

52. The three Franciscans herein mentioned did not miraculously 
escape, for Fray Juan de Santa Maria was killed when he set out to return 
to Mexic». Fathers Rodriguez and L6pez, settling at Puaray, one of the 
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Tigua (“Tiguex'’) pueblos near the present Bernalillo, were murdered by 
the Indians after Chamuscado’s departure for Santa Barbara. See infta^ 
paragraphs xvin-xx. 

53 * aboriginal name of the Mansos is unknowm, the terms Manso, 
Gorreta, and Lano having been applied by the Spaniards from the earliest 
period of their contact, Benavides speaks of the name Manso as though 
it had been applied first during his own residence in New Mexico, whereas 
it was employed by Juan de Onate, the first colonizer of New Mexico, 
while among them, May 4, 1598. Onate says: **Sus primeras palabras fueron 
manxo^ manxo, micos, micos, por decir mansos y amigos” (Bor. de Indias^ 
xvi^ p. 243). Vetancurt {Menologio, pp. 24, 429) makes a statement con- 
cerning the origin of the name which is more amusing than true: ”Los 
Mansos, nacion birbara que desacreditaba con su feroddad el titulo: 
Hamironse asi por el ilustrisimo senor obispo de Nicaragua fray Tomis 
Manso.” (I) See also Appendix xxv. 

This venerable Fray Tomis Manso was of noble ancestry, the son of 
Sebastidn Manso and Dona Marfa Mendez; bom in Abarca, principality 
of Asturias, Spain; professed in the Convent of San Francisco of Mexico, 
July 12, 1624. He was guardian of various monasteries, including those 
of Redonda and Tezcuco; later he became definitor, and after entering 
the mission field of New Mexico under Estevan de Perea, the new cus- 
todian, in 1629, he assumed a position of great infiuence during the period 
of contention between church and state, being appointed procurator gen- 
eral under Perea after the death of Father Fray Martin Gonzdiez, which 
office he retained for twenty-five years. On January 23, 1655* became 
father provincial of the Provinda del Santo Evangeiio, succeeding Father 
Fray Francisco de Guzmin; he held this office for only eight months, 
when he became bishop of Nicaragua, where he died (V^etancurt, Menoio- 
gio, pp. 429, 479). 

According to Scholes, Father Manso succeeded Father Covarrubias as 
custodian of New Mexico, a burden he carried in addition to Ms duties 
as administrator of the mission supply service. Scholes, Church and State 
in New Mexico^ p. 186. 

Regarding the habitat and the mode of life of the Mansos, Benavides 
sheds as much light as any of the early authorities, and indeed it is in 
these respects that the Memorial is of such great value to students today. 
According to Bandelier, their mode of government and system of kimMp 
was the same as that of the Pueblos, from whom their rites and traditions 
prove them to have come. It seems that soon after Benavides* time the 
Mansos lived farther up the Rio Grande, about the vicinity of Las Graces, 
whence they were taken to El Paso by the venerable Fray Garcia de San 
Francisco (another of Perea*s companions who had long served among the 
Piro) in 1659, when the mission of Nuestra Seiiora de Guadalupe de 
los Mansos was established. When Bandelier visited the remnant of 
the tribe associated with the Mexicanized Tigua and Piro in Isleta del 
Sur and Senecd, below El Paso, it was found to be reduced to about a 
dozen families, and although they had entirely lost their language, the 
survivors maintained a shadow of their former tribal organization and a 
few of their rites and dances, which were similar to those of some of the 
New Mexican pueblos. See Bandelier in Fifth Report of the Archaeological 
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Institute of America, p. 50, and his Final Report, pt. pp. 86, 165-168, 
248, and pt. II;, pp. ^48-349; Anne E. Hughes, The Beginning of Spanish 

Settlement in ike El Paso District. 

54- The author evidently refers here to the Rodriguez (Ruiz) expe- 
dition of 1581-82, the personnel of which consisted of three friars, eight 
soldiers, and sixteen Indian sen'ants. See note 49, above. 

55. There seems to be no doubt that this San Pedro (which is not 
to be confused with the Tigua pueblo on the Rio Grande to which the 
same saint name was applied in the Gallegos account of the Rodriguez 
expedition) was a Tano village near the mining camp of San Pedro, about 
40 miles in an airline southwest of Santa Fe and 18 miles southeast of 
Puaray near Bernalillo. This pueblo vras knowm as Padko by the Tano 
and w’as mentioned under the form Paaco in the Ohate documents of 
1598. For the departure of Fray Juan de Santa Maria from the other 
friars against their protest, to return to Mexico by another route, and his 
murder at a pueblo which the Spaniards called Malpartida, identified with 
San Marcos, see ISfecham, and Hammond and Rey, cited in note 49, above. 
It was for the purpose of learning the fate of Fathers Rodriguez and 
Ldpez that the Espejo expedition was organized and departed for New 
Mexico in 1582- See also Tichy, ‘*The Excavation of Paa-ko Ruin,” El 
Palacio, XLii, pp. 109-115. (No remains of a church were revealed, but 
the excavations in 1935-37 were not completed.) 

56. The macana in this case was probably a spherical stone attached 
with a thong to a wooden handle. The macana, or maquahuitl, of the 
Aztecs consisted of a short wooden dub in the ed^es of which were set 
obsidian blades— a deadly w^eapon for hand-to-hand combat. This imple- 
ment is often illustrated in ^fexican codices, but, so far as known, not a 
single spedmen has survived. 

57. The sources of information respecting the three friars who suf- 
fered martyrdom at this time are the same for all. In addition to the 
authorities died in notes 49 and 55, see Vetancurt, Agustin de, Menologio 
Franciscano. 

58. Ruiz is the same friar as Rodriguez. For the pueblo of Puaray, 
where the fathers w'ere first stationed, see note 49. 

59. A Tigua pueblo situated about 51^ miles above Bernalillo, on 
the Mesa del Cangelon, according to Bandelier, Final Report, ii, p. 227. 

60. Sandia, a Tiwa pueblo that still exists. See paragraph xxvii^ and 

note 75, below. 

61. The reference is to the Mars who accompanied Onate's colonists 
in 1598, not 1596, and 'who made the first attempts to establish perma- 
nent missions among the Pueblo Indians. See note 68, below. 

62. Namely, Fray Juan de Padilla, Fray Juan de la Cruz, and Fray 
Luis Bescalona, de Escalona, or de Ubeda, who were members of the 
Coronado expedition (see note 48, above), and the three friars just men- 
tioned by Benavides. Whether or not there actually was a Fray Juan de 
la Cruz on the Coronado expedidon has been questioned. See, for example, 
Bandelier, “Documentary History of the Rio Grande Pueblos,” N. Mex. 
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Hist. Rev., V, pp. i'74-i85; Hammond and Rey, Narratives of the Coronado 
Expedition, pp. 9-12. 

65. For the Onate expedition, see G. P. Hammond's detailed accoimt 
in his Don Juan de Ohate and the Founding of New Mexico^ Bolton, 
Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, i ^42^1^06; Haciett, Historical 
Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and Approaches 
Thereto, to lyjy, i, pp. 193-483. These works cite eveiytMng of import- 
ance pertaining to the noted expedition and colonizadon by Onate. 

64. For this episode, see Viilagrd, History of New Mexico. 

65. This is the Tewa, “Teoas," pueblo of San Juan. See note 22, 
above. 

66. For a more modern story concerning an especially violent rain- 
storm following a drought at San Juan, see Applegate, Indian Stories from 
the Pueblos, pp. 45-48. 

67. While various New Mexico mission church records (births, con- 
firmations, marriages, deaths) still exist, there is little likelihood that 
any of the earlier ones survived the Pueblo rebellion of 1680. The Zuni 
have a tradition that all the early Spanish records were used as cigarette 
wrappers after the Spaniards were driven from New Mexico; in other 
pueblos they were destroyed, together wth other relics of Spanish 
influence. 

68. The name of Fray Alonso Martinez, the commissary, was evi- 
dently overlooked; accompanied by Father Salazar and Fray Pedro de 
Vergara, he returned to Mexico for more friars in 1599, where he remained; 
he was succeeded by Fray Juan de Escalona, who went to New Mexico in 
1600; but in the meantime. Fray Francisco de San Miguel seems to have 
served as commissary (Scholes and Bloom in N. Hex. Hist. Rev., Oct., 
1944. P* 3 * 0 - 

Fray Francisco de San Miguel was given the care of Pecos, the 
Vaquero Apache of the plains, the pueblos of the Gran Salina east of 
the Rio Grande, the '‘Xumanas 6 rayados,” and others. 

To Fray Frandsco de Zamora were entrusted the inhabitants of Piouis 
province, the Apache and Navaho of the “Snowy mountains” of northern 
New Mexico, and Taos and other pueblos in that area. Fray Francisco 
returned to Mexico in 1601. 

Fray Juan de Rosas was assigned to the prodnce of the Chores 
(Queres or Keres), with the pueblos of Castixe (Sant PheKpe or Comitze). 
Santo Domingo, Cochitf, San Marcos, San Cristobal, Santa Ana (GaKsteo), 
Quipacha, and others. These were not all Keres (Cheres) pueblos, how- 
ever. Fray Juan died in New Mexico before March, i6oi, or returned to 
Mexico in that year. 

Fray Alonzo de Lugo was assigned the Jemez puebItK and certain 
nomadic tribes to the westward, evidently Navaho. He returned to Mexico 
in 1601. See note 90, below. 

Fray Andr^ Corchado was given the province of the Tzias (Sia), the 
pueblos of Tamaya (Santa Ana), the provinces of Acoma, Zuni, and 
Mohoce (Hopi). He returned to Mexico in 1601, while Onate was ex- 
ploring the plains, or died in New Mexico before that date. 
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Fray Juan Glares, the pro\ince of the Tiwa (Tigua, *‘Tioas'’), includ- 
ing Napeya (Sandia), Puaray, Mohoqui (Hopi), Qualacu, Teypama, “y 
ultimamente Tzenaquel de la mesilla/' vdth many others. The last three 
were Piro pueblos. Father Claros also returned to Mexico in 1601, or died 
in New Mexico before that dme. 

Fray Gristdbai de Salazar was given the important mission of the 
Tewa, among whom Onate was already settled. Benavides (paragraph 
xxni) states that “the Spaniards requested him for the administration of 
the holy sacraments to them in the town of San Juan de los Caballeros,” 
Salazar was Onate's cousin; he died on his way back to Mexico in 1 599 to 
procure more friars. 

In addition to these friars there were two lay brothers, Pedro de 
Vergara and Juan de San Buenaventura. Three brothers are also named: 
Martin, Frandsco, and Juan de Dios, the last of whom was settled at 
Pecos. 

69. Father Escobar went to New Mexico, probably in 1603; in Oc- 
tober, 1604, he accompanied Onate on the journey of the governor to 
the Gulf of California. He evidently served as commissary until 1609, 
succeeding Velasco, in 1604, who served as commissary for a year after Esca- 
lona; he died in New Mexico. See Bolton, “Father Escobar's Relation of the 
Onate Expedition to California,” Catholic Historical Review, v. For Esca- 
lona, see Vetancurt, Menologio, p. 207, and Teatro Mexicano, i, p. 263; 
lArate Salmerdn, “Reladdn,” in Land of Sunshine, xii, p. 185; Bolton, 
Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, pp. 268-280; Torquemada, Monar- 
chia Indiana, i, p. 678; Bandelier, Documentary History of the Zuni Tribe, 
p. 93; Hammond, Don Juan de Onate; Schoies, “Early Ecdesiastical His- 
tory.” 

70. See note 68, above. This lay brother seems to have returned to 
Mexico in 1601, but evidently again went to New Mexico, where he was 
still living in 1622. See Z^te Salmerdn, Relacion, cited in note 69; Ban- 
croft, Arizona and New Mexico, pp. 124, 151, 154; Hammond, Don Juan 
de Onate. 

71. Instruction in church music was the common practice of the 
Frandscans in their missionary work among the Indians. Fray Roque de 
Figuoredo, of the Hdwikuh mission of Concepddn, was espedally accom- 
plidied in this regard. See Schoies, “Documents for the History of the 
New Mexican Missions”; Hodge, History of Hdwikuh, pp. 82, 89, 125-126; 
Spell, Lota M., “Music Teaching in New Mexico in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” in New Mex. Hist. Rev., ii, pp. 27-36. See also infra, paragraphs 
xxrv, XXVII;, xxvm,xxK, xxxvj, xoii, lI;, lii. Consult the index, s.-v. Music. 

72. Piro. These formed one of the principal groups of Pueblo tribes 
in Benavides’ time and for half a century later. They comprised two 
divisions— one occupying the Rio Grande valley from the present 
San Mardal, Socorro county, northward to within about fifty miles of 
Albuquerque, where the country of the Rio Grande Tigua, or the “Prov- 
ince of Tiguex” of Coronado, commenced. This Piro area was comprised 
within Onate’s “province of Atzigues” (the name of this province appears 
as “Atripuy” in CoL de Doc. Inid., xvi, p. 1 14, evidently due to miscopying 
or misprinting) which consisted of forty-two settlements on both sides of 
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tile Rio Grande, most of them now known only by name. The other Piro 
division, sometimes called Tompiro (see note 79) and Salineros, occupied 
an area eastward from the Rio Grande and its mountain wall, in the 
vidnity of the salt lagoons—the Salinas— where they adjoined the eastern 
group of Tigua settlements on the south. The Piro were visited possibly 
by members of Coronado’s expedidon (1540-41), as well as by Chamuscado 
(1581), by Espejo (1583), who found them in ten villages along the river 
and in others near by, by Ohate (1598), and other early explorers. 

The causes which led to the destrucdon of several of the Piro villages 
in 1675, according to Bandeiier, had already been at work before Benavides 
commenced his missionary labors in New Mexico, since, in the Memorial of 
1630, he says that the Piro settlements began with Senecii (the sice of the 
present hamlet of San Antonio, between San Mardal and Socoixo) and 
ended with Sevilleta (at or near the present La Joya), whereas in 1598 
the first Piro dllages reached by Onate in journeying upstream were 
Qualacfi and Tzenaquel (misprinted “Trenaquel” in ibid,;, p. 115) de la 
mesilla, the latter on or near the site of San Marcial, the former on the 
opposite or eastern side of the river; indeed, Benavides speaks of the 
depopulation of Serilleta, the burning of the tillage, and of his gathering 
the scattered natives and settling them anew. As already intimated, the 
fourteen or more Piro tillages of the Rio Grande in 1630 (Bandeiier 
believes that at least three of these tvere Tigua pueblos) were reduced to 
Senecfi, Socorro, Alamillo, and Setilleta, by the beginning of the Pueblo 
rebellion half a century later; but this reduction in number, we are 
informed by Bandeiier, “tvas due not only to the efforts of the missionaries 
to gather their flocks into larger pueblos, but also to the danger to which 
these Indians were exposed from the Apaches of the Terrillo’ and the 
‘Gila/ ” In other words, a “policy of concentration” had been adopted 
by the missionaries more than two hundred and fifty years before a similar 
plan (but not always with a beneficent object) was put in operation by 
our governmental authorities, the cost of which, in both lives and money, 
is almost beyond reckoning. The names of the former villages of the Rio 
Grande Piro, so far as known with certainty, are: (1) Alamillo, about 12 
miles north of Socorro; native name unknown. (2) Qualaoi; (3) San 
Pascual, native name also unknown; opposite San Antonio, which was the 
site of Senecii; (4) Senecu; (5) Sevilleta (native name Seelocii, according 
to Benavides); (6) Socorro, or Pilabd (Pilopue of Onate), on the site of the 
present Socorro; (7) Teypana or Teypama, nearly opposite Socorro; (8) 
Tzenaquel de la mesilla. 

The first missionary work among the Piro of the Rio Grande wras in 
charge of Fray Juan Glares, who went to New Mexico with Onate in 1598 
and ministered to Qualacu, Teypama, and Tzenaquel (of the province of 
“Atzigues”), as well as to some Tigua and other villages. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if any active steps were taken at this early date to-rard 
the erection of churches. Fray Juan returned to Mexico with other friars 
while Onate was in Quivira in 1601 or had died by that time. (See our 
note 68 and Scholes and Bloom, “Friar Personnel and Mission Qironol- 
ogy.”) The date of the beginning of the Piro conversion is given by 
Benavides as 1626; it is therefore probable that the missionary labors of 
Fray Martin de Arvide, who was assigned by Benavides to the conversion 
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of the Piro after a rebellion by the Jemez compelled his retirement from 
that held in 1626, were those to which the custodian alludes. Fray Martin 
built a church and convent in one of the Piro pueblos, according also to 
Benavides, but which one is not known. As Benavides spent some time in 
New Mexico after the arrival of Perea, the new custodian, in the spring of 
of 1629, it may be assumed that the actual building of churches and con- 
vents at San Antonio de Senecd, Nuestra Senora del Socorro de Pilabd, and 
San Luis Obispo de Sevilleta, was done by the missionaries whom Perea 
brought, unless we may regard one of these as having been founded by 
Ar\ide. When Benavides states that he made certain conversions or 
erected certain churches, he really means that the labors were performed 
under his custodianship, or until the arrival of Perea. As BandeHer {Final 
Report, pt. II, p. 248) says, '‘Benavides . . . attributes the establishment of 
the missions to himself, which is true in the sense that he, as Custodian, 
directed them.*' About 1641, the Socorro mission had a church and con- 
vent and seived two visitas, Alamilio and Sevilleta; the population was 400. 
In 1666, it had one priest, who still serv'ed the two visitas, Senecu is not 
mentioned in the list of missions of 1641, but in 1666 the mission (San 
Antonio Giorioso) had two friars. (Scholes, “Documents for the History 
of the New Mexican Missions,” in N. Mex. Hist Rev., iv, pp. 45-58.) 

The name Socorro was applied to two distinct Piro pueblos: first by 
Juan de Onate in 1598 to the village of Teypana or Teypama, three 
leagues above the present town of Socorro (see Col. Doc. Ined., xvi, p. 251), 
and now by Benavides to the village of Pilabd (or Pilopue, as the Onate 
documents record it), where Socorro now stands. Onate remarks that he 
applied the name ^corro because the natives received him kindly and 
supplied him with much-needed com: “Donnimos frontero de Taypama, 
pueblo que llamamos del Socorro porque nos did mucho maiz”; etc. 
Regarding the origin of the name, Vetancurt (Crdnica, p. 309) says that it 
was given “porque d la venida de los carros, dntes de la fundadon de 
Guadalupe [at El Paso del Norte], se les llevaba socorro de pan y otras 
cosas d los caminantes." At the time of the rebellion of 1680, most of the 
6cx) inhabitants of the pueblo followed Governor Otermin to El Paso, build- 
ing a new village below that place and giving to it the name of their 
former pueblo, but now sometimes distinguished as Socorro del Sur, 
“Socorro of the South.” See Bandelier, Final Report, pt. i, p. 86; pt. 11^ p. 
241 et seq.; Hackett, Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
Otermin* s Attempted Reconquest, 1680-1682, 2 vols.; this work supersedes 
Ms earlier articles in the Quarterly of the Texas Historical Assodation. 

According to Bandelier, the name Senecu is probably a corruption of 
the aboriginal appellation Tzenocud. The Piro pueblo of Seneai was 
situated on the western bank of the Rio Grande, at the site of the present 
villj^e of San Antonio— a survival of the name applied to the mission in 
1629 by Fray Antonio de Arteaga and Fray Garcia de San Frandsco, its 
founders- Regarding the fate of the village, Bandelier, on the authority of 
early documents, says: “On the 25d of January, 1675, [the Apache] sur- 
prise the pueblo of Seneai, killed its missionary. Fray Alonzo Gil de 
Avila, and slaughtered so many of the inhabitants of aU ages and both 
sexes that the survivors fled in dismay to Socorro, and the pueblo remained 
forever deserted” (Final Report, pt. n, p. 250). At the rebellion of the 
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Pueblos against Spanish authority in 1680, the inhabitants of Socorro fied 
to El Paso with Governor Otennin, and with some Tigua and other Piro 
were afterward established in the pueblo of Senecu del Sur, below El Paso, 
in Chihuahua. This settlement still exists, but its inhabitants are largely 
**Mexicamzed” and their native dialects are virtually extinct. The remains 
of Fray Garcia de San Frandsco were buried at Senecd, New Mexico. See 
Bandelier, op. cit., and Vetancurt, Crdnica, p. 309. 

The area occupied by the eastern branch of the Piro, or Tompiro (see 
note 79), extended from the pueblo of Abo southeastward to, but not 
including, the pueblo of Tabiri (commonly but improperly called "*Gran 
Quivira”), a distance of about 25 miles. The habitat of the eastern Piro 
was even more desert in character than that of the eastern Tigua which 
bounded it on the north, for the Arroyo de Abo, on which the pueblo of 
Ab6 was situated, was the only perennial stream in the region, the inhabit- 
ants of Tabird and Tenabd depending entirely on the storage of rain for 
their water supply. In addition to the three pueblos named, it is not 
improbable that the now ruined villages known by the Spanish names of 
Pueblo Blanco, Pueblo Colorado, and Pueblo de la Parida, were among 
the eleven inhabited settlements of the Salinas seen by Chamuscado in 1581. 
Onate, in 1598, also visited the pueblos of the Salinas, and in the same year 
the first missionary labors were begun in this area by Fray Frandsco de San 
Miguel, a chaplain of Ohate’s army (see note 68). The headquarters of 
this fraile were at Pecos, but he ministered also to the Indians of the 
Tigua pueblo of Quarii and to the inhabitants of the Piro \illages above 
mentioned. The first actual mission among the Piro of the Salinas vras 
established some time between 1622 and 1626 at San Gregorio de Abb, 
probably also at Tenabb, as well as at Tabird, but ere the massive-walled 
churches and convents were completed, the village-dwellers of both the 
Salinas and the Rio Grande suffered so seriously from the ever-turbuknt 
Apache, that every village of the Salinas was deserted before the Pueblo 
insurrection of 1680. About 1641, Abb, with 1,580 inhabitants, had a 
church and convent, with two visitas— one for the Jumano, the other 
Tabird. It has been supposed that Tabird was a permanent Piro pueblo, 
but Scholes and Mera have presented evidence to support their conclusion 
that this was the ‘‘great pueblo of the Jumanos’* of Benavid^* Memorial of 
1630. (See note 134.) It will be observed, however, that in the pr«ent 
revised Memorial Benavides refers to the Jumano pueblo as having been 
so named by him “because this nation often comes there to trade and 
barter,” not that it was a permanent pueblo of the Jumano. (Sfee Scholes 
and Mera, “Some Aspects of the Jumano Problem,” Cam^e Institution of 
Washington, Publication 523.) This statement was confirmed in 1661 by 
Fray Nicolds de Freitas, who stated that the Pueblo of Humanas “is the 
most populous pueblo in those provinces, whither they gather from ail 
sides for trade in antelope skins and com— that they might live as they 
like ...” (Hackett, Hist. Docs., in, p. 159.) For the Tompiro, see para- 
graph XXIX and note 79. For further information concerning the early 
history of the Piro, see Bandelier, Final Report, pt. i, p. 130, et seq.; pt. ii, 
pp. 236-253, 268-292; Lummis, Land of Poco Tiempo, pp. 285-310; 
Toulouse, J* H., “San Gregorio de Abb Mission,” in El Palacio xLvii; and 
especially Scholes and Mera, op. cit. On the language of the tribe, see 
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**TIie Language of the Pxro,” by John Russell Bartlett, American Anthro- 
poiogist, XI, pp. 426-433; John P. Harrington, “Notes on the Piro Lan- 
guage/' ibid., xij pp. 563-594. Abo pueblo and mission are now a state 
monument. 

Regarding early missionary labors among the Piro, Scholes, at our 
2n\i ration, has contributed the following paragraphs: 

“The date of the beginning of the conversion of the Piro is given by 
Benavides as 1626. This is confirmed by contemporary documents, which 
record that in June (late)- July of 1626 Benavides, accompanied by a 
group of soldiers, went to the Piro district to convert the Indians. Testi- 
mony of the soldiers mentions the fact that they visited Senecd on this 
occasion and also contains reference to a convent and oratory in Socorro, 
'where the friars reside.’ This testimony was given after Benavides had 
returned to the northern part of the Pueblo area and indicates that other 
friars had apparently accompanied him to the Piro area and had been left 
there to carry on tlie wwk. The contemporary documents also record that 
Benavides \isited the Piro area in the autumn of 1626 and again in the 
autumn of 1627. 

“Benarides himself states that he made a total of nine trips to the 
Piro district and that in less than a year and a half (that is, prior to the 
end of 1627) he had put the conversions in good order and had baptized 
the majority of the people. He also states (in paragraph xxv on the 
Piro) that he then put Fray Martin de Arvide in charge and that this 
friar ‘brought the conversion and doctrina to a high state of perfection and 
founded there a convent and church/ The foregoing seems to imply that 
Arvide took charge after the work had been going on for about a year and 
a half, or toward the end of 1627 or early 1628. Hodge thinks he came 
from the Jemez area. 

“But check Benavides’ sketch of Arvide’s life in paragraph xlii. Here 
Benavides refers first to Arvide’s labors at Picuris, where the Indians finally 
rebelled and Arvide had to leave. This must have occurred prior to Janu- 
ary, 1625, for Arvide was apparently stationed at Santo Domingo at this 
time. The next item in Benavides’ sketch of Arvide is a brief account of 
his services among the Piro. And then Benavides says: ^afterwards I sent 
him to the Hemes nation,’ etc. While serving among the Jemez, Arvide 
made a journey to the Navaho country, and then, having completed the 
conversion of the Jemez, ‘he departed for the province of the Zipia,’ etc. 
In short, this review of Arvide’s life puts the Jemez phase of his services 
AFTER the Piro phase. 

“Now, how to solve the problem? My own ideas are as follow: 

“ (i) Benavides went to the Piro area in June-July, 1626, visited Senecii 
and other towns, and got the missionary program under way. He later 
visited the Piro at various times— may have made the nine trips mentioned 
—and by the end of the year and a half the missionary program was prob- 
ably well advanced. But although Benavides took die lead at first and 
obviously kept in touch with the program and personally assisted at times, 
it seems likely that the day-to-day work was carried on by one or more 
friars actually stationed in the Piro district. The reference to the convent 
and oratory of Socorro, ‘where the friars reside,’ in testimony of a soldier 
given in August, 1626, indicates that some sort of permanent base of opera- 
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dons had already been established at that time. The convent o£ Socorro 
is also mentioned in documents o£ 1627 and 1628, but we have no refer- 
ences to any other convent prior to 1629. have no reference to the 
friar or friars at Socorro, but I suspect that Arvide was in charge and 
that the convent founded by him was the one at Socorro. 

(2) Hodge places Arvide at Jemez in 1626, on basis of the date in the 
Jemez section of the Memorial, and I admit that the date looks more like 
1626 than 1628. Hodge also says that Arvide was probably assigned to the 
Piro area after a rebellion by the Jemez compelled his redrement from that 
field. ^ I find no mention in paragraph xxxrv or in paragraph xLii of any 
rebellion at Jemez in Arvide's time. There had been trouble at Jemez 
prior to 1626, but that was during the time when Zarate Saimerdn was in 
charge of the Jemez missions. In regard to Arvide, Hodge eridently refers 
to the trouble at Picuris which forced Arvide to leave this pueblo prior 
to 1625. But, all this aside, if Arvide went to Jemez in 1626 and was 
assigned to Piro after being at Jemez for a time, he must also have gone 
back to Jemez again, for Benavides clearly implies that at the end of his 
Jemez service he w^ent on the Zipia mission. But Benavides gives no hint 
that Arvide w^as at Jemez twice. Moreover, in his sketch of Arvide’s life, he 
specifically states that Arvide was sent to Jemez apter he had been among 
the Piro. Consequently, it is my personal view that the Piro services came 
first-probably beginning in 1626 and extending perhaps into 1628, and 
that the convent ‘founded’ by Arvide was probably Socorro. (Was he the 
Fray Martin del Espiritu Santo mentioned in Benavides’ account of the 
Xila Apache?) From the Piro area, Arvide was sent to Jemez, probably in 
1628, and served there until he obtained permission to go to the Zipias. 

“If a 1626 reading for the date in the Jemez section of the revised 
Memorial is the correct one, then I believe it to be an error. (A ’28 reading 
is not impossible, though I admit it looks more like ’26, after comparing it 
with other numbers in the Memorial.) Benavides’ chronology is not 
always exact-remember thatl He dates Father Romero’s missions to the 
Apache de Quinia in 1628, though it was evidently in 1629. 

“In 1629, Arteaga, Garcia de San Francisco, and others were assigned 
to the Piro and Tompiro- Members of this group, especially Arteaga and 
San Francisco, carried on the conversion of the Piro, and by the time 
Benavides left New Mexico in 1629 there were three convents: Socorro 
(mentioned as early as 1626), Senecfi, and Sevilleta. 

“The Sevilleta convent apparendy w^as not permanent and was prob- 
ably replaced by one at Alaniillo, where Fray Diego L6pez was guardian 
in 1658. Fray Francisco de Acevedo w^as guardian of Alamillo in 1659 and 
Fray Salvador de San Antonio was elected guardian in 1672. At other 
times Alamillo is recorded as a visita of Socorro. 

“The convent of Socorro, first mentioned in 1626, is also mentioned in 
documents of 1627 1^28. Fray Juan Judrez was guardian in 1638, Fray 

Benito de la Natividad in 1659-61, and Fray Fernando de Velasco in 1671- 
72. Fray Garcia de San Francisco was stationed at Senecu for many years 
—was there in 1638 with Arteaga and was still a lego at that time. He 
probably succeeded Arteaga there (just when he became a priest is not 
known), and he was also at Senecd in 1659 when Governor L6pez de 
Mendizdbal arrived. On the other hand, because of his long service in 
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the Piro area and his knowledge of the Piro language, it is likely that at 
times Fray Garcia also labored at Socorro. Vetancurt stresses the fact that 
he adorned the temple and sacristy with rich ornaments, etc. It would 
appear that Vetancurt was mixed up and meant the church at Senecd. 
But even if Vetancurt is right in the reference to Socorro, I doubt that 
Fray Garcia should be regarded as the founder of Socorro church. 

“As already noted, missionary work at Senecu was begun in the sum- 
mer of 1 6s 6 and there was a convent there when Benavides left New 
Mexico in 1629. The founder of the convent was probably Fray Antonio 
de Arteaga, who continued in service there until at least 1638. Fray Garcia 
de San Frandsco was assodated with Arteaga during these years. After 
Arteaga left New Mexico, Fray Garcia apparently took charge of the mis- 
sion, serving at Senecu until the early i66o's. Other friars who served at 
Seneoi were Fray Diego de Santander (1665), Fray Tomas de Alvarado 
(1667), Fray Nicolas Hurtado (1671-72), and Fray Joseph de Paredes 
(1672). Fray Ildefonso (or Alonso) Gil de Avila was killed at Socorro 
in 1675.” 

73. Fray Martin de Arvide, bom in Puerto de San Sebastidn, Canta- 
bria; made his vows in the Convento de San Frandsco, Mexico, June 2, 
1612; went to New Mexico in 1621 and was assigned to Picuris, where he 
founded a church and convent, and where his life was threatened. Later 
(in 1628) Benavides (see paragraph xlii) placed Fray Martin in charge of 
the conversion of the Piro, among whom he founded a church and convent. 
Learning that the Jemez had deserted their pueblos and were roaming in 
the mountains, he obtained permission from Benavides, his superior, to 
reestablish them and to restore peace, which he accomplished, remaining 
with them from 1626, meanwhile going on a missionary journey to the 
Navaho. In 1632, he departed for the unknown country of the Zipias, in 
the present Sonora, Mexico, visiting Fray Frandsco de Letrado at Hdwikuh, 
one of the Zuhi villages, en route. Before reaching the Zipias he was slain 
by treacherous Zunis, February 27, Letrado having been murdered five 
days before (Vetancurt, Menologio^ pp. 52-53, 75. See also Bandelier, 
Documentary History of the Zuhi Tribe; Hodge, History of Hdwikuh; 
Scholes, Church and State in New Mexico), Benavides' reference to the 
missionary labors of Arvide among the Piro appears only in Memorial of 
1634. See paragraph xlii and note 93, below. For a different interpreta- 
tion of Arvide's activities, see Scholes’ comments on p. 250, above. 

74. Benavides here gives the only reference to the native name 
(Seelocfi) of Seville ta that has ever been recorded. It is not known who 
established the first mission and convent there, dedicated to San Luis 
Obispo (Bishop of Toulouse, whose day is August 19), under Benavides’ 
custodianship, unless he did so himself, as he strongly intimates. Sevilleta 
was the most northerly pueblo of the Piro; it was visited in 1598 by Onate, 
who called it Nueva SeviUa, its situation on the east bank of the Eio 
Grande, at or near old La Joya, bearing a fancied resemblance to that of 
Sevilla in Spain. (Discurso de las Jomadas, pp. 251-252: “Andobimos 
tres leguas [seven leagues above Socorro] al puebledllo que llamamos la 
Nueva Sevilla, por su sitio.”) At this time it was a small place, as Onate 
indicates; later, as Benavides notes, it was destroyed through intertribal 
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wars (evidently with the Apache), its inhabitants being scattered among 
the hills until reassembled by the custodian, who rebuilt the town. Its 
importance as the seat of a convento-mission did not last long, for in 
c. 1641 it was a visita of Socorro, which had a population of 400, and in 
1680 Sevilleta contained only three families, according to Vetancurt, the 
remainder having joined Otermin in his flight to El Paso. In the following 
year Otermin found the towm abandoned, and it wras never reoccupied. 
Vetancurt, evidently not knowing the real origin of the name of the pueblo, 
says: "... que por la multitud que se hall6 de piros tomb el nombre de 
Sevilleta” (Crdnzca, p. 310). The name, which survives today in the 
**Cevilleta grant,” has been sadly distorted by most of the writers who have 
mentioned it, for it appears also as SeboUita, Semillete, Seuilleta, Sevillete, 
Sevilletta, Sibillela, SibiUeta. Even Benavides has it Si\illeta more than 
once in the text of his Memorial of 1630. See Bandelier, Final Report^ pt. 
II, p. 238 et seq.; Scholes in N. Mex. Hist, Rev., iv, pp. 45-58. 

75. The “Tioas nation” are the Tigua, or Tiwa, as before mentioned. 
Benavides often confused the group-names Tigua (Tiwa) and Tewa. (See 
note 22.) During the earliest historical period this group of Pueblo In- 
dians comprised three geographic di\isions: one occupying Taos and 
Picuris, the most northerly of the New Mexican \illages and still in- 
habited on upper tributaries of the Rio Grande; another in numerous 
pueblos (forming the province of Tiguex of Coronado) extending from 
the vicinity of Bernalillo to or below Isleta, which latter village, together 
with Sandia, is still inhabited; and the third occupying the pueblos of 
Chihli, Quarii, Tajique, and others whose names are unknown, in the 
vicinity of the Salinas, east of the Rio Grande, where they adjoined the 
so-called Tompiro division of the Piro to the south. 

At the time of the visit by members of Coronado's force in 1541, Taos 
and Picuris were separated from the middle group by the Tano, Tewa, 
and Rio Grande Queres, as they are today, save that the Tano are now 
extinct as tribes. The southern Rio Grande Tiwa villages numbered 
from twelve to sixteen, according to various authorities, but early in the 
Spanish domination these w’ere reduced by consoHdation to insure greater 
security from the predatory Apache and to facilitate missionary labors; so 
that by 1680, the year of the beginning of the great revolt, the lower Rio 
Grande Tigua occupied only the pueblos of Puaray (the Tiguex village 
of the Tiguex province of Coronado, w^here Juan de la Cruz remained as 
missionary in 1542 and was killed), Sandia, Alameda, and Isleta, with an 
estimated population, according to Vetancurt, of 200, 3,000, 300, and 
2,000 respectively. 

The southern limit of the Rio Grande Tigua settlements in the six- 
teenth century is not known with certainty, since Onate visited a new 
but abandoned pueblo four leagues north of Se-villeta (the last Piro town 
in Benavides' time), June 24, 1598, naming it Sant Juan Baptista in honor 
of the day (Doc. Ined. de Indias, xvi, p. 252), and being near the Tigua- 
Piro area, it is not known to which of the groups it pertained. In 
1581, Francisco Sanchez Chamuscado, with eight soldiers and sixteen In- 
dian servants, accompanied the missionaries Francisco L6pez, Juan de 
Santa Maria, and Agustin Rodriguez, or Ruiz, to the Tigua country, but 
all three of the Franciscans were killed by the natives late in the same 
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year. The following year, Antonio de Espejo was dispatched with fourteen 
followers, but on his approach the Indians of Puaray, to whom he attrib- 
uted the death of at least Fray Francisco Ldpez, fled for fear of vengeance, 
and although their fears were aftenvard allayed, Espejo learned little 
more than he already knew. In 1591, Castano de Sosa also visited the 
Tigua, as likewise did Juan de Onate, as above mentioned, who discovered 
in 1598 on a wall of a room at Puaray a partially effaced painting repre- 
senting the murder of the missionaries seventeen years before. (See note 

49 -) 

Extensive excavations by the University of New Mexico, the Museum 
of New Mexico, and the School of American Research have revealed the 
mins of pueblos of the historic and prehistoric periods west of the Rio 
Grande, opposite Bernalillo, within the Tiguex range of Coronado's time, 
one of which, Kuaua, has become the Coronado State monument. For the 
location of these Tiguex pueblos, see Hackett, “The Location of the Tigua 
Pueblos of Alameda, Puaray, and Sandia," Old Santa Fe, ii, pp. 381-391; 
Vivian, “The Excavation of Bandelier’s Puaray," El Palacio, xxxvii; Tichy, 
“Observations on the Mission Uncovered at Puaray," ibid., xli; Scholes, 
“Notes on Sandia and Puaray,’" ibid., xlii. 

The eastern portion of what was the Salinas area of the Tigua up 
to about 1674 was limited to a narrow strip along the eastern slope of 
the Manzano mountains, and included the pueblos above-mentioned, pos^ 
sibly one near the present hamlet of Manzano, and in all probability 
others, since Chamuscado mentions the existence of eleven pueblos in 
this area in 1581. To the east of this range lay a country bountifully sup- 
plied with game, including buffalo, while round about the settlements 
were the saline lagoons from which this region derives its name and from 
which the Indians obtained salt for barter with tribes as far south as 
Parral in Chihuahua. 

Yet the inhabitants were beset with many disadvantages. For the 
greater part their range was an inhospitable desert, exposed to the nomadic 
and warlike Apache whose constant raids resulted first in the abandon- 
ment of Chilili, between 1669 then Quardi (now a New Mexico 

State monument), about 1674, its inhabitants joining those of Tajique, 
which a year later was also permanently abandoned. Most of these villagers 
of the Salinas fled to their kindred at Isleta on the Rio Grande, where 
they remained until 1680. 

In the Pueblo rebellion the Tigua farther north, as well as those of 
Alameda, Sandia, and Puaray, participated, but the inhabitants of Isleta 
took no immediate part on account of the presence of Spanish refugees. 
On the reappearance of Governor Otermm in 1681, all these pueblos 
except Isleta were abandoned and were afterward burned by the Spaniards. 
The Isletenos, however, held out until their village was stormed and about 
five hundred of their number made captives, most of whom were taken 
to Ei Paso and later settled in the pueblo of Isleta del Sur, Texas. Of the 
remainder of the population of Isleta and Sandia, a large portion fled to 
Tusaydn, in the present northeastern Arizona, where they lived wdth the 
Hopi until 1709 or 1718, when the Isleta people returned and reoccupied 
their pueblo. 

The Sandia Indians, however, who numbered 441, appear to have 
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remained at Tusay^n until 1742, when the survivors returned to the Rio 
Grande at the instance of Padres Delgado and Pino, and in 1748 were 
settled in a new pueblo on or near the site of their oM village, where 
they have since remained. Alameda and Puaray were never reestablished 
as Indian pueblos. In 1938, the total population of the four remaining 
Tigua villages was 2,176. (See Bandelier, Final Report^ pt. ii, pp. 218, 253 
et seq.) For an account of their condition in 1540-41, when Coronado spent 
the winter among them and treated them with great barbarity, see Win- 
ship, Coronado Expedition, caption ‘‘Tiguex.'’ For the history of the 
eastern Tigua during the mission period, see Scholes (1) Church and State 
in New Mexico; (2) “Documents for the History of the New Mexican 
Missions”; Scholes and Mera, “Some Aspects of the Jumano Problem”; 
Hackett, Hist. Docs., 111; and for the history of the participation by the 
Tigua in the Pueblo revolt of 1680, consult Hackett, Revolt of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico and Otermin's Attempted Reconquest, 1680-1682, 
2 vols.; see also Hackett in Old Santa Fe, ii, pp. 381-391. The name Tiguex, 
so common in early Spanish chronicles, is the plural form^ (pronounced 
Teewesh) of the aboriginal appellation Tiwan. 

It may be well to consider here the tw-o survi-ving pueblos of the 
southern Tiwa, the other two, Taos and Picun's, to be described later. 

Sandia (Spanish, “watermelon”). This Tigua pueblo is near the eastern 
bank of the Rio Grande, twelve miles north of Albuquerque, in Sandoval 
county. It is the successor of one of the towns of the province of Tiguex 
of Coronado (1540-42), but it was not mentioned by name; it was the 
Napeya (from Naphi&t, or Nafiat) of Onate in 1598, and became the 
seat of the mission of San Francisco. From the studies of Prof. France V. 
Scholes, the earlier career of Father Perea in New Mexico has become 
known. He went to Mexico in 1605; four years later he joined the friars 
sent out to New Mexico with Peralta and Peinado, being assigned to the 
Tiwa of the Middle Rio Grande valley, where he built the church and 
convent of Sandia and served as a missionary during the major part of 
fifteen years; even when he was custodian under his first appointment as 
such, in 1617-21, he spent part of his time at Sandia. See Scholes, Church 
and State in New Mexico, 1610-16^0. The remains of Fray Francisco 
Lopez were reinterred by Perea at Sandia, as probably were also those 
of Fray Agustin Rodriguez, and Perea himself died and was buried there 
(Vetancurt, Cronica, p. 312), following his second missionary term. In 
c. 1641, Sandia had “an excellent church,” had Puerros (Puaray?) as its 
visita, and a population of 640. Twenty-five years later it had two priests 
and a lay-brother, and two unnamed visitas. 

At the time of the Pueblo revolt in 1680, many of the inhabitants of 
Sandia fled with others to the Hopi Indians of Arizona, there building, 
in all probability, a now-ruined but evidently historical pueblo, called 
Payupld, on the Middle Mesa. It is significant that the same name is 
applied by the Hopi also to the present Sandia pueblo. On Otermin*s 
return to New Mexico in 1681 for the purpose of reconquering the prov- 
ince, he destroyed Sandia, but in 1748 it was rebuilt near its present site 
by Fray Juan Miguel Menchero, who was granted authority by the gov- 
ernor, Don Joaquin Codallos y Rabal, to reestablish the town, settling 
therein 350 of the 441 Tigua brought from the Hopi country (Tusayin) 
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six yeaxs before by Fathers Delgado and Pino, together, probably, with 
scattered natives of other pueblos. On the refounding of the mission the 
name was changed from San Francisco to Nuestra Sehora de los Dolores. 
The population of Sandia in 1938 was 128 and 136 in 1944; about the time 
of the revolt of 1680 its inhabitants, according to Vetancurt (an excellent 
authority on Pueblo population), were estimated to number 3,000. Consult 
Bandelier, op, cit.; Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico^ p. 243 et seq.; 
Meline, Two Thousand Miles on Horseback, p. 214 et seq,; Twitchell, 
Spanish Archives of New Mexico, i, pp. 235-237; Hackett, op. dt.; Scholes, 
‘‘Documents for the . . . New Mexican Missions."’ 

Other early friars at Sandia were Fray Francisco Fonte, 1635; Fray 
NicoMs Hidalgo, 1640-1641; Fray Cristdbal de Velasco, 1648; Fray Fernando 
de Velasco, 1659; Fray Salvador de Guerra, 1660; Fray Felipe Rodriguez, 
1660-1661; Fray Frandsco Munoz, 1662-63, 1665, 1667, 1669,- 1672; Fray 
NicoMs Echavarria, 1668; Fray Juan de Jesds, 1672; Fray Tomds de Toba- 
lina, 1680. 

Isleta (Spanish, “islet,” so called from the situation of the village, before 
the Rio Grande changed its course, on a delta or island between the bed 
of a mountain torrent and the river). A Tigua pueblo on the west bank 
of the Rio Grande, i2i/^ miles south of Albuquerque, in Bernalillo county. 
Its native name is Shi-e-hwib'-bak, signifying “knife laid on the ground to 
play (the game of) hwibT perhaps in allusion to the knife-like shape of 
the lava ridge on which the pueblo is built (Lummis, Man Who Married 
the Moon, p. 4). Although the contrary is stated by Bandelier {Final 
Report, pt. II, p. 234), Lummis, who resided at Isleta for several years, 
asserts that the pueblo is one of only two (Acoma being the other) that 
stand on the sites occupied when Coronado visited New Mexico in 1540. 

The first missionary to Isleta was Fray Juan Claros, who with other 
friars went to New Mexico with Onate in 1598 (see note 68), but in ad- 
dition to Isleta, Fray Juan ministered to all the Tigua and Piro villages 
of the Rio Grande. The first permanent mission established at Isleta, 
however, according to Benavides, who is followed by Vetancurt {Cronica, 
p. 310), was dedicated to San Antonio de Padua, but as the patron saint 
of Senecu as well as of Alamillo was also San Antonio, it is possible that 
San Agustm, its later and present mission name, may have been intended. 
The seventeenth century references, however, are to San Antonio. 

The original church and convent, erected by Fray Juan de Salas 
about the year 1613, the year after his arrival, were regarded by both 
Benavides and Vetancurt as unusually fine in their day. Fray Juan con- 
tinued to serve till he became custodian in 1630, which office he held till 
1632, and again from 1638-1641. He apparently made Isleta his head- 
quarters during his first term as custodian (Scholes, “The First Decade of 
the Inquisition in New Mexico,” N. Mex. Hist. Rev., x, pp. 214-215). In 
1643, Salas ivas at Quarai. 

Other early friars at Isleta were Fray Diego L6pez, before 1629; ^^7 
Jerdnimo de la liana, 1634; Fray Francisco de la Concepddn, 1636-38; 
Fray Juan Juirez, 1640-41; Fray Miguel de Sacristdn, 1658, 1660; Fray Fran- 
cisco de Salazar, 1659-60; Fray Salvador de Guerra, 1660; Fray Diego de 
Parraga and Fray Joseph de Paredes, 1662; Fray Tomis de Alvarado, 1665; 
Fray NicoMs del Villar, 1668-69; ^^7 Hernando de Monroy, about 1669; 
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Fray Francisco G6mez de la Cadena, 1672; and Fray Jnan de Zavaleta, 
1680. 

In c. 1641, Isleta's church and convent were still described as ‘‘very 
fine”; the population was 750. In 1666, it had two priests. 

At Alameda, a church is mentioned as early as 1629, but apparently 
it was not finished until later, or a new church was built later, for in the 
Penalosa case (Archive General de la Nacidn, Mexico, Inquisicidn, 507) 
we have mention of the fact that the church was just then being finished. 
Date of erection of the convent is not known. Fray Justo de Miranda is 
mentioned as guardian in 1635, but apparently the place w^as usually 
served from Sandia. 

In c, 1641, Alameda had a fair church and convent, with poor pro- 
vision for public w'orship. There were 400 souls under its administration. 

Puaray was evidently served from Sandia. It does not appear that 
it ever had a convent, although Vivian (“The Excavation of Bandelieris 
Puaray”) mentions the remains of a Spanish church-like building in the 
excavation of “Bandelier’s Puaray.” 

Date of the founding of the convent at Tajique is not known exactly. 
Fray Francisco de la Concepcion was guardian in 1635; Fray Jerdnimo 
de la Uana in 1636; Fray Diego de Parraga was there in 1660, his name 
appearing in a scandal in which an Indian charged the friar with improper 
relations wdth his wife over a three-year period; Fray Juan Ramirez was 
stationed there in 1660; Fray Francisco Gdmez de la Cadena, 1671-72; and, 
in 1672 also. Fray Sebastidn de Aliri. 

Quardi, spelled Cuarac in the 17th century documents, may have had 
a convent as early as 1628. At least, there is reference to Fray Juan 
Gutierrez de la Chica as guardian of Nuestra Senora de la Concepcidn 
de Querac in that year; it would hardly seem that this could have 
been anything but Cuarac. Perea served there in the 1630's, Cuarac be- 
coming the official headquarters of the Inquisition in New Mexico at 
the time. Moreover, when Fray Juan de Salas became commissary of the 
Holy Office, after his second term as custodian (1638-41), he served for 
a time at Quardi (Cuarac), in the decade of the 1640's. Fray Nicolds de 
Freitas was guardian in 1660; Fray Francisco de Salazar is listed for 1668; 
and Fray Diego de Parraga was elected guardian in 1672. 

The Quardi mission church, today, has been repaired and is a New 
Mexico state monument. 

Previous to the Pueblo revolt of 1680, Isleta had received important 
accretions of population from the Tigua pueblos of the Manzano, notably 
Chilili, Quardi, and Tajique, when their pueblos were abandoned on 
account of Apache depredations between 1669 and 1674; so that at the 
time of the revolt, its population, according to Vetancurt, w^as 2,000. 

Since the Spanish settlers along the lower Rio Grande took refuge 
in Isleta as soon as the uprising occurred in 1680, thus interrupting com- 
munication between its inhabitants and the seat of the insurrection at 
the northern villages, the Isleta Indians did not participate in the mas- 
sacre of the colonists and priests in the vicinity. Wien Otermin retreated 
from Santa Fe, however, he found the pueblo abandoned, the inhabitants 
having joined the rebels. In 1681, Otermin surprised and captured the 
village, and on returning from his northern tour, January 1, 1682, took 
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with him to El Paso the 385 Indians found there; these were settled on 
the northeastern bank of the Rio Grande, a few miles below El Paso, 
Texas, the name Isleta del Sur (“Isleta of the South") being applied to 
their pueblo, and the old saint name, San Antonio, being at first retained, 
but later changed to Corpus Christi. 

The date of the reestablishment of the northern Isleta is somewhat 
in doubt, but there is evidence that some scattered Tigua families were 
reassembled at the ruined village in 1709, and that these were joined by 
many others who, with those of Sandia, had fied to Tusayan, Arizona, 
between 1680 and 1692. Tomd and Belen, in which had been established 
numerous genizaros, or redeemed captives, were visitas, or sub-missions 
of Isleta in 1788 (Tom6 w^as completely destroyed by freshet in the spring 
of 1905, but was resettled). The population of Isleta in 1938 was 1167. By 
January, 1944, it had increased to 1334. 

In addition to the authorities above dted, consult Bandelier, Final 
Report, pt. II, p. 233 et seq; Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, Twitchell, 
Leading Facts of New Mexican History; Hackett, Revolt of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico; Hammond, Don Juan de Ohate; Scholes, Church 
and State in New Mexico; idem. Troublous Times in New Mexico; Hackett, 
Hist. Documents, iii. For the ethnology of Isleta, see Curtis, North 
American Indian, xvi, and Parsons, Isleta, New Mexico. A brief bibliog- 
raphy of the Tigua is given by Murdock, Ethnographic Bibliograpy of 
North America, s. v. ‘Isleta" and “Taos." 

76. For the missionary labors of these two friars, see Scholes, Church 
and State in New Mexico. 

77. Queres Nation. Benavides, like earlier Spanish chroniclers, used 
the alx>riginal designation (K'eres) of this “nation," which forms a distinct 
linguistic stock embracing the inhabitants of villages on the Rio Grande 
between the Rito de los Frijoles (where they joined the Tewa country 
on the north) and the Rio Jemez, as well as on the latter stream from 
the pueblo of Sia to near its mouth. The western division of the Queres, 
or Keresan, stock comprises the pueblos of Acoma and Laguna, with their 
outlying hamlets, whose people speak a slightly diiEerent dialect. Laguna, 
however, did not exist in Benavides" time, it having been founded by 
various other villagers near the dose of the 17th century. 

like other Pueblo tribes, the Queres maintain that they had their 
origin at Sipapu, or Shfpapu, in the far north, and that they slowly drifted 
southward to the Rio Grande, taking up their abode in the Rito de los 
Frijoles, or Tyuonyi, where they excavated the cavate lodges which still 
honeycomb the diffs (Bandelier, Final Report, pt n, di. iv; also his 
Delight Makers). Long before the coming of the Spaniards they had 
abandoned the Rito, and, moving farther southward, separated into a 
number of autonomous village communities. According to Coronado, 
who visited the “QuMx” province in 1540-42, these Indians occupied 
seven pueblos, exdusive of Acoma and Sia. Forty years later, Espejo 
found the “Quires" province to comprise five towns, but these did not 
indude Acx)ma, nor Sia and Santa Ana, which latter two belonged to his 
Punam^ or Cunames province. There was thus comparatively little 
change in the number and location of the Queres pueblos between the 
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time of Coronado's visit and the establishment of missions in the hrst 
quarter of the seventeenth century. 

As in Benavides' time, San Felipe is the first Queres pueblo met 
in journeying northward; then come Santo Domingo and Cochiti, with 
Sia and Santa Ana on the Rio Jemez to the westward. The first missionary 
assigned to the Queres was Fray Juan de Rosas (see note 68), of Onate's 
colony, in 1598, but no attempt was made to erect churches until after 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. The aggregate Queres popu- 
lation in 1938 was 5962 and 6630 in 1944, or about half of the Pueblo 
population. The three churches and convents among the Queres, men- 
tioned by Benavides, “aside from those which each pueblo has,” were prob- 
ably those still existing at the time of the Pueblo revolt of 1680, namely, San 
Felipe, Santo Domingo, and Cochid (Vetancurt, Cronica, pp. 315-316, 322). 

A brief notice of the early history of each of the present Queres 
pueblos follows: 

San Felipe. This village is situated on the w'est bank of the Rio 
Grande, about 12 miles above Bernalillo. Before the advent of the 
Spaniards in New Mexico, probably in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, the ancestors of the inhabitants of this pueblo and of Cochiti 
formed a single tribe occupying successively a number of pueblos, the 
last of which was called Kuapa. Owing to the aggressiveness of the Tewa, 
whose territory formed their northern boundary, says Bandelier, this 
Queres group was forced to separate into twn divisions, one, the Cochiti, 
retiring to the Potrero Viejo, the other going farther down the Rio Grande 
to the site of the present hamlet of Cubero, on the west bank of the 
river, where they built the pueblo of Katishtya. Subsequently this village 
was abandoned and a new one, bearing the same name, was constructed 
at the foot of the black mesa of Tamita, east of the Rio Grande, where the 
San Felipe tribe was found by Coronado in 1540. 

In 1591, Castano de Sosa visited the pueblo and probably gave it the 
saint name by which it is now commonly known. Seven years later (1598), 
Onate also visited San Felipe, and his narrative applies the name “Castixe" 
(Katishtya) collectively to the pueblos of San Felipe and “Gomitze.” This 
is doubtless an error in recording, however, the latter name being appar- 
ently a misprint or corruption of Tamita, the name of the mesa at the 
foot of which the pueblo of San Felipe stood. It became the seat of a 
Spanish mission in the early years of the 17th century. According to 
Vetancurt, its first church was built by Fray Cristdbal de Quinones, "Who 
died in the pueblo, April 17, 1609, and was buried in the edifice he had 
founded. Scholes is of the opinion, however, on the basis of his extensive 
17th century studies, that Vetancurt confused Quinones with Fray Cris- 
tdbal de Quirds, who was the real founder of San Felipe mission; but 
Quinones may well have been in New Mexico prior to 1609. 

Quirds probably came to New Mexico with Peinado in 1609-10. In 
1613-16, he was guardian of Sia mission, and in the following year he was 
stationed at Santo Domingo. In 1621, he was guardian of San Felipe and 
apparently remained there until his death in 1643. succeeded Fray 
Juan de Gdngora as custodian in 1635 and served until about 1637, in 
which latter year San Felipe was the residence of the father custodian, but 
not as a permanent seat. Fray Gerdnimo Pedraza died there on May 5, 
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1664. In the latter year, San Felipe was reported as ha\1ng a good church 

.4mong the friars who served in San Felipe after the death of Qmr6s 
and a population of 350- 

were Fray Juan Sudrez (or Juirez?), 1643, Plasenda, 1662. 

San Felipe is mentioned as a visita of Santo Domingo as of 1615. The 
convent of San Felipe was erected prior to 1621, since Quiros w-'as guardian 
in that year. From 1643 on, it would appear, San Felipe was usually a 
visita of Santo Domingo. 

The San Felipe Indians took an active part in the Pueblo revolt of 
1680, and as there was then no resident priest at their pueblo to murder, 
they aided in the massacre of the missionaries of Cochiti and Santo 
Domingo (including their own who resided at the latter village), as well 
as in the slaughter of the Spanish colonists in the neighboring haciendas 
and of some of the members of their own tribe who remained faithful 
to the Spaniards. In the latter part of 1681, the pueblo was deserted by 
its inhabitants, who fled with the Cochitenos and others to Potrero Viejo, 
but returned in 1683 (see Cochiti, below). Between the latter date and 
1692, when Vargas made his appearance in New Mexico, they again re- 
treated with the other tribes to the Potrero, but the Felipenos were in- 
duced by the Spaniards to return. When Vargas appeared the following 
year, he found the San Felipe Indians in a new pueblo on the summit 
at the northern end of the long black mesa (Tyit-i Tzat-ya) northwest 
of the present village, which had been built subsequent to 1683. Here 
a church was erected in 1694, a part of the walls of which are still standing. 
Soon after the beginning of the eighteenth century, when there was no 
further necessity of a defensive site, the tribe left its mesa settlement and 
erected at its base the San Felipe of the present time— the fourth pueblo 
that has borne the aboriginal appellation Katishtya. No remains of the 
old pueblo near the mesa of Tamita are traceable. San Felipe's population 
in 1940 was 689. See Bandelier, Final Report, pt. i, p. 126; pt. 11, p. 187 
et seq.; White, “The Pueblo of San Felipe,” Memoirs Amer, Anthr, Asso., 
no. 38; and writings of Scholes. 

Santo Domingo. Near the east bank of the Rio Grande, about 20 miles 
above Bernalillo. The earliest traditions of its inhabitants, according to 
Bandelier, locate their pueblo at the Potrero de la Canada Quemada, 
whence, in prehistoric times, they removed successively to two pueblos, each 
named Quigui, the later one of which they occupied when Onate visited 
them in 1598. The earlier Quigui stood on the banks of the Arroyo de 
Galisteo, more than a mile east of the present station of Domingo, but it 
was partially destroyed by a freshet, the inhabitants being compelled to 
move farther westward where the second Quigui was built. This pueblo, 
which also was washed away, was succeeded by Huashpa Tzena, on the 
Rio Grande, but it suffered the fate of its predecessors. The present Santo 
Domingo, called by the natives Ki-ua, has had three disasters since its 
establishment more than two hundred years ago, the latest occurring in 
1886 when both churches were destroyed. 

At the time of Juan de Onate's visit in 1598, Santo Domingo was 
chosen as the convent of the Advocacion de Nuestra Senora de la Asump- 
d6n (Doc. Ined. de Indias, xvi, p. 254). It became the seat of a mission 
at an early date, apparently by 1604, its first church probably being erected 
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by Fray Juan de Escalona, the commissary. Fray Quinones (or Quir6s, see 
San Felipe, above) may have assisted him, while also serving San Felipe, 
though San Felipe was not a permanent mission seat until later. 

Santo Domingo was the ecclesiastical capital of the province, where 
the custodian usually, though not always, had his headquarters. 

Other friars at Santo Domingo in the 17th century were Fray Bernardo 
de Marta, 1613-14; Fray Cristdbal de Quirds, 1617; Fray Andris Sudrez, 
1621; Fray Martin de Arvide, 1625; Fray Francisco de Avila, 1640-41; Fray 
Joseph de Paredes, 1656; Fray Juan de Plasencia, 1661-62; Fray Francisco de 
Acevedo, 1663-64; Fray Tomis de Torres, 1667; Fray Gabriel de Torija, 
1667.68; Fray NicoMs de Freitas, 1669; Fray Juan Bernal and Fray Juan 
del Val, 1672; Fray Juan Talaban, Fray Francisco Antonio de Lorenzana, 
Fray Jos^ de Montes de Oca, 1680. 

In circa 1641, with 850 inhabitants, Santo Domingo had a good church 
and convent; Co^iti was its visita, and after 1782 both San Felipe and 
Cochi ti were visitas. Its population in 1940 w^as 1030. See Bandelier, 
Final Report j pt. p. 260; pt. ii, p. 184 et seq.; and for the ethnology of 
Santo Domingo, see White, “The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico,” 
Memoirs Amer. Anthr. Asso., no. 43; Densmore, Frances, “Music of Santo 
Domingo Pueblo, New Mexico,” Papers of the Southwest Museum, no. 12; 
Curtis, North American Indian, xvi. 

Cochiti. From Ko-tyi-ti, or Qp4yi-ti, the native name of the pueblo. 
On the west bank of the Rio Grande, 27 miles southwest from Santa Fe. 
Before moving to their present location, according to Bandelier, the inhab- 
itants successively occupied the Tyuonyi, or Rito de los Frijoles, the Po- 
trero de las Vacas, the pueblo of Ha-a-tze on Potrero San Miguel or Potrero 
del Capulm, and the pueblo of Kuapa in the Canada de Cochiti. Up to 
Ais time, which was still before the earliest Spanish explorations, the inhab- 
itants of Cochiti and San Felipe formed one tribe, but on account of the 
hostilities of their northern neighbors, the Tewa, the tribe was divided, one 
part going southward where they built the pueblo of Katishtya (see San 
Felipe, above), while the other took refuge on the Potrero Viejo where they 
esmblished a village known as Hanut Cochiti. On the abandonment of 
this village, they retired 6 or 7 miles southeastward to the site of the present 
Cochiti pueblo on the Rio Grande where they were found by Ohate in 
1598. 

The Cochitenos took an active part in the Pueblo revolt of i68o, but 
remained in their pueblo for 15 months after its outbreak. At the end of 
this time, however, learning of the return of Governor Otermin from El 
Paso to reconquer New Mexico, they retreated with their kindred of Santo 
Domingo and San Felipe, reenforced by some Tano from San Marcos and 
Tigua from Taos and Picuris, to the Potrero Viejo, where they remained 
until about 1683, at which date it was reported that all the villages north 
of San Felipe had been reinhabited. In 1683, the Cochitenos, with their 
San Marcos and San Felipe allies, again took refuge on the Potrero Viejo, 
where, with the inhabitants of San Felipe and San Marcos, they built a 
large village. In October, 1692, they were visited in their fortified abode, 
known to the Spaniards as Cieneguilla, by Vargas, the reconqueror of New 
Mexico, who induced them to promise to return to their permanent villages 
on the Rio Grande. But only the Queres of San Felipe proved sincere, for 
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in £lie same year the Codiitenos and the San Marcos people returned to the 
Potrero where they remained until April of the following year, when 
Vargas, with 70 soldiers, 20 colonists, and 100 ’warriors from the now 
friendly Queres of San Felipe, Santa Ana, and Sia, assaulted the town on 
the night of April 16-17 and forced the Cochi tehos to flee after a loss of 
21 killed, and 342 women and children captured. The Indian allies leav- 
ing for the protection of their own homes and the force of Vargas becoming 
thus weakened, the Cochitenos returned on April 21, surprised the Span- 
iards, and succeeded in liberating half of their captives. Vargas remained 
until the 24th, when he burned the pueblo and evacuated the Potrero, 
taking with him to Santa Fe a large quantity of com and other booty 
(including 70 horses and 900 sheep), and nearly 200 captive women and 
Children. 

Cochi ti was a visita of Santo Domingo in 1614. By 1657, it became 
the seat of a separate convent, wdth Fray Justo de Miranda as guardian. 
In circa 1641, it was a visita of Santo Domingo and likewise after 1782. In 
1680, according to Vetancurt, the mission of San Buenaventura at Cochi ti 
had 300 inhabitants. Its population in 1940 was 328. For authorities, see 
Bandelier, Final Report, pt. ii, p. 139 et seq.; Hackett, op. cit.; Goldfrank, 
‘'The Social and Ceremonial Organization of Cochiti’'; Dumarest, “Notes 
on Cochi ti”; and the writings of Scholes. 

Sia. An adaptation of Tsia, the aboriginal name. Situated on the 
northeast bank of the Rio Jemez, about 16 miles northwest of Bernalillo. 
Coronado (1541) mentions a single village of the tribe, but Espejo (1583) 
visited the “province,” which he called Punames or Cunames, describing 
it as containing five pueblos, of which Sia w’as the largest. Onate (1598) 
accounts for four pueblos of the Tzias or Tzios, to which was assigned, with 
other pueblos for missionary labor. Fray Andres Corchado (see note 68). 
Near the present Sia are the ruins of at least two villages which Bandelier 
(Final Report, pt. ii, p. 196) regards as possibly having belonged to the 
duster mentioned by J^pejo. 

Sia engaged with the other Pueblos in the great revolt of 1680, making 
a determined stand for nine years, when in August, 1689, they were 
assaulted by Domingo Jironza Petriz de Cruzate who wrecked the pueblo 
and dedmated the tribe in the most bloody engagement of the rebellion. 
The friendly attitude of these Indians toward the Spaniards from that time 
until the dose of the second revolt in 1696 created considerable friction 
between them and the people of Jemez and Cochi ti. 

Sia was the seat of the mission of Nuestra Senora de la Asunddn from 
about the year 1613; its convent was actually mentioned in July of that 
year. Fray Bernardo de Marta, who came to New Mexico in 1609-10, or 
possibly as late as 1612, and not in 1605, as Rosa Figueroa states, died 
there before 1621, according to Scholes and Bloom, and not in the 1630's, as 
stated by Rosa Figueroa and Vetancurt. Fray Bernardo was guardian of 
Santo Domingo in 1613 and of Galisteo in 1614. 

Among the friars who served at Sia and whose names we know were 
Fray Cristdbal de Quirds, 1613-17; Fray Agustin de Burgos, 1622; Fray 
Francisco Alvarez, 1640-41; Fray Tomis de Alvarado, 1662; Fray Nicolis 
de Enriquez, 1665; Fray Pedro de Villegas, 1666; Fray Lucas Maldonado, 
1670-71; Fray Felipe Pacheco, 1672; and Fray Nicolds Hurtado, 1680. 
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With 800 inhabitants in circa 1641, Sia had a church and convent, 
with Santa Ana as its visita; and Santa Ana and Jemez vrere Its visitas after 
1782. On the authority of Bandelier, the pueblo owes its decline after the 
revolt to the constant inter-killing going on for supposed evil practices of 
witchcraft* The population in 1940 was 255. See Bandelier, Final Report, 
pt. p. 260; pt. II, p. 194 et seq.; Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico; 
Hackett, op. cit. For an ethnological memoir on the tribe, see Matilda 
Coxe Stevenson, The Sia. 

Santa Ana. Native name, Tamdyd. On the northeast bank of the 
Rio Jemez, about 8 miles southeast of Sia. The original pueblo, according 
to Bandelier, stood near the Mesa del Cangelon, west of the Rio Grande 
and north of Bernalillo; but this was abandoned before the advent of the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century, and another built, about midway 
between the present Santa Ana and San Felipe, on the great black mesa of 
San Felipe. This was the village visited in 1598 by Ohate, who referred to 
it as Tamy and Tamaya— the latter being the name applied by the inhab- 
itants to both this pueblo and its predecessor. It vras early the seat of a 
Spanish mission, and although it had no resident priest at the time of the 
revolt, it was not without a church and convent. In the revolt of 1680, 
the Santa Ana tribe joined the natives of San Felipe in the massacre of the 
priests at Santo Domingo and the colonists in the Rio Grande valley. As 
the pueblo was situated west of the Rio Grande, it was not molested by 
Governor Otermm during his attempt to reconquer New Mexico in 1681; 
but in 1687 Pedro Reneros de Posada, then governor at El Paso, carried 
the pueblo by storm after a desperate resistance, and burned the village, 
several Indians perishing in the fiames. When Vargas made his appear- 
ance in 1692, the tribe occupied a mesa known as Cerro Colorado, 10 miles 
to the north, and westward from Jemez, but were induced to return to 
their former locality where they built the pueblo now occupied, and which, 
like the two others, is known as Tamayi. In 1614, circa 1641, 1663, and 
1782, Santa Ana was a visita of Sia. It is not certain that a separate convent 
was ever established there, its usual status being that of a visita of Sia. Its 
population in 1940 was 268. See Bandelier, Final Report, pt, i, p. 126; pt 
II, p. 193 et seq.; Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, p. 200 et passim; 
Hackett, op. cit.; White, The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mexico (1942). 

For an account of Acoma and Laguna, see notes 43 and 97, and for 
a brief bibliography of the Queres, consult Murdock, Ethnographic Bibli- 
ography of North America, s. v. **Acoma*’ and *'Queres.” 

78. See note 71. 

79. Tompiros. Benavides was the first to employ the name Tompira, 
or Tompiro, for the Piro of the Salinas, east of the l^o Grande, although 
he improperly included in the term the Tigua villages of that area. (See 
paragraphs xxv and xxvii.) Like many of the early writers, Benavides is 
sometimes loose in his directions and distances, as he is also in population; 
for example, he states that the chain of pueblos extending southward from 
Chilili begins “ten leagues toward the east” from the aforesaid nation of 
Queres. Lest some student of the subject should be misled by such state- 
ments, it may be weU to mention that the expression “toward the east** 
(azia el oriente), or toward any other direction, so frequently used by early 
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Spanisli authorities, should not be construed to mean due east, etc., but 
eastwardly; L e., anywhere in a generally eastward direction— in fact almost 
anywhere east of a north-and-south line. 

It seems scarcely necessary to call attention to such an obviously 
simple interpretation, yet at least one writer on the Spanish exploration of 
the Southwest has taken every such expression as the one cited to mean not 
what the author intended, but what would best give substance to a phan- 
tom argument presented in the face of all other evidence, however incon- 
trovertible. Examples of such looseness might be quoted from practically 
every chronicler who wrote of New Mexico from its discovery in 1539 to 
the Pueblo rebellion of 1680, were it necessary to prove the point, for they 
are almost as numerous as the exa^erations in population and the over- 
estimates or under-estimates in distance. The directions given were fre- 
quently based on the route traveled; for instance, in journeying from the 
Queres pueblos to Chilili, which lies to the southeastward, it was necessary 
to make a wide detour toward the east in order to avoid the rugged Sandia 
mountains. The pueblos of the Salinas, by the way, were generally 
approached from the north, thus making the Tigua pueblo of Chilili “el 
primer pueblo del valle de Salinas” (Vetancurt, Cronica, p. 324). Even in 
an air-line, however, the distance from San Felipe, the nearest Queres 
pueblo, to Chilili was more nearly fifteen than ten leagues, while the 
distance measured by the route necessarily traveled must have been 
double that. Concerning Benavides' population figures, more anon. 
Benavides again gives the general direction only. In the former case, the 
direction from Chilili to Galisteo (the principal Tano pueblo) is given as 
“toward the north,” whereas, strictly speaking, it is east of north. And so 
with “the same north” to “Peccos,” which is really noitheast—as in many 
other instances throughout the work. 

With reference to the activities of the early missionaries among the 
Tompiro, we are pleased to present the following comments by Dr. France 
V. Scholes: 

“The Tompiro group included Ab6, Tenabo, and other towns in 
the ‘Salinas' area of eastern New Mexico. Missionary work was apparently 
commenced at Abo as early as 1622, but details are lacking. Fray Fran- 
cisco Fonte is recorded as guardian of the convent of Ab6 in 1626. After 
the arrival of Perea's party in 1629, a group of the newcomers was assigned 
to service among the Piro and Tompiro. One member of this party. Fray 
Frandsco de Acevedo, has usually been regarded as the founder of Ab6 
mission, but the mission had actually been established before Acevedo's 
time. Moreover, although Acevedo probably began his services among 
the Tompiro in 1629, he may not have been in actual charge until several 
years later. Fray Juan del Campo is recorded as guardian in 1634. It is 
evident, however, from testimony in Hackett, Hist. Docs., m, that Ace- 
vedo spent many years in the Salinas area prior to 1659 (in this year he 
was stationed at Alamillo), and consequently he probably deserves chief 
credit for work carried on in that area. Other friars who served at Ab6 
were Fray Antonio Aguado (1659), Fray Joseph de Paredes (1662), Fray 
Gabriel de Toiija (1668), Fray Nicolds del Villar (1669), and Fray Ilde- 
fonso (or Alonso) Gil de Avila (1672)). 

“It is my view that the pueblos of Jumanos-Rayados of the Onate 
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documents also formed part of the Tompiro group. I believe that they 
were permanent settlements, with Pueblo culture, and that they spoke 
the Tompiro language. But apparently the use of a form of body decora- 
tion caused Ohate and his associates to characterize them as Jumanos or 
Rayados, The term Jumano, as I have shown in my paper with Mera, was 
used as a general term for Indians who used a form of body decoration. 
These settlements included the present ‘Gran Quivira' ruin and other sites 
in that area. 

Benavides tells how he went, in 1627, to convert a place called 
Xumanas, ‘because this nation often comes there to trade and barter.’ I 
believe that this was one of the permanent Jumano-Rayado settlements of 
the Ohate documents. Benavides’ explanation of the name e\’idently refers 
to the fact that plains Jumanos* came there to trade, but it would not rule 
out another explanation of the name, as given above. Here Benavides 
established San Isidro mission. In 1629, Letrado evidently took charge 
and remained there until he went to the Zuhi area. Benavides says 
Letrado founded a convent and church at this Xumanas pueblo, but later 
on the mission was apparently administered from Abo. About 1659-60, 
however, it again became the seat of a resident missionary, Fray Diego de 
Santander, who began the construction of a new church. Fray Joseph de 
Paredes was in charge in i666-6g. 

“This mission, now often called Las Humanas, was first identified as 
Gran Quivira by Kubler. I am in complete agreement with him on this 
point. There is no doubt whatever that Las Humanas was Tompiro 
speaking. 

Hodge records the traditional view which identified Gran Quivira as 
the Tabira of the chronicles. Tabiri and Las Humanas w’ere separate 
missions, Tabira being a visita of the latter in the i66o’s. Consequently, if 
Gran Quivira is Las Humanas, then Tabira must be a separate site. I 
regard Tabird as a Tompiro settiement, administered in earlier times from 
Abo, later from Las Humanas, and I think it was probably one of the 
Jumano-Rayado settlements of the Onate documents.” 

80. Chimi. This Tigua pueblo was situated on the Arroyo de Chilili, 
about 25 miles southeast of Albuquerque. The town was inadvertently 
mentioned as captain” of a pueblo by Onate in 1 598; the next reference 
is that of Benavides. The church, which was dedicated to La Navidad de 
Nuestra Senora, was established by Fray Alonso Peinado who went to New 
Mexico in the winter of 1609-10 as commissary of the missions and about 
1615 moved to Chilili, where he died and was buried after 1622. Other 
friars at Chilili whose names have been preserved in various documentary 
sources were Fray Francisco de Salazar, 1634 and 1636, Fray Fernando de 
Velasco, c. 1660, and Fray Francisco Gdmez de la Cadena, 1671-1672, 
apparently before the election of 1672. Like the other pueblos of this 
area, Chilili was abandoned between 1669 and 1676 on account of Apache 
raids. Most of the inhabitants fled to the Tigua of the Rio Grande, but 
some joined the Mansos at El Paso. The population of Chilili before its 
abandonment was about 500, according to Vetancurt (Cronica, p. 324), 
who, evidently following Benavides, incorrectly stated that its inhabitants 
were Piro. See Bandelier, Final Report, pt. i, pp. 128-131; pt. ii, pp. 113, 
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255-257? and, in the Fifth Report of the Archaeological Institute of 
America^ p. 34. See also Lummis, “The Cities that were Forgotten” in 
Land of Poco Tiempo, p. 286 et seq.; Schoies, Church and State in New 
Mexico. See note 75. 

81. See note 72. Respecting the criticism of the “old sorcerer” against 
the custom of flagellation by the Franciscans, see paragraph lii, in which 
it is stated that the Indians, during Holy Week, “flagellate themselves in 
most solemn procession,” 

82. See paragraph xli. 

83. Tano. From T'han-U'ge, their own name, which, according to 
J. P. Ilarrington, signifies “live down country people” in the existing Tewa 
language. This division of the Tanoan linguistic stock (the others being 
the Tewa, Tiwa, and Towa) is now extinct as an autonomous group. In 
early times, according to Bandelier, they formed the southern division of 
the Tewa, and during the early historical period they inhabited several 
pueblos, principally in the basin of the: Galisteo, some 20 miles southward 
from Santa Fe. The Tano were visited by Coronado in 1541 on his way 
to Pecos (he mentions the pueblo of Ximena, which Bandelier identifies 
with Galisteo), again in 1583 by Espejo who found them two days' journey 
east of the Rio Grande in eleven pueblos forming the province of Magrias, 
or Maguas, with 40,000 inhabitants—a vastly exaggerated estimate; later 
Espejo went eastward twelve leagues from the Queres and found the prov- 
ince of Ubates, or Hubates, with 20,000 Indians in five pueblos. Bande- 
lier {Final Report, pt. ii, p. 87) identifies the Magrias province of Espejo 
with the Tano habitat in the basin of the Galisteo, and attributes the 
prorince of Hubates or Ubates (corrupted from Puya-tye, the Queres name 
of the Tano) to the same {Gilded Man, p. 285). 

Espejo's narrative is rather confused, and it is difficult to harmonize 
his “provinces” with the groups of pueblos as known at a later period. 
(For recent attempts to identify the names applied by the Spaniards to 
these pueblo groups, see Nelson, Pueblo Ruins of the Galisteo Basin, and 
Lux^n's Journal of the Espejo Expedition.) Castano de Sosa visited the 
Tano in 1591, naming San Lucas (Galisteo), San Marcos, and San Cristdbal. 
Ohate (1598) mentions Galisteo (misprinted “Glisteo) which he named 
Santa Ana, while he records also San Marcos under that name as well as 
under the designation Yatez (aboriginal name, Yaatze), and San Cristdbal 
he designates by the name applied by Castano de Sosa, but spelled Sant 
Xpoual, a common abbreviation for San Cristdbal. Fray Juan de Rosas was 
assigned to look after the spiritual welfare of the Tano and some of the 
Queres at this time, and a convent was established at GaHsteo prior to 
ifii2. According to Bandelier, the vicinity of Santa Fe was also occupied 
by Tano in prehistoric times, and ruins of their villages may stiU be traced 
in that locality. 

The Tano had already suffered severely from the invasions of the wild 
Querechos, or Apaches Vaqueros, and the “Teyas” (who were met on the 
plains by Coronado in 1541), before the advent of the Spaniards. It should 
be stated that although Benavides refers to five Tano pueblos in his 
Memorial of 1630, in the present revision he alludes to five, in addition 
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to Gaiisteo, which is probably a slip on our author’s part. As to which 
these five villages were there seems to be some doubt, as contemporary 
authorities conflict in regard to the language of the inhabitants of the 
pueblos of the region long occupied by the Tano — some stating that they 
were Queres, others that they belonged to the Tano. BandeHer, however, 
is inclined to the opinion that all the pueblos of the Gaiisteo region WTre 
Tano, and if this be true, the five pueblos alluded to by Benavides were 
probably Gaiisteo, San Marcos, San Ldzaro, San Cristdbal, and Ci^nega. 
All of these sdll existed at the beginning of the Pueblo revolt of 1680-92, 
in which, as well as in the lesser insurrections of 1694 and 1696, the Tano 
took such an active part and met with such reverses that they were virtually 
exterminated. 

When the rebellion actually began on August 10, 1680, the Tano were 
among the first to appear before Santa Fe, to which the Indians laid siege 
for five days, when they were driven off. After the retreat of the Spaniards, 
the Galisteos took possession of the Palacio and other public offices, which 
they fortified, while the natives of San Lizaro and San Cristdbal settled 
north of Santa Fe, where Santa Cruz de la Canada was established a few 
years later. The inhabitants of San Marcos and Cienega also abandoned 
their pueblos, the former joining the Queres of Cochiti and San Felipe, 
the latter possibly mixing with their kindred at Santa Fe and the Canada 
or with those of San Marcos. The result of the visit by Vargas in 1692 and 
the disaster which befell the Tano of Gaiisteo in 1693-94 when they refused 
to vacate the provincial offices at Santa Fe is related in note 86. 

Vargas continued northward from Santa Fe in 1692, receiving the sub- 
mission of the Pueblos en route, including the new San Cristdbal and San 
Ldzaro on October 2; but San Marcos and Gaiisteo w^ere found deserted 
when visited later in the month. In January, 1694, the Indians vrere ready 
for another revolt. The Tano of San Cristdbal and San Lizaro joined the 
Tewa who (with the exception of those of San Juan) entrenched them- 
selves on the Mesa of Tuyo, or San Ildefonso, two miles north of the pueblo 
of the latter name. Vargas made four expeditions against the mesa, three 
of which proved unsuccessful. The first was on January 28, 1694, and as 
the Tewa made proposals of surrender, Vargas returned to Santa Fe with- 
out making an attack upon them. But as the Indians soon after resumed 
hostilities, he invested the mesa from February 27 to March 19, making an 
ineffectual assault on March 4. A third attempt was made on June 30 
without result; and finally, on the 4th [8th] of September, after a siege of 
five days, the Tewa surrendered (see BandeHer, Final Report, pt. ii, p. 82; 
Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, pp. 207-208 et seq,; Bsdlej/ Diego de 
Vargas and the Reconquest of New Mexico, i6^2-i*j04; and Espinosa, 
Crusaders of the Rio Grande, for additional details from Spanish docu- 
ments). 

Various causes led to the disaffection of the Indians again in the fol- 
lowing year (1695), on April 12 of which was founded the new town of 
Santa Cruz de la Canada, where the San Cristdbal and San Ldzaro Tano 
had settled. Being unwisely dispossessed of their lands, many of the Tano 
were forced to join the Tewa, particularly those of San Juan. For a while 
comparative quiet prevailed, the missions were rehabiHtated, and new 
frailes were provided; but disaffection again arose in the Indian ranks, and. 
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notwitlistaiiding the warning of the missionaries, practically no steps 
were taken to avert another revolt, which began on June 4, 1696, by the 
massacre of Fray Jos6 de Arvim of San Cristobal and San Ldzaro, and four 
other missionaries. Expeditions were sent against them with the usual 
result—the Indians were at least nominally again at peace with the Span- 
iards by the dose of the year, but not before Vargas, in October, had cap- 
tured 84 women and children of San Juan and Picuris (among whom were 
probably some Tano allies), distributing them as servants among his 
soldiers. By the middle of the following year, even the outlying tribes as 
far as Zuhi had professed allegiance. 

About this time, and perhaps earlier, some Tano, espedally those 
of San Cristobal and San Ldzaro, eridendy went to live among the Hopi 
in Arizona. Early in 1697, Santa Cruz de Galisteo was resettled by some 
Tano (Bancroft, op. cit., p. 221), but it would seem that the Indians did 
not remain, for the pueblo (renamed Santa Maria) was reestablished by 
Governor Cuerbo y Valdes in 1706, with 18 Tano families (90 souls), who 
had been living at Tesuque. Thus were the Tano, two of whose villages, 
according to Vetancurt, numbered 1,400 inhabitants prior to the revolt, 
scattered to the winds. Today there are a few Indians at Santo Domingo 
who recognize their Tano descent, but as an ethnic group the Tano are 
extinct. See Nelson, ‘‘Archaeology of the Tano District,” and idem, 
“Chronology of the Tano Ruins.” A brief note on each of the historical 
Tano villages follows: 

Galisteo (native name, Tagewinge, or, according to Harrington, 
T'anuge'-onwikeji, “down-country place pueblo ruin”). Situated a mile 
and a half northeast of the present hamlet of the same name, 22 miles 
south of Santa Fe. A convent was established at Galisteo prior to 1612. 
Among the friars who served there in the early years were Fray Bernardo 
de Marta, 1614; Fray Francisco P^rez Guerta, 1616; Fray Pedro de Ortega, 
1619; Fray Pedro Zambrano, 1621-32; Fray Antonio de Aranda, 1640; Fray 
Cristdbal de Velasco, 1657; Fray Nicolds del Villar, 1661; Fray Antonio de 
Ibargaray, 1663-65; Fray Pedro de Villegas, 1665; and Fray Juan Bemal, 
1672. The pueblo was named San Lucas by Castaho de Sosa in 1591, and 
Santa Ana by Onate in 1598, but the name Santa Maria de Galisteo was 
noted by Cuervo (Bancroft, Ariz. and New Mex., p. 228) in 1706, and at the 
same time the mission name was changed to Nuestra Senora de los Reme- 
dios. In c. 1641, it had a good church and convent, with San Cristdbal as its 
visita, and having a population of 1,000 under its jurisdiction. In 1680, it 
contained 800 neophytes, had a church and a resident priest who min- 
istered also to San Cristobal and its visita. This was doubtless the church 
and convent among the Tano to which Benavides alludes. On the out- 
break of the Pueblo revolt, August 10, 1680, the natives killed their mis- 
sionary, Fray Juan Domingo de Vera, besides the father custodian. Fray 
Juan Bemal (who resided at Galisteo), the missionaries of San Marcos and 
Pecos, and several Spanish citizens. (For Galisteo during the revolt, see 
above.) In 1712, its population was 110; in 1749, it numbered 350, but it 
was later decimated by smallpox and the hostility of the Comanche, com- 
bined probably with the natives of Pecos and some of the Queres tribes. 
In 1760, the mission was made a visita of Pecos; by 1782, its population 
had dwindled to 52, and by 1793 the remnant of the tribe abandoned its 
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pueblo and moved to Santo Domingo where their descendants now reside. 
See Bandelier, Final Report, pt. ii, pp. 88, 101 et seq.; Bancroft, Arizona 
and New Mexico, passim, and authorities therein cited; Meline, Two 
Thousand Miles on Horseback, p. 213, and especially the papers by C. W. 
Hackett, N. C. Nelson, and France Scholes dted at the close of this note. 

San Marcos (Tewa name Kunydohwikeji, “turquoise pueblo ruin,*' 
according to Harrington; Queres name, Yaatze). Situated 18 miles south- 
west of Santa Fe. Some early authorities say that San Marcos was inhab- 
ited by Queres, but Bandelier asserts that the aboriginal inhabitants were 
Tano, although there may have been Queres among them. San Marcos 
was at first a visita of Galisteo, apparently. The first mention of a convent 
there is in 1638, when Fray Agustin de Cudllar was guardian. He was still 
there in 1640. The convent was not yet finished in c. 1641, and the church 
was but an ordinary one. At that time, San Lazaro and La Ci^nega were 
its visitas, and it had 777 Indians under its jurisdiction. In 1680, with 
600 neophytes, it had the same visitas. 

Among other friars at San Marcos were Fray Diego de Santander, 
1662; Fray Bernardo L6pez de Covarrubias, 1663-64; Fray Pedro de Vill^as, 
1665; Fray Tomis de Torres, 1668-69; Francisco Antonio de 

Lorenzana, 1672. 

The saint name of San Marcos was originally given by Castano de Sosa 
in 1591. The church was destroyed during the insurrection of 1680, the 
missionary, Padre Manuel Tinoco, killed while at Galisteo, and the pueblo 
permanently abandoned. The people of San Marcos joined the Queres of 
Cochi ti during the revolt and may possibly have become permanently affili- 
ated with them or with those of Santo Domingo. See Bandelier, Final 
Report, pt. 1, p. 125; pt. II, p. 92; Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, 
passim; and the works cited below. 

San Lazaro (native name. Ip-e-re, according to Bandelier, but Harring- 
ton was not able to verify this name nor to learn any other Tewa name for 
the pueblo). Situated 12 miles southwest of Lamy station, on the eastern 
slope of the Sierra del Real de Dolores, on the southern bank of the 
Arroyo del Chorro. There is mention of a convent at San Ldzaro in 1613, 
with Fray Andres Perguer as guardian, but this convent was not maintained 
In 1621, it was a visita of Galisteo. After the founding of the convent of 
San Marcos (by 1638), San Ldzaro became a visita of this convent, but 
between 1680 and 1692 its inhabitants deserted it, transferring their settle- 
ment to the vicinity of Santa Cruz de la Canada, near San Juan, and apply- 
ing the same name— Ipere. This was abandoned in 1692, but was subse- 
quently reoccupied; it was again deserted in 1694, the occupants being scat- 
tered among the Tewa villages and some of them evidently going to the 
Hopi of Arizona. See Bandelier in Archaeol. Inst. Papers, i, p. 22; also 
Final Report, pt. ii, pp. 83, 105; Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, pp. 
185, 214, and the works dted below. 

San Cristobal (native name Yamp'hamba, according to Bandelier, 
which probably signifies “narrow belt of willows,*' according to Harring- 
ton). The history of this pueblo is practically identical wdth that of its 
neighbor, San Ldzaro. It was first named San Cristobal in 1591 by Castano 
de Sosa, who was followed by Onate seven years later when the names pre- 
viously mentioned (see above, under Tano) were given. 
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The available mission history of San Cristbba! indicates that worK 
was being carried on there in 1621 and probably earlier and that Fray Pedro 
de Vergara was there in 1621. Seven years later. Fray Alonso de Estremera 
was guardian of the convent of San Cristdbal, but apparently it was not 
maintained. In later years, there were only two convents among the Tano, 
at Galisteo and San Marcos, San Cristdbal having become a visita of 
Galisteo. 

After being dispossessed of their lands at Santa Cruz de la Canada by 
the establishment of the town of that name, April 12, 1695, ^2.ny of the 
inhabitants of the new San Cristdbal were scattered among the Tewa vil- 
lages, particularly San Juan, and some of them probably joined the Hopi 
of Arizona. In the rebellion of the Pueblos in 1696, the remaining San 
Cristdbal Indians murdered their missionary. Fray Jos^ de Arvizu, on 
June 4, and hed with the Tewa, but surrendered to Vargas in the following 
October. 

Cienega (native name Tziguma^ signifying “lone cottonwood tree,” 
according to Bandelier). This village, which was situated on the site of 
the present Alamo Solo, 12 miles southwest of Santa Fe, was a visita of 
San Marcos in c. 1641 and at the time of the revolt of 1680, when, or 
shortly after, it was abandoned. An attempt was made to resettle the 
pueblo in 1695, but with little success, the fate of its inhabitants doubtless 
being the same as that of their kindred. It was uninhabited in 1749. See 
Bandelier, Final Report, pt. i, p. 125; pt. pp. 91-92; Bancroft, Arizona 
and New Mexico, passim, and the works dted below. 

Bandelier regards Benarides’ estimate of 4,000 Tano to be reason- 
able, “although probably a little above the true number.” For further 
information regarding this people, and the other villages which they prob- 
ably occupied both in prehistoric times and during the early part of the 
Spanish regime, see Bandelier in Pitch, Illustrated New Mexico j p. 201; 
Final Report, pt. i, p, 123 et seq,; pt. pp. 85, 87 et seq.; Gilded Man, 
p. 284; also Vetancurt, Crdnica^ pp. 322, 324; Bancroft, Arizona and New 
Mexico, passim, and the numerous works and documents therein dted; 
Hackett, Revolt 0/ the Pueblo Indians; J. P. Harrington, Ethnogeography 
of the Tewa Indians; Twitchell, Leading Facts; Scholes, Church and State 
in New Mexico; idem, “Documents for the History of the New Mexican 
Missions,” in N, Mex. Hist. Rev., rv, pp. 45-58. For an account 
of archaeological excavadons conducted by the American Museum of 
Natural History, of New York, in several of the Tano ruins, see N. C. 
Nelson's works, “Pueblo Ruins of the Galisteo Basin, New Mexico,” 
“Archaeology of the Tano District,” and “Chronology of the Tano Ruins.” 

84. From time immemorial the Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande 
valley have mined turquoise, or chalchihuite, as it is commonly called 
(from the Aztec, chalchihuitl), the chief deposits being in the Cerrillos 
mountains (“Mount Chalchihuitl,” espedally), southwest of Santa Fe, 
where many of the andent rude stone hammers and mauls have been 
found. Turquoise has also been obtained in other parts of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, and California. It is still very highly prized 
and to some degree is regarded as sacred. From prehistoric times, tur- 
quoise has been ground and drilled for pendants and beads, and beautiful 
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examples of mosaic, sometimes combined with other materials (shell, 
wood, lignite, etc.) were and are still fashioned. Half a century ago the 
native turquoise of New Mexico was in much less demand, but with the 
stimulation of silverworking and the increasing use of the stone for set- 
tings from about the year 1900, especially by the Navaho, it has almost 
become “legal tender'’ among the Southwestern tribes, whereas formerly 
a mouthful was regarded as worth twenty-five cents. For full information 
regarding turquoise, consult Pogue, J. E., “The Turquois,” Memoirs 
National Academy of Sciences, xii, pt. 2, 3d mem., with extended bibliog- 
raphy; Hodge, “Turquois Work of Hawikuh, New Mexico,” Leaflets of 
the Museum of American Indian, Heye Fdn., no. 2; Adair, The Navajo and 
Pueblo Silversmiths; Woodward, A Brief History of Navajo Silversmi thing; 
Watkins, The Navaho. For die use of turquoise in Mexico, see Saville, 
“Turquois Mosaic Art in Ancient Mexico,” Contr. from the Museum of 
the American Indian, vi. 

85. Pecos (from Paequiu, or Paequiula, the native name of the tribe. 
One of the Isleta names of the pueblo is Sikuyi, whence the Cicuique, 
Cicuy^, Acuique, Cicuic, etc., of the first Spanish chroniclers). This 
pueblo, which was once the most populous in all New Mexico, was sit- 
uated near the Rio Pecos, 18 miles southeast of Santa Fe, in western 
San Miguel county. It played an important part in the history of the 
expedition of 1540-42 under Coronado, who first learned of it through 
a Pecos chief, nicknamed “Bigotes,” as a pueblo seventy leagues eastward 
from Zuni or Cibola, where Coronado was then encamped. It was first 
visited by Hernando de Alvarado of Coronado’s army, who reached it 
in five days’ travel from Tiguex, which was near the present Bernalillo 
on the Rio Grande. The Indians received the Spaniards hospitably at 
first, presenting them with cloth and turquoises, “of which there are 
quantities in that region”— referring doubtless to the deposits in the 
Cemllos which have been mined by the Pueblos from time immemorial, 
and which in recent years were controlled by a New York corporation 
(see note 84). Later the Pecos people showed hostility toward the Span- 
iards on account of unfriendly treatment. Pecos was the last pueblo seen 
by the army on its way from the Rio Grande to the plains of Quivira, 
and the first one met on its return. The chroniclers are explicit on this 
point. Even as late as the time of Vetancurt, who reports on the insur- 
rection of 1680, it was “el paso para los reinos de la Quivira” {Cronica, 

p- 323)- 

Castaneda’s description of Pecos in 1540 is so interesting that it is 
well worthy of reproduction here: “Cicuye is a pueblo containing about 
500 warriors- It is feared throughout that land. It is square, perched on 
a rock in the center of a vast patio or plaza, with its estufas. [See note to]. 
The houses are all alike, four stories high. One can walk on the roofs 
over the whole pueblo, there being no streets to prevent this. The second 
terrace is all surrounded with lanes which enable one to circle the whole 
pueblo. These lanes are like balconies which project out, and under 
which one may find shelter. The houses have no doors on the ground 
floor. The inhabitants use movable ladders to climb to the corridors, 
which are on the inner side of the pueblos. They enter them that way. 
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as the doors of the houses open into the corridors on this terrace. The 
corridors are used as streets. The houses facing the open country are 
back to back with those on the patio, and in time of war they are entered 
through the interior ones. The pueblo is surrounded by a low stone 
wail. Inside there is a water spring, which can be diverted from them. 
[Bandeiier observed the spring in 1880.] The people of this town pride 
themselves because no one has been able to subjugate them, while they 
dominate the pueblos they wish. The inhabitants [of Cicuye] are of the 
same type and have the same customs as those in the other pueblos.’* 
(Hammond and Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition^ pp. 256- 

257-) 

Fray Luis Descalona, or de Escalona, or de Ubeda, a lay brother 
belonging to Coronado’s small band of frailes, remained at Pecos on 
the departure of the army for New Spain in 1542, hence he was the 
first missionary to minister to these villagers, but he was doubtless killed 
by the natives before the close of the year (see note 48). Antonio de 
Espejo, in 1583, visited, in a day’s journey from the Ubates (see note 
83), the province of the “Tamos” which contained, according to his nar- 
rative, three large pueblos, one of which was Cicuique, with an aggregate 
population of 40,000 (Espejo’s population figures are always greatly 
exaggerated). It is possible that the other two villages forming Espejo’s 
Tamos province belonged to the Tano, who joined the Pecos on the 
southwest. In the printer of 1590-91, the Pecos Indians were visited by 
Castano de Sosa, whose narrative affords little information on account 
of its indefiniteness; but in 1598, Onate, the colonizer of New Mexico, 
visited the province of Pecos, referring to it as the one which Espejo 
called the “province of Tamos,” and naming Pecos pueblo Santiago. 

At this time. Fray Francisco de San Miguel was assigned to minister 
to the spiritual welfare of the tribe as well as to that of the Indians of 
the Salinas, the Jumano, and the Vaqueros of the plains; but it is not 
probable that churches were erected at any of these settlements until 
some years later (see note 68). It seems that Juan de Dios, a lay brother 
of Onate’s force, lived at Pecos, where he learned the language; but it 
is likely that he and Fray Francisco returned to Mexico with most of 
the other friars during Ohate’s absence on the plains in 1601. Thereafter 
the earliest reference to a friar is to Fray Pedro Zambrano, guardian of 
Pecos, in 1619. He was succeeded by Fray Pedro Ortega, who was guardian 
in 1621. Ortega, in turn, was succeeded by Fray Andr6s Suarez, either 
in 1621 or 1622, and he served at Pecos until 1633, at least. He was at 
Namb6 in 1635. The Pecos church was building as early as 1621; most 
of the work was probably done by Sudrez, so Benavides correctly gives 
him credit for it. Fray Domingo del Espiritu Santo was missionary at 
Pecos in 1635, Fray Antonio de Ibargaray in 1636, Fray Juan Gonzdlez 
in 1661, Fray Nicolds de Enriquez in 1666, Fray Juan Bernal in 1670, and 
Fray Luis de Morales in 1672. In c, 1641, Pecos was reported to have “a 
very good church, ... an organ and choir”; its population was 1189. In 
1666, it was served by two friars. 

At the time of the revolt of 1680, Pecos was accredited with more 
than two thousand souls (the same as given by Benavides in 1630); it 
had a fine church widi six towers, dedicated to Nuestra Senora de los 
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Angeles de Pordiinoila. Its resident priest was then Fray Fernando (not 
Francisco, as Vetancnrt has it) de Velasco, who was killed by Ms own In- 
dians who had followed him nearly to Galisteo, whither he was going to 
warn Ms companions on the day of the general uprising, August 10, 1680. 
The Pecos Indians otherwise actively participated in the insurrection, 
destroying their church and joining other hostiles in the siege of Santa Fe. 

When Vargas entered Pecos during his journey of conquest in Sep- 
tember, 1692, he found the pueblo deserted, but the Indians submitted 
to pacification by the middle of October and returned to their homes. 
The Comanche made their appearance in New Mexico about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and Pecos suffered so severely from 
their depredations as well as from disease, in subsequent years, that by 
1749 the population numbered only 1,000, and by 1760 it was reduced 
to 600 (including Galisteo). In 1792, the pueblo, with only 152 inhabi- 
tants, being no longer deemed of sufficient importance to maintain a 
resident priest, became a visita of the mission of Santa Fe. By 1797, the 
population increased to 189, but it soon declined again. In 1895, 
writer was informed at Jemez by Jos6 Miguel P^co (called Zu-wi-ng" in 
his own tongue), now deceased, that at the time when Governor Albino 
Pfrez was murdered (in August, 1837), ^.nd the other survivors of 
Ms tribe still lived at Pecos, but in the follownng year they abandoned 
their crumbling village and departed for Jemez (Benavides’ "Hemes”), 
whose inhabitants were their nearest kindred, a fact wMch Benavides 
recognized. The Jemez-Pecos dialect of the Tanoan linguistic stock has 
been designated Towa (see note 23). One of the natives of Pecos (since 
deceased) was still Kving at Jemez in 1899, wMle the descendants of the 
five survivors of 1838 are probably relatively numerous. 

The Pecos church was still in a fair state of preservation when visited 
by Emory, August 17, 1846 (Notes of a Military Reconnoissance^ p. 37, 
pi.). As to its condition in 1880, see Bandelier, "A Visit to the Aboriginal 
Ruins in the Valley of the Rio Pecos.” For additional information, con- 
sult Bandelier, Final Reports pt. p. 127; pt. ii, p. 125 et seq.; Vetancurt, 
Cronica, p. 323; Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico; WinsMp, Coronado 
Expedition^ the narrations and documents of Espejo, Onate, Luxdn, and 
Castano de Sosa; Twdtchell, Leading Facts of New Mexican History; idem, 
Spanish Archives of New Mexico; Hewett, "Studies on the Extinct Pueblo 
of Pecos,” Amer, Anthropologist, vi, pp. 426-439; idem, "Hispanic Monu- 
ments,” Santa Fe, 1938; Hewett and Mauzy, Landmarks of New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, 1940. The Department of Archaeology of PMUips Academy has 
conducted intensive excavations of the ruins of the pueblo under Dr. A. V. 
Eudder, the results of wMch have been published in several important 
volumes by Yale University Press. 

86. Santa Fe. The founder of Santa Fe was not Governor Juan de 
Onate, as Benavides supposed, but Don Pedro de Peralta, who had been 
appointed Ms successor in 1609 by the viceroy, Don Luis de Velasco; 
and the time of the establishment was the spring of 1610, not 1605, as 
had long been supposed. The founding of the new capital was a result 
of defimte instructions to Peralta, on his arrival in New Mexico, "en- 
deavoring before anytMng else the foundation and settlement of the 
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Villa they claim and shall order the same to be made there so people 
may begin to live there with some cleanliness and stability . . (See 
“Instractions to Peralta by Vice-roy," N. Mex. Hist. Rev., iv, p. 179, et. seq.) 
It was thus that the settlement San Gabriel (see note 22) was abandoned in 
fai'or of the new Villa Real de la Santa Fe after Peralta’s arrival in New 
Me3dco in January, 1610. The church to which our author refers, and 
that to which he alludes in his Memorial of 1650 as one that “would 
shine in whatsoever place/’ was San Miguel, built especially for the 
Tlaxcalan Indians of the colony in the barrio de Analco (andlco is a 
Nahuatl word meaning “on the other side/’ referring to the other side 
of the Rio de Santa Fe). The “poor hut” mentioned in the original 
Memorial w^as a temporary structure, referred to by Rosa Figueroa 
(Appendix xxrvj as a xacal, a “wattle-and-daub” contrivance, otherwise 
it would hardly have collapsed within the period of fifteen years between 
the founding of Santa Fe and the coining of Benavides as custodian of 
the missions in 1625. 

Among the friars who served in Santa Fe in the 17th century were Fray 
Luis Tirado, 1612-16; Fray Bernardo de Aguirre, 1617 and 1622-23; Fray 
Ascensio de Zarate, 1622; Fray Pedro de Ortega, 1626-29; Fray Tomas de 
San Diego, 1629-32; Fray Jerdnimo de Segovia, 1634-35; Fray Antonio de 
Ibargaray, 1635; Fray Domingo del Espiritu Santo, 1636-37, and 1641; 
Fray Juan de Vidania, 1637-41; Fray Antonio de Aranda, 1639; Fray An- 
tonio Pdrez, 1641; Fray Juan Juirez, 1643; Fray NicoMs Hidalgo, 1643; 
Fray Miguel de Sacristan, 1659 and earlier; Fray Diego Rodriguez, 1659 or 
1660; Fray Nicolds de Freitas, i66i; Fray Miguel de Guevara, 1662; Fray 
Nicolis de Enriquez, 1663-64; Fray Francisco Gomez de la Cadena, 1665-69, 
1679-80; Fray Juan del Hierro, 1672. - 

We shall not enter here into a discussion of the history of Santa Fe, 
interesting though it is, for the reason that the results of the researches 
by historians during the last relatively few years, based in large measure 
on Spanish documents that had not hitherto been available, are now 
readily accessible to students. Furthermore, much of the early history 
of Santa Fe, particularly that of the period of the great Pueblo revolt 
of 1680-92, is reviewed in preceding notes. 

For authorities, see Works Consulted under Abert, Bancroft, Bandelier, 
Bloom, Bolton, Candelaria, Davis, Forrest, Gregg, Hackett, Hammond, 
James, Kubler, Magoffin, Pino, Prince, Read, Ritch, Scholes, Sigiienza 
y Gdngora, Sister Mary Loyola, Thomas, Twitchell, Vetancurt, Wagner, 
Webb, Von Wuthenau, and Z^ate Salmerdn. 

87. For the Teoas (Tewa), see paragraph rv and note 22. 

88. The natives of the Tewa pueblo of San Juan de los Caballeros 
are here referred to. 

89. The name of this priest is not mentioned in the Memorial of 
1630, although his services for the Indians are referred to. 

90. Hemes. A still important pueblo of the Towa* division of the 
Tanoan family on a small river of the same name, a western tributary of 
the Rio Grande, in Sandoval county. New Mexico. This is the Jemez 
tribe, so called by early Spaniards from their own name, Hemish (he. 
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of obscure etymology; mish, plural; '']emez people”). Their own name 
for their village is Walatowa, signifying “at the pueblo in the Canada,” 
referring to Jemez Canada, or canon, according to J. P. Harrington. It 
should not be confounded with Valladolid, one of the early Spanish 
names for Taos. The Pecos name is He''-wa\ 

Castaneda, one of the chroniclers of the Coronado expedition, wrote 
repeatedly of seven “Hemes” pueblos in 1541, which were \isited by 
Captain Francisco de Barrionuevo, in addition to three others (doubtless 
including Giusewd, Unshagii, and Amdshungkwa) in the province of 
Aguas Calientes, identified with the Jemez Hot Springs. Espejo, in 1583, 
mentioned the province of the Emeges, Emexes, Ameies, Amejes, etc., 
six leagues northwest of his province of Punames, or Cunames (the Sia 
group of \illages), containing seven pueblos, but he did not \isit any 
of them, according to Luxan, a member of the expedition. In 1598, 
Onate heard of eleven (no doubt including those of the Hot Springs), 
but saw only eight of the “Emmes” or “Ernes” towns, yet he gives a list 
of seven, one of which seems to have been Sia or Tsia. The names of 
these occur twice, and partly in order that it may be seen with w^hat 
difi&culties students must contend in endeavoring to harmonize some of 
the early Spanish names of tribes and settlements with those given by 
the Indians today, both of Onate’s lists as printed are presented: I.— 1, 
Yxcaguayo; 2, Quiamera; 3, Fia; 4, Quiusta; 5, Leeca; 6, Poze; 7, Fiapuzi; 
8, Triyti; 9, Caatri. IL— 1, Yjar; 2, Guayoguia; 5, Mecastria; 4, Quiusti; 
5, Ceca; 6, Potre; 7, Trea; 8, Guatitruti; 9, Catrdo. So different are the 
two lists, either through direct change in spelling or by combination of 
a part of one name with part of another, that they do not at first appear 
to be intended for the same pueblos. Indeed, even Bandelier (Final 
Report, pt- II, p. 207), of exceptional astuteness in the identification of 
such names, numerates them as seventeen (eighteen) distinct villages. 
But let us turn to the original manuscript, in which we find these village 
names recorded as: 1, Yxcaguayo and Yjar Guayo; 2, Quiameca Tzia and 
Quiameca Tzia [Tzia, if not, indeed, the whole name, is obviously Tzia,, 
Sia]; 3, Quiusta (probably an error for Giusewa); 4, Ceeca; 5, Potze; 6, 
Guatitzeiti (?) and Tzyiti; 7, Caatzo and Catzoho. 

The names of the villages formerly occupied by the Jemez, so far 
as Bandelier and the present writer have been able to record them, each 
after two brief visits (the latter in 1895 and 1899), are: Giusewi (where 
San Jos^ church was built; Bandelier's Gin-se-ua, Guin-se-ua (both mis- 
prints); Zarate Salmeron's Quiumziqua, Qicinzigua, etc.; 12 beams from 
the church revealed tree-rings dating about 1625; see Stallings, below.), 
Amdshungkwa (Bandelier’s Amoxiumqua, Amo-shium-qua; S’s Amoxun- 
qua; a house-beam dates about 1505, which is prehistoric, Astialakwd 
(given to me by the Jemez as the name of one of the pueblos where a 
church was built; B’s. Asht-ia-la-qua, Asht-ya-laqua; Loew’s Ateyala- 
keokvd); Aniikwinu (B’s. Anu-quil-i-gui?); Biilitzikwi (B’s. Bul-itz-e-qua); 
Kiatsiikwa (B’s. Quia-tzo-qua, roof-beams from which have been dated 
for the years 1614-16); S^shukwa (B’s. Seshiu-qua, a beam from which is 
dated 1598); Wabakwd (not given by B.; the rains are north of the 
present Jemez); Hanakwi (B’s. Ham-a-qua); Nokyuntseleti (B’s. No- 
cum-tzil-e-ta); Ostyalakwa (distinct from Astialakwa; B’s. Osht-yal-a); 
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Patokwd (B's. Patoqua, Loew's Batokvd); Pekwiligif (B’s. Pe-cuii-a-giii); 
Pebulikwa (B’s. Pem-bul-e-qua); Kiashita (B’s. Quia-shi-dslii); Setokwa 
(2 miles south of Jemez, B’s. Se-to-qua); Towakwi (B’s. To-ua-qua; cf, 
Tuwa, a native name of the present pueblo); Unshagii, whose beams 
bear tree-rings dating 1402-1605; Nonyi’shagii; Tydsoliwa; Kwasti\aikwa 
(these four not recorded by B.); Zoldtunzezhii (B’s. Zolatesedjii). 

In addition, Bandelier records the names Ta-juin-den-a and Ua- 
ha-tza-e {Final Report, pt. n, p. 207), which I did not note. Amushung- 
kwa was occupied in historical times, as excavations in this ruin, situated 
on the great mesa west of the Rio Jemez, a short distance southwest of 
the Hot Springs, conducted in 1911, brought to light objects of Euro- 
pean manufacture, although a single roof-beam from this ruin has been 
dated about 1505, 'which alone means little. An intelligent Jemez, one 
of several informants, suggested that (Ohate’s) “Quiustd” might have 
been intended for Giutsutd, the name of a mesa near Jemez, but it seems 
just as likely to be a misprint or a misunderstanding of Giusewd. This 
last name is said to signify **hot place," in allusion to the adjacent ther- 
mal springs. 

The first missionary assigned to the Jemez was Padre Fray Alonso de 
Lugo, a member of Onate’s band who had the spiritual welfare also of 
the Apache (Bena\ides’ “Apache de Navaho") and the unidentified 
Cocoyes, under his care. Lugo is said to have resided among the Jemez 
for a time, and he may have built a temporary church, but at which 
pueblo is unknown. After Lugo’s departure from New Mexico in 1601, 
a lay brother is said to have continued the instruction of the Indians, 
but evidently this mission was abandoned before the coming of Governor 
Pedro de Peralta in 1610. 

The first important resident Franciscan among the Jemez was Fray 
Gerdnimo de Zdrate Salmerdn, who went to New Mexico with Fray 
Miguel de Chavarria, the new custodian, in the fall of 1621 and to "w^hom 
is attributed the founding of the mission of San Josd at the pueblo of 
Giusewi near the hot springs. As Bena'vddes states, after the establish- 
ment of that mission, Zdrate Salmeron brought together the Jemez “moun- 
taineers" and settled them in a new pueblo “in a suitable place," but 
it evidently was abandoned and the church burned in 1623, incident to 
the evil influence of Governor Eulate, the Indians returning to their 
less-setded Mfe. Zdrate Salmeron, who left New Mexico in 1626, reported 
that he had baptized 6,566 Jemez Indians alone and prepared a catechism 
in their language. Fray Martin de Arvide (see paragraph xlii and notes 
72-73), then missionary to Piro, was assigned to the Jemez (in 1626 or 1628), 
and, as Bena’^ides announces, reassembled a good many of the Indians and 
founded anew the pueblo that had been destroyed, with more than three 
hundred houses and a fine church that was dedicated “to the Glorious San 
Biego." 

It is due to the historical studies of Bloom and Scholes, who fortu- 
nately have had at their command early Spanish documents not hitherto 
available, that the puzzling question of the identification of the Jemez 
missions and the pueblos at which they were established has now been 
answered. The identification of San Jos^ with Giusewd and the deter- 
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mination of the site of San Diego as that of modem Jemez are among 
the results of their studies. 

As San Jos^ was not mentioned after Benavides’ time, whereas San 
Diego was often referred to as if it were the only Jemez mission, up to 
the time of the revolt of 1680, it is probable that the former tvas aban- 
doned between 1632 and 1639, unless, as Scholes suggests, it may have 
been a visita of San Diego de la Congxegacidn. Bloom states that Amu- 
shunkwd on the high mesa was probably a visita of San Jos6 in 1622. In 
1639, Fray Diego de San Lucas was killed by Navaho and was succeeded 
by Fray Juan del Campo, probably in 1640, but at which Jemez pueblo 
or pueblos these were stationed is not revealed, although in all likeli- 
hood it was San Diego. In a document of 1641, revealed by Scholes, “the 
pueblo of Jemez” is reported as having “a splendid church, a good con- 
vent, a choir and organ, and 1,860 souls under its administration.” From 
1643 1653, hostility by the Jemez toward the Spaniards resulted in the 

execution of a number of the Indians. In 1660, San Diego de la Congre- 
gacion again comes to light, with Fray NicoMs de Chaves as resident ml$- 
sionary; and in 1661, Fray Miguel Sacristan was guardian of San Diego 
de la Congregaddn (but who hanged himself in June of that year), 
with Fray Diego de Phego, a lay brother, and seems to have been 
succeeded by Fray Salvador de Guerra. Various documents revealed 
by Scholes and used also by Bloom show that San Diego continued 
through 1672. Earlier, Fray Alonso de Posada was at San Diego in 1656, 
Fray Tomds de Alvarado in 1669, and Fray Tomas de Torres in 1672. 

When the great revolt broke out on August 10, 1680, tiie Jemez 
killed, at San Diego, Fray Juan de Jesds, one of their two missionaries, 
the other. Fray Francisco Munoz, escaping to Sia, where he was rescued. 
On the reappearance of Governor Otermfn in 1681, the Jemez fled to 
the heights, but soon returned; probably in 1688 they again abandoned 
their village or villages and went to the mesa, and in 1692 they were 
found by Vargas inhabiting an extensive fortified pueblo on a mesa 
summit, three leagues above their pueblo of San Diego, which they had 
abandoned. Vargas reached Jemez on his second expedition in November, 
1693, finding the Indians stiU on the mesa-top and San Diego yet un- 
inhabited. The Indians begged Vargas for permission to remain, telling 
him that they had chosen a good site for a church and convent. The 
general was visited by Jemez in his camp at San Diego who informed 
him that some of their people were in a pueblo on the last mesa of 
that “mountain,” which Bloom reasonably identifies with Amushung-kwd, 
and they occupied other pueblos where they wished to remain as a de- 
fense against Navaho raids, but would return to San Diego in the spring, 
w^here there w^ere good farm lands. To this Vargas assented. 

In 1694, mention is made of “two pueblos of the two mesas”— 
evidently Astialakwa on the upper height, Patokwd on the lower— which 
the Indians abandoned after another revolt. In July of the same year, 
Vargas marched against them with 50 soldiers and some Indian allies, 
attacking the Jemez on their first mesa (presumably the lower one), 
capturing 361 women and children and many suppHes, but the captives 
were later released on condition that the Jemez would return to their 
vaUey pueblo of San Diego and would aid in defeating the other enemy 
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tribes. The church that Vargas had planned here (Patokwa) had not 
been built. The pueblo was burned on August 2. Returning to the old 
pueblo (San Diego), Vargas had the remains of Fray Juan de Jesiis 
disinterred and removed to Santa Fe, reaching there on August 10, 
exactly fourteen years from the outbreak of the first rebellion. 

Returning to Jemez in September, Vargas met *‘four rebel captains” 
(two of them Jemez) who were living on the “Mesa of San Juan.” They 
made peace when the general sent word that they must descend. Vargas 
had with him a friar (Fray Francisco de Jesfis Maria) who was to reside 
at San Diego. Proceeding to the mesa pueblo again and finding the 
Jemez in peaceful mood, he stated that as the people had as advocate 
the titular saint, San Diego, he gave to the pueblo the said saint and 
called the mesa “of San Diego de al monte y Nuestra Senora de los 
Remedios-” The saint name of the pueblo in the valley below was 
therefore applied also to the mesa itself, on which the villages of 
Patokwd and Astialakwi had stood. Fray Frandsco de Jesus was assigned 
to the lower pueblo (Patokwd), where a small church, the walls of which 
are still visible, was built. The upper mesa at this time was called Mesa 
de San Juan, on which was “the newly added pueblo,” evidently Asti- 
alakw^, although Patokwi. has generally been regarded as San Juan. By 
the spring of 1695, the refugees were brought from the mesa of San Juan 
to their old pueblo, which for a short time was known as San Juan de 
los Jemez, in charge of Fray Miguel Tirzio. Fray Frandsco de Jesds 
still ministered to the pueblo of San Diego de los Jemez on the mesa, 
protected by four soldiers. 

But the Jemez, ever difficult to control, were not averse to joining 
the other Pueblos in revolt in the summer of 1696. In this uprising Fray 
Frandsco, the missionary at San Diego del Monte, was clubbed to death 
while alone, and other Spaniards there were also murdered; then they 
abandoned their village and retreated to the upper mesa. A punitive 
expedition against them resulted in the loss of thirty-two warriors, but 
on their defeat the remainder fled to various pueblos, induding even 
the Hopi, some to the Navaho country. “Some fled at first only to the 
pueblo of the mesa of San Juan,” three leagues north of the penol; to 
this retreat fled also some of the Jemez who now abandoned the San 
Juan mission. Some of those who joined the Navaho were still with 
them when Roque de Madrid made an expedition against them in 1705. 
In this connection see Kidder, Ruins of the Historic Period in the Upper 
San Juan Valley, in which the author very reasonably attributes these 
rains to the Jemez, who seemingly went to the Navaho country in later 
years, there building pueblo houses. See also Stallings, dted below, who 
lists the dates of beams from pueblo ruins in the same canon ranging 
from about 1700 to about 1752, and from other ruins in the San Juan 
drainage from about 1723 to 1754. 

Finally, in 1706, more survivors of San Diego del Monte and San 
Juan de los Jemez were reestablished at San Diego, where the present 
Jemez stands, but not until a decade later did those who had fled to the 
Hopi return. Interesting is an account of the state of the mission in 
1706, produced by Hackett (Hist. Docs., iii, p. 376), which states that “In 
the mission of San Diego, composed of Xemes . . . Indians ... is Father 
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Fray Agustin de Ck)lina. There is no bell, and only one old ornament 
and an old missal; there are no \ials. The church is being built. There 
are about three hundred Christian Indians . . . and others keep coming 
down from the mountains,, where they are still in insurrection.’* 

The quondam friends of the Jemez soon became their old-time 
enemies again, for in June, 1709, Jemez was raided by the semi-nomadic 
Navaho, suffering much. In 1714, the depredations were repeated, and 
ten years later the Yute, or Ute, took a hand in the same disastrous busi- 
ness. Yet these were not to be the only troubles of the unfortunate 
Jemez, for in 1728 pestilence carried off 108 of the already diminished 
tribe; and when in 1780-81, more than 5,000 Pueblos succumbed to an 
epidemic of smallpox, the Jemez suffered with the rest and many of 
the Pueblo villages became so reduced in population that several of the 
active missions, including that of Jemez (which had retained the old 
mission name of San Diego), became mere visit as. In this way Jemez was 
ministered to by the missionary of Sia after 1782. Jemez contained 574 
inhabitants in 1749, 485 in 1793, and 650 in i860; in 1890, 428 remained, 
but by 1940 the population had increased to 738. These include the 
descendants of the Pecos tribe, the remnant of which went to Jemez in 
1838. Bena\ides* estimate of 3.000 for the two Jemez mission pueblos 
in 1630 (see the Memorial of that date) tvas probably a reasonable one. 
For informadon on the Jemez, see the Works Consulted under Alexander, 
Bancroft, BandeHer, Bloom, Bolton, Curtis, Hackett, Hammond and Rey, 
Hewett, Hodge, Holmes, Kubler, Loew, Luxin, Parsons, Reagan, Reiter, 
Scholes, Stallings, TwitcheU, Walter, Winship, and Zdrate Salmerdn, 

91. See note 73. 

92. See note 4. Such trophies were not uncommon among North 
American Indians, but it may be well doubted that they were eaten, 
as Benavides asserts. 

93. Picuries. From Pikuria, the Queres name of the pueblo, now 
popularly spelled Picuris. The native (Tigua) name of the village is 
Pinueltd. A pueblo of the northern division of the Tigua (Benavides’ 
Tioas) on a stream of the same name, an eastern tributary of the Rio 
Grande, 18 miles southwest of Taos, in Taos county. Although there 
is no definite mention that Picuris was visited by members of Coronado’s 
army, it is asserted that Alvarado visited Taos in 1540, and Barrionuevo 
in 1541, consequently it is likely that Picuris also was seen by the latter, 
at least. The village is mentioned by Castaneda, under the name Acha, 
as situated 40 leagues (106 miles) north or east of Tiguex (Hammond 
and Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, p. 254). Picuris was 
first referred to under that name by Juan de Onate, who visited the 
“Gran pueblo de los Picuries” on July 13, 1598, and applied to it the 
name San Buenaventura in honor of the day (Doc. Ined. de Indias, xvi^ 
P- 257 )- 

The mission of San Lorenzo was established at Picuris by Fray 
Martin de Arvide, who went to New Mexico with Custodian Chavarria 
in 1621, and who, later, assumed the task of missionizing the Jemez (see 
paragraph xlii and notes 72-73). As Benavides later states, the Picuris 
people were in a state of rebellion and “for several years refused to 
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receive a reiigious/^ but in 1628 he stationed there Fray Andres de Zea, 
who later was succeeded by Fray Ascensio de Zarate (note 95). ^ Zarate 
was at Picuris in 1629 and died there on December 13, 1632. This seerns 
to be the only time that Zea is mendoned in connection with mis- 
sionary’ labors in New Mexico. The reader of the Memorial of 1630 is 
left to surmise which of the missionaries at Picuris the Lord rendered 
invisible when the Indians “entered to lay hands on him, but he is 
revealed as Fray Ascensio in this revision, which does not refer, however, 
to the invisibility of the Mar when the Indians so cruelly dragged him 

around! . j - 

Other friars who serv^ed at Picuris were Fray Juan de Vidama, 1637; 
Fray Francisco Munoz (the second of this name), 1660; Fray Juan Lobato, 
1661; and Fray Antonio de Sierra, 1671-1672. 

From Onate’s statement and Benavides’ estimate of a^ population 
of more than 2,000 for Picuris, it must have been of considerable im- 
portance in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, yet in c. 1641, it was 
reported to have had only 564 neophytes, which may have referred only 
to those who had been baptized. In 1666, there were two Mars and the 
population was increasing. Benavides’ figure is evidently not overesti- 
mated, since Vetancurt {Cronica, p. 318) ascribes 3,000 to the pueblo 
before the revolt of 1680; twenty years before this time it had a fine 
church and a resident priest, Fray Francisco Munoz. Its inhabitants 
took a prominent part in the revolt, one of the natives of the town being 
Luis Tupatu, who was a leading instigator of the plot and who^ was 
twice chosen as Pope's successor during the twelve years of Pueblo inde- 
pendence. They killed their missionary. Fray Marias de Rendon, on 
the fatal 10th of August, and joined the Taos and Tewa in the siege of 
Santa Fe. They readily submitted to Vargas on October 5, 1692, but 
again arose in rebellion with other Pueblos in 1694, Vargas finding 
Picuris abandoned when he visited it early in July of that year. Its 
inhabitants were reduced to submission again in the following year, 
but their hatred of the Spaniards continued, and on June 2, 1696, the 
Picuris, together with the other northern Pueblos, once more rebelled, 
killing five missionaries and twenty-one other Spaniards, and abandoning 
their villages. Fearing the destruction of their crops, the Picuris and the 
Tewa of San Juan feigned a desire for peace later on, but Vargas, learning 
of their duplicity, proceeded against them on October 26 and captured 
84 women and children whom he distributed as servants among his soldiers. 
This proceeding appears to have resulted in a desire, this time unfeigned, 
for peace on the part of these Indians, and the succession of revolts, 
so far as they were concerned, came to an end. 

After the revolt of 1696, many of the Picuris abandoned their village 
and fled to the plains, about 350 miles northeast of Santa Fe, where 
they established themselves at a place called El Cuartelejo, or Quartelejo. 
Here they remained until 1706 when they were induced to return by 
Sargento-Mayor Juan de Uribarri at the instance of Governor Frandsco 
Cuerbo y Valdes. During these years, in a land totally different from that 
to which they had been accustomed, there is little doubt that the Picuris 
gained an infusion of Jicarilla Apache blood, and perhaps that of other 
Plains Indians. An interesting contemporary report (Hackett, Hist. 
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Docs,, III, p. 574) notes the fact that in January, 1706, the church had 
*'no minister, bell, or ornament. The church is ver\' small, and is ad- 
ndnistered from the pueblo of San Juan, ten leagues distant, by the 
father preacher. Fray Pedro Mata. There are about three hundred Chris- 
tian persons, and others keep coming in who have been among the 
Apaches. This mission is called San Lorenzo de Pecuries."' In 1744 and 
1754, there was a resident priest. 

The location of Ei Cuartelejo has been determined beyond reasonable 
doubt by Prof. S. W. Williston and Mr. H. T. Martin, of the University 
of Kansas, the latter of whom excavated the mounds that alone marked 
the site. These were found in northern Scott county, Kansas, 12 miles 
north from Scott City and about 10 miles south of Smoky Hill river. A 
paper on the subject by Professor Williston w^as published in the Kansas 
University Quarterly for January, 1899, and a joint article by Professor 
Wilhston and Mr. Martin appears in the Transactions of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, viii, pp. 124-130. Several quotations in the article 
from historical sources attribute Cuartelejo to the Taos Indians, which 
is quite true, but to these should be added the reference by Bandeiier 
(Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, Amer. Ser., v^ pp. 
181-183) to the effect that the Picuris also fied to the Cuartelejo at the 
date previously given. The Williston-Martin article is of great interest 
and importance in the present connection; it is not illustrated, but 
from photographs kindly furnished by the authors it is readily seen that 
the remains are those of a pueblo built by New Mexican Indians who 
had adapted themselves to the local environment; and the only explana- 
tion of this intrusive structure in a country where only earth and grass 
lodges were customarily used by the aborigines is that it was the Cuartelejo 
of New Mexico annals. The distance given in the documents accords 
with that shown by modem maps. In this connection, however, should 
be noted the findings of Dr. A. B. Thomas (After Coronado, i6^6-iy2j, 
p. ig), who locates Cuartelejo in either western Kiowa or southern Lincoln 
county, Kansas, or approximately one hundred miles southeast of Scott 
county. See also Pichardo's Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas, 
by Charles W. Hackett, especially vol. m. 

The Indian population of Picuris in 1749 was 322; in 1760, 328, since 
which time it has gradually diminished to 112 in 1940 and 117 in 1944. 

In addition to the works cited above, see Bancroft, Arizona and New 
Mexico, passim, with the numerous documents cited therein; Escalante, 
Carta, 1778, transl. in Land of Sunshine, xn, pp. 247, 309; Sigiienza y 
Gongora, Mer curio Volante; and also the works of Hackett, Scholes, 
Parsons, Thomas, and Curtis dted in the Works Consulted. 

94. See note 73. 

95. Fray Ascensio de Zdrate died at his mission of Picuris in 1632 
and was buried there, but on May 8, 1759, his remains were removed 
to Santa Fe and on August 31 were reinterxed in the Parroquia, as indi- 
cated by a tablet. He served as vice-custodian from October, 1622, to 
December, 1625. See Vetancurt, Cronica, p. 318; Defouri, Martyrs of 
New Mexico, p. 72; Scholes, Church and State, p. 84. See paragraph 
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XLViii for Ziiate’s labors among the “Apaches of Quinia/’ and paragraph 
L for his work among the Jumano. 

96. Taos. A corruption of T6-wi, the Tewa name of the pueblo. 
The Taos (Tiwa) name of their village is Tuatd, also Yd’hldhaimub' 
dhutulba, “Red willow place”; that of the inhabitants Tainame, or 
TainamUj signifying “w’illow people.” This is a Tigua village, as Bena- 
vides intimates, situated on the Taos river, 55 miles northeast of Santa 
Fe, in Taos county. It is thus the northernmost Indian pueblo in New 
Mexico, and was so recognized by the earliest Spanish explorers. Of 
what unquestionably was Taos, Castaneda says: “Twenty leagues farther 
up the river there was a large and pow^erful river— I mean pueblo— called 
Braba, and which our men named Valladolid. The river flowed through 
the center of it, and the river was spanned by wooden bridges built 
with very large and heavy square pine timbers. At this pueblo there 
were seen the largest and finest estufas that had been found in all that 
land. They had twelve pillars, each one two arms' length around and 
two estados high. This pueblo had been visited by Hernando de Alva- 
rado when he discovered Cicuye. This land is very high and extremely 
cold. [Compare Benavides.] The river was deep and had a swift current, 
without any ford. Captain Barxionuevo turned back from here, leaving 
all those provinces at peace. (Hammond and Rey, Narratives of the 
Coronado Expedition, pp. 244-245.) 

Also: “Valladolid is the farthest up the river to the northeast,” (ibid., 
p. 259). The Relacidn del Suceso (ibid., p. 288) says: “This river [Rio 
Grande] originates at the limits of the settlement north of the slopes of 
the sierras, where there is a large pueblo, different from the others. It 
is called Yuraba. It is established as follows: It contains eighteen sections, 
each occupying as much ground as two lots. The houses are built very 
close together. They are five or six stories high, three built of mud walls 
and two or three of wood frame. They become narrower as they rise. On 
the outside on top of the mud walls each house has its small wooden cor- 
ridor, one above the other, extending all around. The natives of this 
pueblo, being in the sierras, do not grow cotton or raise chickens [turkeys]. 
They wear only cattle [bison] and deer skins. This pueblo has more people 
than any other in all that land. We reckoned that it must have numbered 
fifteen thousand souls.” 

This population is vastly exaggerated. Jaramillo, one of Coronado’s 
captains, corrects the statement of others that Taos (Yuraba, Uraba) was 
situated on the Rio Grande proper: “Away from it [Rio Grande] in other 
arroyos which join this one, there are other pueblos. Three of them were, 
for Indian pueblos, quite wwth seeing, particularly one called Chia, an- 
other Uraba, and another Cicuique.” (Ibid., pp. 299-300.) 

Although Taos does not occupy its sixteenth-century site, the condi- 
tions are the same now as then, since the little stream still separates the 
two house-dusters, as described by Castaneda. The ruins of the two house 
groups of early Spanish times lie a few hundred yards from the present 
so-called North and South towns, which, like the original settlements, are 
known respectively as 'Hlaudma and 'Hlaukwima. Taos was first men- 
tioned under its present name by Juan de Onate, who visited it, after 
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leaving Piairis on July 14, 1598, and referred to it as follows: “Este dia, 
despues de missa, pasamos d la pro\inda de los Tdos, que tambien ilaman 
Tayberon, y otras; ay seis leguas por por [sfc] ser mal camino; llamose Sant 
Miguel; y por aquel rumbo ques Norte, quarta del Norueste, no pasamos, 
adelante, mis/' (Doc. Ined. de Indies, xvi, p. 257.) 

The name is also spelled Tayberin. Thus within half a centur>" the 
names Braba, Uraba, Yuraba, Valladolid, Taos, San Miguel, Tayberin, 
and Tayberon were applied to the settlement by the chroniclers of two 
expeditions. Fray Francisco de Zamora was assigned in 1598 to minister 
to the Taos Indians, among others, but it is unlikely that he actually 
engaged in their Christianization. 

As mentioned in the text of the Memorial, the first resident friar of 
Taos, in so far as we know, was Fray Pedro de Ortega, who is said to have 
founded the Taos mission. He came to New Mexico in 1618 with Governor 
Eulate, serving first in the Tano area. He was at Pecos in 1621, where he 
was succeeded, toward the end of that year, or in 1622, by Fray Andres 
Suirez (or Juirez). Fray Pedro became secretary of the Inquisition 
for Benavides and guardian of Santa Fe in 1626. From this fact it 
would seem that Ortega's service at Taos did not begin before the end of 
1621, or sometime in 1622, and it ended by 1625. positive refer- 

ence to mission work at Taos is of 1622, by w'hich time Ortega was probably 
there. 

According to Benavides, Fray Tomis Carrasco, who came to New 
Mexico with Benavides in 1625, ^cK)k over the Taos work in 1627. 
is correct, then there was no friar at Taos in 1626, or we lack his name. 
Benavides credits Carrasco with finishing the work of baptism and of build- 
ing the church. He may have remained at Taos until 1629, when Benavides 
left for Mexico, but we know nothing about his later career except that he 
returned to Mexico (probably in the 1630's, since we hear no more about 
him in New Mexico after the departure of Benavides) and died at Puebla 
in 1662. 

Another friar at Taos was Nicolis Hidalgo, who was there in 1638 
when he was under investigation by Governor Rosas. The Indians of Taos 
had accused Hidalgo of sexual crimes, including homosexuality. He was 
evidently removed, for in 1639 Fray Pedro de Miranda was in charge. 

According to Vetancurt, Miranda, together with his guard of two 
Spanish soldiers, Luis Pacheco and Juan de Estrada, was killed on Decem- 
ber 28, 1631. This is correct, except for the date, for Miranda was evi- 
dently not murdered till 1639, by which time the Taos Indians had cast off 
all restraint. Since 1632, in fact, there had been increasing tension between 
Indians and Spaniards. At the time of the murder, the church and con- 
vent of Taos were also destroyed. Such events were very serious for the 
Spaniards, and in 1641 Governor Flores led a punitive expedition against 
the pueblo. At this time it was said to have 600 “reduced souls." 

We have no documents concerning Taos from the early 1640's to the 
time of Governor Lopez de Mendizabal (1659-61). The records of the 
Lopez de Mendizabal period, however, refer to the rebuilding of the Taos 
church, the friar in charge of this project being Fray Salvador de Guerra 
(1659-60). But there was conflict between the friars and the governor, and 
Father Guerra resigned owing to the governor's hostile acts. Guerra was 
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succeeded at Taos, prior to November, 1660, by Fray Felipe Rodriguez, but 
we do not know how long he remained. In 1661, the Mar was Fray Luis 
Martinez, and, in 1663, Fray Andres Duran. In 1672, Fray Antonio de Mora 
was guardian and was killed there in the general uprising of 1680. 

The Taos Indians fled to El Cuartelejo, *‘on the frontier of Quivira,” 
some time during this period, and it seems likely that this flight occurred 
during the 1659-41 disturbances which beset the pueblo. Juan de Archu- 
leta later induced the errant Indians to return to their old home. 

For authorities, see Vetancurt, Menologio, pp. 158, 414: Hackett, Hist, 
Does., in, p. 106; Escalante in Land of Sunshine, xii, p. 314; Scholes in 
New Mex, Hist. Rev., vols. iv and xrx. 

No pueblo took a more prominent part in the great revolt of 1680, for 
while Pop6, the principal instigator of the conspiracy against the Spaniards, 
was a Tewa of San Juan, the seed of discontent which he sowed fell on 
fertile soil at Taos, where the rebellion was plotted and which was the 
home of Jaca, or Jhaka, one of the principal adherents to the Indian cause. 
At the time of the outbreak, Taos had two resident missionaries. Fray 
Antonio de Mora and Fray Juan de Pedrosa, both of whom were murdered 
on August 10, and the churdi burned. The warriors of the pueblo repaired 
to Santa Fe, where they joined other northern Indians in the siege of the 
capital. 

During the period of independence from Spanish authority, intertribal 
dissension arose, the Taos, Queres, and Pecos waging war against the Tano 
and Tewa. The Ute, finding that the Spaniards had left the country, 
attacked Taos and the Tewa rillages with serious results. Vargas appeared 
among the northern setdements in September, 1692, when Tupatd (Popd’s 
successor), who had lost all his followers save the Tewa, renewed allegiance. 
Vargas reached Taos early in October; the people fled, but were induced 
by Tupatd to return to their homes, when they also treated for peace. 
This, however, was not for long; insurrection still smoldered in the Indian 
ranks and by 1694 they were again in open rebellion. On his expedition 
to the north from Santa Fe in this year, Vargas reached Taos on July 3, 
finding it deserted, its inhabitants having taken refuge in a canon where 
they refused to negotiate for peace until the following year. 

As recorded in previous notes, the northern Indians again revolted in 
1696, on June 4 of which year five missionaries were killed, including Fray 
Antonio Carboneli of Taos, who was visiting the new Tano pueblo of San 
Cristobal at Canada de Santa Cruz. In September, Vargas found the Taos 
again in the canon not far from their village. Here he attacked them, 
forcing a surrender on October 8, when they returned to their homes. A 
new church was begun in 1706, when Fray Francisco Ximenez was in 
chaige, the population of the pueblo being given as 700. In 1744, there 
were said to be 170 families and two resident priests (Hackett, Hist. Docs., 

III). 

The series of revolts against Spanish authority were at an end, but 
their old enemies, the Ute, and their new ones, the Comanche, displayed 
hostility from time to time, and Taos, being the most northerly pueblo and 
more exposed to attack from these tribes, probably suffered more than the 
rest. Especially was this the case in 1716 and 1760, in the latter year the 
Comanche killing many men and capturing fifty women. From its loca- 
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tion, Taos became a prading center for the Indians of the plains at least 
as early as 1754 and its importance as such, together mth the fertility of the 
soil and abundance of water, early attracted colonists to the vidnity who 
established the town of Femdndez de Taos, three miles away. The history 
of this settlement, although of great interest, does not concern us here. 

In January-Febmary, 1847, occurred what is known as the Taos rebel- 
lion. Instigated by Mexicans, w'hose ill-feeling for the Americans had been 
aroused by the Mexican war, the Taos warriors, on January 17, attacked 
and cruelly killed Governor Charles Bent and other residents of Femdndez 
de Taos, and, joined by Mexicans, murdered all but one of nine Americans 
at Turley’s mill, tv/elve miles above. New’s of the massacre reaching Santa 
Fe, troops were hastened to the place, which they reached February 3, after 
several skirmishes on the way. The Indians and jVIexicans were fortified in 
the massive adobe church, built in 1706, 'which was cannonaded at close 
range and its -walls attacked with axes until its occupants were forced to 
flee to the nearby pueblo and thence toward the mountains. During the 
fight, 150 of the insurgents were killed, about a third of this number in 
their attempt to escape from the pueblo. Fifteen others were afterward 
executed, and one was shot in attempting to escape. The loss of the Ameri- 
cans was seven killed outright and forty-five wounded, some of the latter, 
including Captain John Henry K. Burgwin, fatally. 

Benavides, it has been seen, accredited Taos with a population of 
2,500; in 1680, according to Vetancurt, it contained 2,000, “con algunos 
espanoles.” These estimates are sufficiently close to denote the importance 
of the place in early times. In 1749, the population had dwindled to 341 
Indians and 125 Spaniards; in 1760, the number of inhabitants was 505; in 
1788, 578; the population declined from 527 in 1809 to 361 in 1850, largely 
on account of the fatalities resulting from the Taos rebellion of 1847. The 
population in 1940 was given as 813. Consult the works of Bancroft, Ban- 
dolier, Bloom, Burton, Curtis, Garrard, Grant, Hackett, Hammond, Hewett, 
Kubler, Miller, Murdock, Parsons, Scholes, Sigiienza y Gdngora, Twitchell, 
and Winship, cited in the Works Consulted, 

97. Acoma. From the native name Akome, signifying “People of the 
White Rock,” now popularly pronounced A'-ko-ma. The aboriginal name 
of the pueblo is Ako. This -village of the western branch of the Queres, 
or Keresan, stock is situated on a rock mesa or penol, 357 feet in height, 
about sixty miles west of the Rio Grande, in Valencia county. Benavides 
states, as loosely as usual (Memorial of 1630, p. 27), that Acoma lay 12 
leagues “to the west” from Santa Ana, the “last pueblo” of the Queres. 
The true direction was and is southwest, while the distance from Santa 
Ana (which was not the “last pueblo” of the Rio Grande Queres in that 
direction, by the way, since Sia had that distinction) to Acoma is 65 miles 
(24.5 leagues) in an air line, or twdce the distance that Benavides gives. 

Acoma is mentioned as early as 1539 by Fray Marcos de Niza, under 
the name “Acus,” a corruption of its Zuni name Hikukia, not Hikukwe, as 
frequently mis-stated, this being the Zuni name of the Acoma people. (See 
“Relation de Fr^re Marcos de Niza” in Temaux-Compans, Relation du 
Voyage de Gihola, p. 271, and cf. Coronado’s Letter to Mendoza, August 
3, 1540, both translated in Hammond and Rey, Narratives of the Coronado 
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Expedition, pp. 63-82, 162-178). Fray Marcos did not visit Acoma, which 
was seen for the first time in 1 540 by the members of Coronado’s army, the 
main body of which reached it in forty leagues’ travel eastward from Zuni 
or Cibola. The village was described, under the name Acuco (c/. the Zufii 
name Hdkukia) as situated on the penol, just as it is at the present time, 
and is one of the few pueblos which now occupies its sixteenth-century site, 
though Isleta, Sandia, Cochiti, Taos, and Zuni doubtless do so too, or have 
changed but little. 

The strength of Acoma’s position was noted by the early chroniclers, 
who estimated its houses at 200 and its warriors at the same number. 
“There w^as only one w^ay to go up, a stairway made by hand. This started 
at a place where the path sloped to the ground. This stairway was wide 
and had some two hundred steps leading up to the top. Then there was 
another narrow one, built against the wall, with about one hundred steps. 
At the top of this it was necessary to climb up the rocky stairway about 
three times the height of a man by placing one’s toes in the holes in the 
rock and likewise the hands. At the top there was a protecting wall of 
large and small stones so that, without exposing themselves, the inhabi- 
tants could hurl so many down that no army, however powerful, could 
reach the top. [But it was captured in 1599, as mentioned below.] At 
the top there was space for planting and growing a large amount of maize. 
There were dstems to store snow and water. [These dstems are still in 
use.] . . . They presented a large number of turkey cocks with very large 
wattles, much bread, dressed deerskins, pinon nuts, flour, and maize.” 
(Hammond and Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, pp. 218, 173, 
288, 309.) 

Antonio de Espejo also visited Acoma, in 1583, designating it by the 
name under which it is now known, attributing to it the greatly exaggerated 
population of more than 6,000, and mentioning its dizzy trail cut in the 
rock, and its cultivated fields two leagues away— probably those still tilled 
and irrigated at the two farming villages of Acomita (Tichuna) and 
Pueblito (Titsia**). Oiiate visited Acoma in 1598, as he did all the other 
aboriginal villages of New Mexico, and during his early governorship Fray 
Andr^ Corchado was assigned to minister to Acoma (called Yacco, = “y 
Acco”), as well as to Zuni, Moqui (the Hopi), Santa Ana, the province of 
“Tzias” (Tsia or Sia), and others. No mission churches (except the one 
at San Juan) were erected at this time, as has repeatedly been said before; 
indeed, the various missionaries with Onate’s colony could not possibly 
have covered the immense field to which each was assigned. 

The Acoma had always been dreaded by their neighbors; indeed as 
early as 1 540 they were mentioned as “feared by the whole country round 
about.” When Onate visited their height on October 27, 1598, to receive 
their vows of allegiance to the Spanish crown, a plot was formed to murder 
him, but it was averted through the counsel of wiser leaders. Onate pro- 
ceeded to Zuni, the Hopi villages, and the unknown region westward, while 
Juan de Zaldfvar set out from the Rio Grande in November, in obedience 
to orders from Onate, to Join the latter with thirty men. Reaching Acoma, 
Zaldivar was received by the natives with every appearance of friendship, 
but at a signal the Indians fell on the unsuspecting Spaniards dxiring 
December 4, killing thirteen of their number outright, including Cap- 
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tains Zaldivar, Nunez, and Escalante, and causing seven to leap in despera- 
tion over tlie cliff, and who, strange to say, lived to tell the story. 

The avenging party consisted of seventy men under Juan de Zaldivar’s 
brother Vicente, who reached Acoma Januaiy^ 21, 1599. Their demand 
that the jubilant hostiles capitulate was met only with jeers. On the fol- 
lowing morning the battle was commenced by the Indians with a shower 
of arrows, but during the night a dozen Spaniards had secreted themselves 
in the cliffs and now gained a part of the summit where they ivere shortly 
reinforced. The battle raged for nearly three days, with dreadful loss to 
the Indians, but with little effect on the well-armed and armored Span- 
iards. On the third day the town was fired and many of the Indians per- 
ished either in the flames or by throwing themselves in their frenzy over 
the cliff to escape capture. (A vivid account of the battle is given by 
Villagra in his History of New Mexico^ Qui\ira Soc. Pub., iv.) Of a popu- 
lation estimated by Onate at 3,000, only 600 are said to have survived the 
siege, but as Benavides estimated 2,000 inhabitants for Acoma, in the 
Memorial of 1630, which he reduced to about 1,000 in the present revision, 
and as Vetancurt placed the population at 1,500 for about the year 1680, 
the mortality, large though it must have been, was probably not so great 
as stated. 

It has been noted that although Fray Gerdnimo de Zdrate Salmerdn 
performed some missionary work at Acoma between 1623 and 1626, its first 
permanent religious was Fray Juan Ramirez, who went to New Mexico 
with Perea in 1629 remained there many years. This, of course, is the 
zealous priest to whom Benavides alludes in the 1630 Memorial and whom 
he mentions by name in this revision. The churdi erected by Fray Juan 
was dedicated to San Estevan and was the one which stood just to the 
north of the present remarkable edifice, but no trace of it now remains if 
we except some carved beams which form part of one of the houses of the 
old north tier. This information was rendered the present writer by some 
very insistent wise men of Acoma in the spring of 1889. Among other friars 
who served at Acoma were Fray Francisco Munoz, 1660-1661; Fray Salva- 
dor Guerra, 1661; Fray Nicolds Freitas, Fray Diego de Santander, and lay- 
brother Fray Joseph Anas, 1666; Fray Fernando de Velasco, 1667; and 
Fray Lucas Maldonado, 1671-1680. The Acoma participated in the general 
Pueblo uprising of August 10, 1680, killing their missionary, Fray Lucas 
Maldonado; but largely on account of their isolation and the inaccessibility 
of their village site, they were not so severely dealt with by the Spaniards 
during the succeeding few years as were some of the more easterly Pueblos. 

The revolt of June 4, 1696, has been alluded to in previous notes. In 
this the Acoma aided the upper Rio Grande villagers by affording them 
asylum and otherwise encouraging the more active rebels, particularly those 
of Jemez (note 90). Vargas made a tour of the west in August, reaching 
and attacking Acoma on the 15th, capturing five natives (of whom four 
were shot), but failing to reach the summit of the penol. He withdrew 
after destroying their cornfields, the Acoma remaining unconquered. 
Toward the dose of 1697, ^ village was established on the Rio Cubero 
(now Rio San Jose), 17 miles northeast of Acoma, by rebel Queres from 
Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Sia, evidently Acoma, and probably other Queres 
towns, although there is some evidence that the rebels had gathered at this 
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spot and had built a -pillage as early as 1689. It was visited by Governor 
Pedro Rodriguez Cubero on July 4, 1699, when the natives of the new 
settlement declared their allegiance and the town was named San Jos^ de 
la Laguna, from the lagoon which formerly existed west of the pueblo, and 
by this name it has ever since been known. 

I desire to record here a strong suspicion that the nucleus of the 
Laguna population consisted of Queres who had fled to the Hopi country 
(Tusaydn) during the great revolt or earlier. This is based on the fact that 
Kawaika, the native name of Laguna, is identical with that of a village, now 
in rains, not far from Awdtobi, a former pueblo of the Hopi in north- 
eastern Arizona. Investigadon has not yet reached a stage that will warrant 
the identification of the rains of Kawaika as those of a Queres village, nor 
does the town appear to have been mentioned, by name, in history; but 
there is good reason for believing that the village destroyed by Coronado's 
men (Tovar and Padilla) in 1540 before reaching Awdtobi was Kawaika, or 
Kawaiokuh. This episode is mentioned by Luxan, Expedition into New 
Mexico, 1582-8^, Qui\dra Soc. Pub., i. The identity of the names appears 
to be more than a coincidence, as further study of the Hopi and Queres will 
probably show. For accounts of Kawaika, see Mooney in American An- 
thropologist, July, 1893; Fewkes in lyth Rep, Bureau Amer, Ethnology, 
pt. 2, 1898; Hough in Rep. U. S. National Museum for 1^01, pp. 339-346. 

On July 6, Cubero visited the Acoma, who also submitted; the name 
of their mission was changed to San Pedro, but the original designation of 
San Estevan was afterward restored. The present fine church at Acoma, 
with its massive walls and remarkable cemetery, is doubtless the one men- 
tioned in a document of c, 1641, when its beauty and equipment were 
praised (Scholes in N. Mex. Hist, Rev. iv, p. 49). The pueblo then had 
a population of 600. Twenty-five years later the "‘convento of San Estevan 
of the Rock of Acoma" had one friar-priest. In 1706, the church, destroyed 
in the revolt, was being rebuilt. The bell in the northeast tower bears the 
inscription ‘*San Pedro 1710." 

As previously stated, Acoma was credited with 1,500 people at the time 
of the great revolt; in 1760, it had 1,052, but in 1780-81 a smallpox epi- 
demic reduced the population to such an extent that in the year following 
it was made a visita of Laguna, and ten years later its inhabitants numbered 
only 820. Their number declined from 816 in 1809 to 691 in 19 lo, but in 
1938 the population was officially given as 1,166. The population of 
Laguna in 1749 was 401; in 1793, 668; in 1809, 1,022; in 1910, 1,441, and in 
1940, 1,254. Like the Pueblo Indians generally, those of Acoma preserve 
traditions of their early migration after leaving Shipapu, their mythical 
place of origin in the unknown north. Their first traditional settlement 
was Kashkichuti, the next Washpdshiika; and still moving southward they 
inhabited successively Kuchtya, Tsiama (“The Gateway," in Canada de 
Cruz, west of the present town of Cubero), Tapitsiama (on a mesa north- 
east of the present Acoma), then Katzimo, the Mesa Encantada, three miles 
northeast of their present village. This site, according to tradition, was 
occupied, still in prehistoric times, until a part of the only trail which 
made the height of 430 feet accessible, was washed away in a storm while 
most of the inhabitants were at their farms. The Acoma were thus forced 
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to abandon their lofty pueblo and the few old men and women who 
remained in it. 

The present Acoma was next built— before the Spaniards came— and as 
it has been continuously inhabited (with the possible exception of a brief 
period after Vicente de Zaldivar defeated the natives in 1599), it is the 
oldest occupied settlement in the United States. The mesa of Kanimo 
was scaled in 1897 evidence of its former occupancy obtained, thus 
substantiating the Acoma tradition. Other pueblos were occupied by 
Acoma clans at various early periods, among them Heishkoa, two miles 
southeast of Acoma, built by the Red-com clan; and Kowina, built by the 
Calabash clan on a mesa at the head of Cebollita valley, about 15 miles west 
of Acoma. For further details regarding the early history of Acoma, see 
the works herein cited, also Espejo in Doc. Ined. de Indias, xv; Ohate, ibid., 
xvi; Vetancurt, Menologio and Cronica (concerning Lucas Maldonado); 
Bandelier, Historical Introd., pp. 13-14; iderrij Contributions , p. 173; Final 
Report, pt. p. 132, pt. p. 312 seq.; Bancroft, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico; Curtis, American Indian, xvi; Lummis, Land of Poco Tiempo (chap. 
3, “The City in the Sky”), and Spanish Pioneers; Hodge, “Katzimo the En- 
chanted,” in Land of Sunshine, Nov., 1897, Ascent of the Enchanted 
Mesa,” Century Magazine, May, 1898. For the results of recent investiga- 
tions, see the Works Consulted under Bolton, Curtis, Hackett, Hammond, 
Kubler, Murdock, Scholes, Stirling, Twitchell, and White. 

98. Evidently the influx of other Indians to Acoma was due to their 
treatment by the Spaniards. Certain instructions for the administration of 
the Indians, issued in 1621, included the following: “The practice of cut- 
ting the hair of Indians guilty of minor offenses was forbidden. This order 
was the result of a complaint that the friars had used this form of punish- 
ment ‘for errors and light faults.’ For the Indians this was a great affront, 
and as a result some of them had gone to live in the unconverted pueblo 
of Acoma, ‘returning to idolatry.’ ” Scholes, Church and State in New 
Mexico, p. 79. 

99. Obviously this reference is not to the Memorial of 1630, but to 
some more extended history which Bena\ides had written but which has 
not been brought to light. Similar references to the history are made else- 
where in the present Memorial. 

100. Zuni. This, of course, was the group of Zuni villages, on Zuni 
river, a tributary of the Colorado Chiquito, in the present McKinley and 
Valencia counties, 10 miles east of the Arizona boundary. From a his- 
torical point of \iew, the present pueblo of Zuni is one of the most inter- 
esting in New Mexico, since it is the survivor of one of the so-called “Seven 
Cities of Cibola,” claimed to have been discovered by Fray Marcos de Niza 
in 1 339 and conquered by Francisco Vdsquez Coronado in the year follow- 
ing. From the Spanish chroniclers of the sixteenth century, considerable 
data of ethnologic and historical importance have been derived, and their 
descriptions are amply definite to leave no doubt of the identification of the 
so-called “Seven Cities of Cibola” with the six pueblos inhabited by the 
Zuni Indians at that time. These are now survived by the single village 
of Zuni (so called from its Queres name, meaning “a rock-slide or coasting- 
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place for diildren/’ according to Curtis, North American Indian^ xvii^ p. 
85), or, as it is known by the Zuni, Shitainakwin, signifying “Place of the 
Flesh,” f. e.j the Vihage of the Flesh (of the Earth), as the Zuni proudly 
designate themselves. 

It is not necessary here to trace the route of the remarkable expedidon 
of Coronado from Guliacdn, in western Mexico, to Cibola, nor to review 
the overwhelming testimony showing that Cibola and the Zuni villages 
were one and the same, for this has already been carefully and convindngiy 
done by students of the subject familiar both with the Spanish records and 
with the localities concerned (see Simpson, Coronado's March; Bandelier’s 
Historical Introduction, his Contributions, his Final Report, his Gilded 
Man, and his Documentary History of the Zuni Tribe; Hammond and Rey, 
Narratives of the Coronado Expedition; Hodge, Coronado's March to 
Quivira and his History of Hdwikuh, One of the So-Called Cities of Cibola). 
All the Coronado narratives, with the exception of that of Jaramillo, assert 
that the province of Cibola consisted of seven villages; Jaramillo states 
that there were six (“five little villages besides this,” referring unquestion- 
ably to Hdwikuh, Coronado*s Granada). The native name of only one of 
these towns was recorded by the chroniclers of the Coronado expedition— 
that of Matsaki, which Castaneda calls Macaque— although Coronado gave 
the name Granada to Hdwikuh, the first village seen by the Spaniards 
(on July 14, 1540) in journeying from the southwest. This last was the 
only one of the Zuni pueblos that could have been seen and which was 
claimed to have been seen from a distance by Fray Marcos de Niza the year 
before; and it was the scene of the murder of the negro Estevanico. 

The next Spanish explorer to visit the Zuni was Francisco Sdnchez Cha- 
muscado, in 1581, whose chroniclers record the six Zuni pueblos (this 
time approaching from the eastward) as Aquima, Aquiman (Ktidkima); 
Ma^a (Mdtsaki); Alonagua, Aconagua (Hdlona); Coaquina (Kwdkina); 
Aguico, AUico (Hdwikuh); Acana (Ktidnawa or Kdchipawan). Of these, 
Hdwikuh was the largest, with 118 to 125 houses of two to four stories; 
the next in size was Mdtsaki, with 100 houses of four and five stories; then 
in order were K’idkima, 75 houses; Kwdkina, 60; Hdlona, 44; Ktidnawa, 40, 

Antonio de Espejo next visited the province early in 1583, stating 
that “they call it Amd [or Ami], and by another name Cibola.” {Doc. Ined. 
de Indies, xv, pp. 117, 120, 180.) Here Espejo found crosses that had been 
erected near the pueblos, and three Mexican Indians whom Coronado had 
left there forty-one years previously (see note 103)— positive proof of the 
identity of Cibola and Zuni. The only Zuni village which Espejo men- 
tions by name is “Aquico” (Hdwikuh), but the chief chronicler of the 
expedition, Diego Pdrez de Luxdn, affords specific information, for he 
records the names of the six pueblos: Mazaque (Mdtsaki), Quaquema 
(K’idkima), Aguico (Hdwikuh), Alona (Hdlona), Quaquina (Kwdkina), 
and Cana (K’idnawa). While Espejo journeyed from Cibola, or Zuni, to 
Tusaydn (the Hopi pueblos) and the west, a trip occupying several weeks, 
he left most of his force, including Padre Fray Bernardino Beltrdn, at 
Hdwikuh, and it may be assumed that during this period steps were taken 
by the padre to prepare the Zuni for the more serious missionary efforts 
which followed a generation later. 

Juan de Onate visited Zuni early in November, 1598; on the gth the 
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Zuni made their vows of obedience and vassalage (Doc. Inid. de Indias, 
XVI, pp. 132-1^6). Fray Andres Corchado and Fray Juan Glaros were 
assigned to the great mission district which included Zuni, but, as hitherto 
asserted, no churches or convents w^ere erected at this time, and it is indeed 
doubtful if the tw’o friars mentioned ever visited the western pueblos 
included^ in their mission field. As in the dme of Chamuscado and Espejo, 
the Zuni occupied six pueblos, the names of which are recorded in the 
documents pertaining to the Onate expedition: Aguicobi or Aguscobi 
(Hdwikuh), C^nabi (K ianatva), Coaquena (Kwakina), Haionagu 
miona), Macaqui (Mdtsaki), Aquima (K’idkima). The present Zuni 
occupies the site of Halona; the other five have long been abandoned and 
in a state of ruinj ail other remains of pueblos in the entire Zuni valley 
date from prehistoric times. It seems hardly necessary to state that 
Hdwkuh was often referred to as the “pueblo of Cibola/^ Zdrate Salmerdn, 
for example, saving, “The largest pueblo and head of all is the pueblo of 
Cibola, which in their language is called Havico. It has one hundred and 
ten houses.*’ 

Coming now to the time of Benavides, it is not possible that the Zuni 
occupied ten or twelve villages, as stated by him, even if outlying summer 
villages (if any then existed) had been included, for the record of six 
villages after Coronado’s visit is too dear for contradiction. There is no 
indication that Benavides personally visited the Zuni, the information pre- 
sented by him in the present Memorial, much more extended than that 
of 1630, having been derived from Perea’s Reladdn. 

No active missionary work was done among the Zuni until after the 
anival of Perea, the new custodian, in the spring of 1629, when, accom- 
panied by the governor, Frandsco Manuel de Silva Nieto, the missionary 
party reached the greatest of all the Zuni pueblos, which “was called Zibola 
and was the head town of the others.” The identification of this village 
with Hawikuh requires no argument. (For the various forms of the name 
Cibola as applied to Hdwikuh, see Hodge, History of Hawikuh, pp. 130- 
131.) Fray Roque de Figueredo pleaded to remain, and with him stayed 
Fray Agustin de Cuellar, and the lay religious. Fray Frandsco de la Madre 
de Dios, together with a guard of three soldiers. In the Memorial of 1650, 
Benavides noted that in the Zuni pueblos there were two churches and 
convents, but nothing of this is said in the present revision. There is no 
question that one of these estabKshments was at Hdwikuh, where “a house 
was bought for lodging of the religious, and at once was the first church 
of that province, where the next day was celebrated the first Mass.” This 
was the beginning of the mission of La Purisima Concepdtin. Where and 
by whom the other church and convent were built must be a matter of 
more or less conjecture. Yet there are good reasons for believing that it 
was at Hdlona (the most important Zuni mission thirty years later), or else 
that Benavides was in error. These reasons are presented by the writer in 
his History of Hdwikuh and call for no change. At the risk of being 
regarded by Mr. Kubler as too “arbitrary,” if I should again suggest for 
very good reasons that Father Cuellar, being a full-fledged priest, was the 
probable builder of the other Zuni mission, I may say that it does not seem 
likely that both Figueredo and Cudllar would have been stationed at 
Hdwiktih when the other mission would necessarily have demanded the 
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services of one of tlie friars. Fuller reasons for this suggestion are given in 
my History of Hdwikuh. There now seems to be no doubt that K^diipa- 
wan, on the mesa above nearby Ojo Caliente, was not the site of the second 
mission establishment, for, unlike Hawikuh, no convent was in association, 
and indeed the rains of the small stone church give the appearance that the 
edifice was never finished. Moreover, that the Kechipawan mission had 
been designed as a visita of Hiwikuh is obvious from the fact that it was 
the most remote of all the Zufii settlements and therefore could not have 
been of direct service to the others. Extensive excavations were conducted 
at Kechipawan in 1921 and 1925 by the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, notwithstanding the arbitrary statement to the contrary 
by Mr. Kubler {Religions Architecture, p. 95), who evidently never visited 
the place. (See Hodge, “Age of the Zufii Pueblo of Kechipawan.”) The 
adobe church and convent at Hawikuh also were almo§t completely uncov- 
ered by the Museum mentioned, showing them to have been an extensive 
establishment. 

The first baptisms at the newiy founded Hdwikuh mission were con- 
ducted on San Agustm’s day, 1629 (2* evidently August 28, the day of 
St. Augustine of Hippo). The three pioneer missionaries disappear from 
Zufii history after 1632, when Fray Francisco de Letrado, who also was a 
member of Perea's band and who had been Christianizing the Jumano, 
was assigned to the Zuni pro\ance, where, at Hdwikuh, he was murdered by 
the Indians, February 22, 1632. Fearing revenge, the Zuni fled to the 
summit of Tdaiydlane (“Com mountain”), four miles southeast of modern 
Zuni, which had been a refuge for the tribe in earlier time— notably when 
Coronado forced them to abandon Hdwikuh in 1540. Here the Zuni 
remained until about 1635, when they began to settle on the plain again; 
but no missionaries were re&tabKshed among them until the 1640's. 

The history of the Zuni during the next thirty years following 1632 is 
vague. Scholes believes that the missions were reestablished in the 1640’s. 
In 1661, Captain Diego de Traxillo visited the Zufii province in September, 
and found “that the natives were not attending the teaching of the doc- 
trine” (Hackett, Hist. Docs., in, p. 181). Fray Miguel Guevara served 
at Hdlona in 1665 and 1666. In the latter year, at the mission of Nuestra 
Senora de Candelaria of the pueblo of Hdlona was stationed a priest 
who served its visita (Mdtsaki or K'idkima?), together with Hdwikuh 
and another visita, evidently Kechipawan (Scholes in N. Mex. Hist. Rev., 
IV, pp. 45-58). About the year 1641, when the population was 1,200, it 
was stated that Zuni had been severely punished for having destroyed 
churches and convents and for having killed one of the ministers. This 
seems to hark back to 1632. In 1660-62, Fray Juan de la Ascension served 
at Hdwikuh, and ten years later there were two priests among the Zuni, 
one Fray Juan de Galdo, at Hdlona (1671-72), and the other. Fray Pedro de 
A\ila y Ayala, at Hdwikuh (1672). On October 7 of that year the Apache, 
or their cousins, the Navaho, raided the latter pueblo, beat out the brains 
of Fray Pedro with a bell while he was clinging to a cross, and burned the 
church. His remains were recovered by Fray Juan and taken to Hdlona, 
where they were interred. The mission of La Concepddn de Hdwikuh was 
henceforth abandoned. While a part of the pueblo itself probably con- 
tinued to be inhabited for a few years longer, and the church, convent. 
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and some of the rooms of the pueblo were used as sheepfolds, it was cer- 
tainly not occupied after 1680. 

The Zuni participated in the revolt of 1680-92, killing their missionary 
at Hdlona, Fray Juan de Bal, on August 10. At this time they occupied, 
in addidon to Halona (which was the seat of the mission of La Purifica- 
ci6n de la Viigen), Mitsaki, and K’idkima, the latter two being mere visitas 
of Hdlona. According to Vetancurt {Cronica, p. 321), La Concepcidn de 
Hiwikuh (‘ Aguico'’) was also an acdve mission at this dme, with a resident 
priest who escaped the massacre, although the church w’as burned. This 
seems to be an error, as it has been seen that the church w^as destroyed 
a decade previously when Fray Pedro de Avila y Ayala was killed. How- 
ever, there is traditional tesdmony of the Indians that a missionary of 
Zuhi, in order to save his life, agreed to be taken to their fordfied tillage on 
Com Mountain where he was found by the Spaniards under Don Diego de 
Vargas on November 11, 1692, when the Zuhi declared their allegiance. 
(See Davis, El Gringo ^ p. 79, note; Sigiienza y Gongora, Met curio Volante; 
Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, p. 182, note.) I was informed by the 
late F. H. Cushing that the Zuhi had a definite tradition of the affair which 
coincided closely with that given by Davis, here cited, but what would 
appear to give most color to the story is the statement that an altar with 
burning candles and other sacred objects w^ere found in a room by Vargas 
when the defensive village on Com Mountain capitulated. In substan- 
dadon of this is the almost utter impossibility of a Spanish priest escaping, 
as the chief Spanish settlement at this period was Santa Fe, 250 miles 
away, which was then in complete possession of the insurrectionists. 

In the revolt of 1696, the Zuni aided the Rio Grande rebels, but they 
were reduced to submission by Governor Pedro Rodriguez Cubero on July 
12, 1699. In a declaration by Fray Juan Alvarez, dated January 12, 1706, 
it was asserted that in the mission of Alona (the present Zuni), Fray Juan 
de Garaicoechea was alone, with about 1500 Christian persons, and that 
*‘the church is being built.” (Hackett, Hist. Docs., iii, pp. 376-377.) Doubt- 
less this is the church in the middle of present-day Zuhi, the walls of which 
are still standing. Kubler arbitrarily assumes “that the decrepit fabric 
in evidence today is identical with that described in 1666, burned in 
1680, rebuilt in 1699, and reoccupied finally in 1705,” but he disregards 
the declaration by Alvarez that the edifice w^as in process of building 
(not rebuilding) early in the year following- Nothing short of careful 
excavation could prove or disprove Mr. Kubler's guess. It is evident, at 
any rate, that the church was erected within the northern part of ancient 
Hilona, i. e., on the north bank of the Rio Zuhi. Excavations by the 
Hemenway Expedition in 1888-89 revealed many houses and human 
burials on the south bank. The house across the narrow street from the 
northeast comer of the adobe church, sometimes used as a kiva, has long 
been regarded by the Zuhi as the abode of the priest or priests when the 
old church was still in use. 

The Zuhi mission was first called Nuestra Sehora de la Candelaria, 
and La Limpia Concepdon de Alona (Halona), but its mission name was 
later changed to Nuestra Sehora de Guadalupe de Zuhi, which has been 
retained to this day, although only within very recent years has there been 
a resident Catholic priest and a habitable church. In 1744, Father Men- 
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cfiero reported tliat the Zuhi mission was administered by two fathers 
(Hackett, op. cit.^ p. 405). In 1754, Father Trigo mentioned the support 
given the padre of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de Zuni, or “the mission 
of El Zuni,” by the natives in the way of food, fuel, and servants {ihid., 
p. 465)* A report by Fray Pedro Serrano in 1761 dted Father Varo to the 
effect that the sad state of the Zuni mission was due to neglect on the 
part of the authorities, and that it had nearly 2,000 Indian fugitives from 
other missions “because of being oppressed by tyrannies” {ibid., p. 488). 
In 1780, Father Silvestre V^lez de Escalante was a missionary at Zuhi, 
and, as is well known, it was from there that Escalante, in 1776, left for 
Santa Fe to accompany Fray Francisco Atanasio Dominguez on the notable 
journey to the discovery of Utah lake. 

In addition to Zuhi, the tribe has four summer or farming villages, 
winch are occupied by nearly all the natives during a part of the year. 
These are H^shotatsinakwin (“Pictograph place”), Taw'yakwin (“Corn 
or Seed place”), K’iapkwainakwin (“Hot Springs place”)— commonly 
known as Pescado, Nutria, and Ojo Caliente, respectively— and the tiny 
T^k'yapoawa (“hilly ranch”) established about 1912 or 1914 between 
Zuhi and Ojo Caliente. The population of Zuhi recorded at various dates 
was: 1,617 1788, 1,935 in 1790-93, 2,716 in 1797-98, 1,470 in 1805, 1,530 

in 1871, 1,613 1890, 1,664 in 1910, and 2,252 in 1940. The tribe suffered 

greatly from epidemics of smallpox (especially in 1853 and in 1898-99), 
and in former years from Navaho depredations. The Zuhi reservation 
(including a Spanish grant of 17,581.25 acres) comprises 215,040 acres. 
In addition to the works dted above, consult those of the following in 
the Works Consulted: Benedict, Bunzel, Curtis, Cushing, Goldman, Hodge, 
Kroeber, Murdock, Parsons, Spier, J. Stevenson, and M. C. Stevenson. 

101. See note 28. If a perpetual fire were ever maintained by the 
Zuni, which is very doubtful, the practice no longer prevails. Such a cus- 
tom has persistently been attributed to Pecos, concerning which consult 
Curtis, North American Indian, xvii^ pp. 20-21. 

102. This information regarding snakes was taken directly from Perea's 
Verdadera Relacion of 1632 (see Appendix xxvj, showing that Benavides 
had available that important document when the revision of the Memorial 
was written and from which he derived his knowledge respecting the plant- 
ing of the first missions among the Zuni. The use of snakes as here 
described was of course not a form of idolatry, but was a method commonly 
employed by Indians for poisoning arrows. There is reason to believe, 
however, that snake ceremonies were at one time practiced not only by 
the Hopi, as at present, but by the Pueblo Indians generally. In his 
“Account of the Journey to the Provinces and Settlements of New Mexico, 
1583” (Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, p. 183), Espejo 
stated, in regard to Acoma: “In our honor they performed a very cere- 
monious mitote and dance, the people coming out in fine array. They 
performed many juggling feats, some of them very clever, with live snakes.” 
See also Hodge, “Snake-pens of Hawikuh.” For the employment of snakes 
in ceremony at Pecos, see Curtis, North American Indian, xvii, pp. 20-21, 
and for the Hopi consult Bourke, Fewkes, Stephen. 
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103. The use of the cross as a symbol by the Indians did not mean that 
it was due to Christian influence, for not infrequently it was employed to 
represent a star, and especially the Morning Star, and often cruciform 
prayer-sticks were used. Castaneda, referring to Zuni (Cibola), says: “As 
an emblem of peace, they make the sign of the cross.” (Hammond and Rey, 
Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, p. 253.) Again, “At Acuco, by a 
spring down in the valley, they have a cross two spans high and the thick- 
ness of a finger. It was made of wood and had a base one yard square 
around which were many small sticks adorned with plumes and many 
withered flowers torn into small pieces. 

“At a tomb outside the pueblo of Tutahaco, where it seemed that 
some one had been buried recently, there was another cross at the head. 
It was made of ttvo small sticks tied together with cotton thread, and there 
were many dry and crumbled flowers. I say that in my opinion they have 
gained, in some way or other, some light of the cross of Christ, our 
Redeemer. This may have come by way of India, whence these natives 
came.” (Ibid., 280.) In his famous letter to Viceroy Mendoza, written 
at Hdwikuh, August 3, 1 540, Coronado wrote that he sent a cross, through 
his army-master, to the Zuni at Hawikuh on approaching that pueblo, 
telling them that they need not fear {ibid., 167). This time, however, the 
proffer of the cross proved ineffectual, for a battle ensued. Later, after 
the Zuni had been subjected to some slight Christian contact, Espejo found 
“many well-built crosses in all these pueblos, because Coronado had been 
in this land” (Luxin, Expedition into New Mexico, 1^82-8^, pp- S9-90). 
The crosses had been maintained by the Mexican Indians who had been 
left behind when Coronado finally left the Zuni province in 1542. Onate, 
in 1598, also found crosses in the Zuni pueblos, “which the Indians rever- 
ence and to which they are accustomed to make the same offerings as to 
their idols, which consist of flour [prayer-meal], small sticks painted with 
different colors [prayer-sticks], and turkey-feathers.” (See Hodge, History 
of Hawikuh, and authorities therein dted.) 

104. Roque de Figueredo. Beristdin y Souza states that this friar came 
to New Mexico in 1604 with Juan de Onate {Biblioteca, i, p. 442), but it 
would appear that this is definitely an error, for there is no evidence that 
Figueredo was in New Mexico prior to 1629. There is no mention of him 
in any of the Onate documents before that date. Bandelier asserts that 
Figueredo did not accompany Onate, a statement strongly reinforced by 
Scholes and others. In 1623, he was definitor in the plenary assembly of 
the definitors held in Mexico that year which elected Benavides to the cus- 
todianship of New Mexico (see Appendix m). Figueredo did come to New 
Mexico with Perea's band of missionaries in 1629, and he is further men- 
tioned by Fray Juan de Prada in a petition written at the convent of San 
Francisco, Mexico, September 26, 1638, as one who afforded him informa- 
tion regarding New Mexico (Hackett, Hist, Docs., iii;, p. 106). See note 71. 

105. Moqui Nation. A body of Indians occupying a group of pueblos 
in northeastern Arizona. They call themselves Hopituh, or Hdpituh Shi- 
numo, “Peaceful people,” “Moqui” being an opprobrious epithet of indef- 
inite signification and of alien origin either from the Queres tongue 
(Mdstchd in Laguna, Mo-ts in Acoma, Mdtsi in Sia, Gochiti, and San Felipe. 
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etc, whence Espejo's '‘Mohace’* and “Mohoce” and Onate’s ‘‘Mohoqui”), 
or from that of the Zuhi (Ahmukwe), The definition of “Moqui"’ has been 
variously given to be “smallpox people,” “dead people,” “stinking 
people,” and “excrement people,” but none of these seems to be accurate. 
It should be remembered, however, that the Spanish explorers learned of 
the Hopi from the Zuhi. On the derivation, see Harrington, “Note on the 
Names Moqui and Hopi,” Amer, Anthropologist, Jan.-Mar., 1945. 

It was concluded by Bandelier and Cushing that the province of 
Totonteac, mentioned by Fray Marcos de Niza in 1539, was identical with 
the province of Tusayan, or the Hopi country, which was first visited by 
white men in the summer of 1540 when Francisco Vasquez Coronado dis- 
patched Pedro de Tovar, with Fray Juan de Padilla and a few horsemen 
and foot-soldiers, from Cibola (Zuhi) to investigate the group of pueblos 
toward the west or northwest of whi^ they had heard at Zuhi. The little 
party remained in Tusaydn (Tu^an, Tucano, Tusayan, Tuzan) several 
days, meanwhile learning from the Indians of the existence of the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado beyond, and returned to Cibola within 30 days. 

The distance from Cibola to Tusaydn, as given by Coronado's 
chroniclers, varies from 20 to 35 leagues. The actual distance from Hdwi- 
kuh (Coronado’s Granada, Perea’s Zibola) to Awdtobi, or Awdtovi, the first 
of the Tusaydn or Hopi (Moqui) villages encountered after 1540, is 
approximately 150 miles, so that all the estimates given are below the actual 
distance. It is not to be assumed, however, that the Tusayan of Coronado’s 
time is not identical with the tribal habitat of the present Hopi Indians; as 
has repeatedly been asserted, and as the above range from 20 to 35 leagues 
will further indicate, but little reliance can be placed on the distances 
given by the early explorers. 

For the route followed, see Bartlett, Katherine, “How Don Pedro de 
Tovar Discovered the Hopi ...” in Plateau, xii, no. 2, Jan., 1940. None 
of the names of the seven Hopi \illages of Tusaydn is recorded by Coro- 
nado’s people, so that it is not positively known which seven pueblos were 
inhabited by the tribe at that early period. Diego Perez de Luxan of the 
Espejo party of 1583 relates that the Hopi informed the Spaniards that the 
first of their pueblos, coming from Zuni, had been destroyed by Coronado’s 
men. This seems to have been Kawaika. Francisco Sdnchez Chamuscado 
visited Zuni in 1581, as we have seen, but he did not continue his journey 
to Tusaydn (Asay or Osay, as he calls it), on account of the snow. 

At this point a word may be said about the name Tusaydn, several 
attempts at determining the etymology of which have been made. Now, 
Coronado and his followers, who first employ the name, learned it from 
the Zuni of Cibola, and Chamuscado heard of his Asay or Osay (T-osay- 
an?) from the same source. I have already shown (“The Early Navajo and 
Apache,” American Anthropologist, July, 1895), and my proofs have since 
been materially strengthened, that the Navaho were unknown to the Span- 
iards before Onate’s time (1598), although they repeatedly crossed what 
later became Navaho territory, so that, coupled with the evidence that 
the Spaniards learned of Tusayan from the Zuni, the resemblance between 
the Navaho Tasaun or Zilh Tasaun, “the country of isolated buttes,” and 
Tusaydn would seem to be fortuitous. Whether or not the name had its 
origin in Asa (compare Asay, above), the important Tansy Mustard clan 
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of the Hopi (which came from the Rio Grande valley and l^^ft part of 
their people at the Zuni pueblo of Hiwikuh, where they became known 
as the Aiaho clan of that pueblo), I do not assert, but the suggestion is 
offered for what it may be worth. The Franciscan fathers of St. Michaels 
mission, Arizona, whose knowledge of the Navaho is most extensive, have 
stated that “it would seem plausible that the Navaho have their homes in 
the Southwest about five hundred years.” (Ethnologic Dictionary^ p. 30.) 

The next Spanish explorer to visit the Hopi people was Antonio de 
Espejo, in 1583, as above mentioned- Espejo's direction from Zuni, like 
that of some of Coronado’s narrators, was “westward,” and the distance 28 
leagues, which occupied four days. The Mohoce or Mohace of this 
explorer consisted of five large villages, the population of one of which, 
Aguato (Ahuato, Zaguato, Awatobi, “High Place of the Bow Clan”), he 
estimated at 50,000, which was about two ciphers too many. The names of 
the other four “Mohace” towns are not given. The Indians had evidently 
forgotten the horses of Tovar and Cirdenas of forty years before, since they 
now became frightened at them, building a stone corral, at the instance of 
the Spaniards, in order that the ferocious beasts might be kept in check! 
The Hopi presented Espejo with quantities of native cotton kilts, for 
which they were celebrated then as now. 

Espejo was followed by Juan de Onate, who left the Rio Grande on 
October 23, 1598, and proceeded by way of Zuni to the Provinda de 
Mohuqui, whose inhabitants submitted to the acts of obedience and vas- 
salage on November 15. Their spiritual welfare was assigned to Fray Juan 
Claros, this being the first formal attempt to gather the Hopi to the Chris- 
tian fold, although nothing in the way of sending active missionaries to 
Tusaydn was accomplished for nearly a generation later. It would appear 
from Onate’s itinerary (Doc, Ined. de Indies^ xvi, pp. 274-275) that there 
were only four “Mohuqui” pueblos at this time, and little aid is given by 
the Obediencia y vasallaje d Su Magestad por los indios de la Provinda de 
Mohoqui, of November 15, 1598 (ibid., p. 137), since names of the villages 
are confounded with those of the chiefs: “Panaumi, Hoynigua, Xuynuxd, 
Patigui, Aguatuyba,* capitanes de los Pueblos de esta Provincia que son y se 
Uaman Naybi (Oraybi), Xumupavi, Cuanrabi, Esperiez.” The identi- 
fication of Aguatuyba (Awatobi), Oraybi, and Xumupavi (Shongopovi) is 
certain, but whether Cuanrabi was intended for Walpi, which certainly 
existed at this time, is doubtful. Fortunately, in a testimonio forming part 
of the “Memorial sobre el descubrimiento del Nuevo Mexico y sus aconte- 
dmientos— Anos desde 1595 d 1602” (Doc. Ined. de Indies, xvi, p. 207), 
which was made in the interest of Onate, and which, although apparently 
pertaining to Chamuscado’s discoveries more likely relates to the entrada 
of Espejo, the following Hopi pueblos are mentioned: Aguato (Awatobi), 
Gaspe (Gualpe, Walpi), Comupavi (Shongopovi), Majanani (Mishong- 
novi), and Olalla (Oraibi), thus accounting for all the pueblos occupied 
by the Hopi at the close of the sixteenth century and indeed for many 
years later. 

We now reach the period of Benavides, during which Tusayin, so 
far as is known, remained as in Espejo’s time, for no effort to establish 
missions among the Hopi was made until Fray Estevan de Perea assumed 
the custodianship of the province. It is learned from his Segunda Relacidn 
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(see our Appendix xxv) that the journey to found the missions in the new 
field to the west was made from Santa Fe, beginning June 23, 1629; the 
party reached Acoma (36 leagues) and Zuni (56 leagues), at which pueblos 
the missionaries assigned to them were left, the remainder, consisting of 
Fray Francisco de Porras, Fray Andres Gutierrez, Fray Cristdbal de la Con- 
cepcion, and Fray Francisco de San Buenaventura (the latter is not men- 
tioned by Perea as having been a member of the Hopi party) “with their 
crucifixes at the neck and staffs in their hands/’ accompanied by twelve 
soldiers, continuing to the Hopi or Moqui country (80 — 56 = 24 leagues 
from Zuni), where they arrived on St. Bernard’s day (August 20). In 
honor of the occasion, the name of the saint was applied to Awitobi, the 
first village reached, which name it retained throughout its mission history 
of half a century. In which of the other four Hopi pueblos missions were 
established at this dme is not positively known. (See notes 106 and 107.) 
But it is clear that Fray Alonso de Posada was at Awdtobi between the 
spring of 1653 and 1655, Fray Jacinto de Monpean, about 1662, and 
Fray Jos^ de Espeleta in 1663. 

Oraibi, about 1641, had a very good church and convent, it was said, 
and was accredited with a population of 1,236. From about 1630-1640, it 
was served by Fray Bartolom^ Romero. Awitobi, with a population of 900, 
had a church and convent, and Walpi was its visita. Shongopovi and its 
visita, Mishongnovi, had churches and a convent, with 830 inhabitants. In 
1666, San Miguel de Oraibi had a friar-priest “who will administer it and 
also a visita; and also, for lack of a friar, he looks after the pueblo of 
Moxainavi [Mishongnovi] in which there is a convento and also a visitaN 
A priest was at Shongopovi, which also had a visita^ the friar, in 1661, 
being Fray Jos^ de Espeleta, who was at Oraibi from 1669-72. Oraibi was 
served by Fray Jos^ de Trujillo in 1672. 

The missions of the Hopi country in 1680 (the name “Tusaydn” had 
meanwhile fallen into disuse), as recorded by Vetancurt (Crdnzca, pp. 321- 
322), were: San Bernardino de Ahuatohi, 26 leagues from Zuni, population 
800, Fray Jos6 de Figueras (Figueroa), alias de la Concepcion, native of 
Mexico, killed in the rebellion. San Bartolome de Xongopabi (Shongo- 
povi), 7 leagues beyond (at Middle Mesa), with Moxainabe (Mishong- 
novi) as a visita; large church, population 500; Jos6 Trujillo, native of 
Cddiz, killed in the rebellion. San Francisco de Oraybe (Oraibi), toward 
the west; last convento of Moqui; 14,000 (I) gentiles before their conver- 
sion, but they were consumed by pestilence; “tenia en €l una aldea llamada 
Gualpimas [Gualpi mas] de mil y doscientas personas,’’ which means that 
Gualpi (Wipi) was its visita with a population of more than 1,200; Father 
Fray Josd de Espeleta and Father Fray Agustin de Santa Maria were the 
missionaries murdered; the church was reduced to ashes. 

It has thus been seen that the Hopi were active participants in the 
great revolt, not one of their missionaries escaping, so far as is known. 
Awdtobi met its ultimate fate late in 1700, when, owing to the attitude of 
its people toward the other Hopi and to the fact that they had been encour- 
aging the Spaniards to send missionaries, the natives of the other Hopi 
villages fell upon them before daybreak, killed many of the inhabitants, 
and distributed the survivors (mostly women and children) among the 
other pueblos, Mishongnori receiving most of them. (For an account of 
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the native tradition and its verification by archaeological excavations^ see 
Fewkes in lyth Report Bur. Amer. Ethnology, pt. ji, p. 592 ei seq.) Awitobi 
was henceforth abandoned, but the walls of the mission church of San 
Bernardo, or San Bernardino, as it has sometimes been called, are still 
standing to a height of several feet on Antelope or Jeditoh mesa. (Impor- 
tant excavations have been conducted at Aw^tobi (or Awitovi) by Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, 1935-39, the results of which are being 
published. From the historical and structural point of \iew’, the mono- 
graph on the Awdtobi mission buildings, by Ross G. Montgomery, will be 
especially complete and valuable.) The pueblos of Walpi, Mishongnovi, 
Shongopovi, and Oraibi do not occupy their sixteenth and seventeenth 
century sites nearer the feet of the mesas, but, following the revolt, doubt- 
less in fear of Spanish vengeance, their inhabitants built new towns on the 
summits, where they still stand. 

It has been stated in pre\ious notes that many Indians fled from the 
Rio Grande to the Hopi during the revolt. Some of these built the town of 
Paydpki on the Middle Mesa, but were brought back and settled at Sandia 
in 1748. About the year 1700, the pueblo of Hano w^as established on the 
East Mesa by Tewa from the Rio Grande, on the in\itation of the Walpi 
people. Here they have lived uninterruptedly since, and although inter- 
married considerably with the Hopi, they retain their native tongue and 
many of their distinctive tribal rites and customs (see note 22). Twu of the 
pueblos, Sichdmovi on the East Mesa, and Shipadlovi on the Middle Mesa, 
are of comparatively modem origin, having been established about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Thus the Hopi pueblos, or the 
province of Tusayin, today consist of: Walpi, Sichumovi, and Hano (fre- 
quently but improperly called Tewa, the name of the people), on the East 
Mesa; Mishongnori, Shupaulovi, and Shongbpovi, on the Middle Mesa; 
Oraibi on the West or Oraibi Mesa, and two pueblos, Hotavila and Pakabi, 
built in recent years by conservatives from Oraibi, to the westw^ard. Also 
may be included in the Hopi pueblo group the summer settlement of 
Moenkapi, northwest of Oraibi. This village w^as probably that mentioned 
in 1604 by Onate under the name Rancho de los Gandules (Doc. Ined. de 
Indies, xvi, p. 276), while Fray Francisco Garcbs (see Elliott Coues’ trans- 
lation of his Diary) referred to it in 1776 as Muqui concabe and Munqui 
concabe. The total Hopi population (including the Tewa of Hano) in 
1940 was 3,444. 

106. Francisco de Porras. Bom at Villanueva de los Infantes, Spain; 
took the habit of his order in the convent of Nuestro Padre San Fran- 
cisco, Mexico, September 12, 1606, where he was master of novices for five 
years, 1623 1^28 (according to Vetancurt, cited below; Perea says he was 

master for six years), when he wras granted permission to accompany Perea 
to New Mexico. Andres Gutibrrez and Cristbbal de la Concepcibn, who 
had made their novitiate under him, accompanied him thither, the three, 
together with Francisco de San Buenaventura, being assigned to the Moqui 
(Hopi) pueblos. Regarding their labors in that distant province, see 
Perea’s Segunda Relacidn (1633), Appendix xxv. They reached the Hopi 
pueblo of Awatobi on Saint Bernard’s day (August 20) of 1629, hence the 
mission name San Bernardo, or San Bernardino, by which that pueblo was 
knowm until it w^as destroyed by the other Hopi in 1700. 
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Forras is declared to have immediately cured a case of blindness in a 
Hopi boy by spitting on his hand, rolling a little mud, and placing it on 
the eyes of the lad while uttering the word ‘'Epheta'' —resulting in the con- 
version of a thousand of the Indians. This was at Awatobi, where Forras, 
apparently, was stationed. But the old men, evidently angered at the loss 
of power through the adherence of so many of their tribe to the mission- 
aries, poisoned some food, which the friar ate. Realizing his fate, he 
immediately went to Fray Francisco de San Buenaventura, who adminis- 
tered the last sacraments. While repeating the Fsalm 'Tn Te, Domine 
speravi” he expired. The date of his death is June 28, 1633 (Vetancurt, 
Menologioj pp. 211-213). 

At the time of the Pueblo rebellion of 1680, there were missions at 
San Bernardo de Ahuatobi (Awatobi, where Forras had been stationed); 
San Bartolom^ de Xongopabi (Shongdpovi, the Xumupavi of Onate, 1598), 
with a visita at Moxainabe (Mishongnovi); and San Francisco de Oraibi, 
with a visita at Walpi. If these missions were established by the three Fran- 
ciscans above mentioned, it is probable that Fray Cristobal and Fray Andres 
were setded at Shongopovi and Oraibi. Francisco de San Buenaventura, 
the lay religious, however, evidently assisted Forras at Awatobi, since the 
latter would not have had the opportunity of seeking his aid after finding 
that he had been poisoned, had Francisco de San Buenaventura resided even 
at Walpi, which, while the nearest village to Awdtobi, was several miles 
away. See Vetancurt, Cronica, pp. 321-322. 

An account of the missions mentioned above is given by Vetancurt, 
Cronica^ pp. 321-322. See also Perea, Relaciones, 1632-33, the chief source 
for the planting of these missions, in our Appendix xxv. Bancroft, Arizona 
and New Mexico, p. 161, note, mentions Juan de la Torre [y Castro] as 
apparendy one of Perea’s companions; but Torre did not make his vows 
in Mexico until May 4, 1629— after F^rea had reached New Mexico. See 
Vetancurt, Menologio, pp. 430, 466. C/, Stephen, Alexander M., Hopi 
Journal 0/ . . . , ed. by Elsie Clews Parsons. A brief bibliography of the 
Hopi will be found in Murdock. 

107. Francisco de Letrado. Bom at Talavera de la Reina, Spain; 
went to Mexico, but finding the natives converted, proceeded to New 
Mexico in 1629 with Fray Estevan de Perea, the newly appointed cus- 
todian; was assigned to the Jumano, east of the Rio Grande, building a 
church and a house for the priests, that is, the pueblo of the Humanas, 
now the ruin known as Gran Quivira. Later he was sent to the Zuni, where 
two churches were established— one at Hiwikuh, where Letrado was 
stationed (Vetancurt, Cronica, p. 321), the other evidently at Hdlona. 
Learning of a tribe known as the Zipias (see Scholes, Church and State, 
pp. 108, 119-120; Hodge, History of Hdwikuh, p. 123), he applied for per- 
mission to go among them, but was refused. Fray Martin de Arvide being 
sent in his stead. On Sunday, February 22, 1632 (a hundred years to a day 
before Washington was bora), the Indians appeared to delay in attending 
mass. Fray Frandsco, impatient, and probably of a fiery and zealous 
nature, went out to urge them. He met some idolaters, and began to 
chide them. He saw at once that they were bent on killing him, so he knelt 
down, holding in his hands a small crudfix, and continued the remon- 
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strance while in this attitude. The Indians shot him dead with arrows, 
carried oiff the corpse and scalped it, parading the scalp afterward at the 
usual dances. (Consult Vetancurt, Cronica, pp. 320-321; iderUj Menologio, 
pp. 52-53; Bandelier, Doc. Hist. Zuni Tribe, pp. 96-97.) 

As evidenced by an inscription on El Morro, or Inscription Rock, 35 
miles east of Zuhi, on the road to Acoma, first given in garbled form by 
Gen. James H. Simpson (after a drawing by R. H. Kem) in Senate Ex. 
Doc. no. 64, ^ist Congress, ist session, pL 68, and later illustrated by 
Charles F. Lummis in his Some Strange Corners, p. 180, almost immediate 
steps were taken to avenge Letrado’s death. Francisco de la Mora Ceballos, 
governor at the time, dispatched to Zuni a handful of soldiers under the 
maestro de campo, Tomds de Albizii, together with a few priests. Stopping 
at Inscription Rock, one Lujdn, a soldier with a talent for petrography, 
carved the following, still remarkably well preserved: 

Se pasaron d 2^ de Marzo de 16^2 afios 
They passed on 23 of March of 1632 years 
d la Benganza de Muerte del Padre Letrado. 
to the avenging of the death of the father Letrado. 

For a comparison of this wdth the '‘copy’' made in 1849 for General 
Simpson, see Goues, On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer, ii, p. 376 et seq., 
and accompanying plates. See also, for other illustrations and translations, 
Lummis, Some Strange Corners, pp. 180-181, fig. 9; Hoopes and Broomall 
in Proceedings of the Delaware County Institute of Science, i, no. 1; Hodge, 
History of Hdwikuh, pi. xxni; Benavides, Memorial (1630), Ayer ed., pi. 
xliii, xliv. 

There has been much discussion in regard to the actual year in "which 
Letrado was murdered by the Zuni. The evidence in favor of both 1630 
and 1632 has been ably presented by Bandelier {Doc. Hist. Zuni Tribe, 
p. 98 et seq.), but there is no longer any doubt that it was in the year 1632. 
Recently a document was revealed stating that in September, 1632, testi- 
mony was given by Capt. Francisco (?) de Santa Cruz, Alonso de Varela, Fr. 
Agustfn de Cuellar, Capt, Francisco de Madrid, and by several Indians— 
Marta y Saitd, Ana Aguaico (Hawikuh?), Maria Yuyanto, and Maria Mayu- 
tina, certifying the death of Father Letrado. (Documentos Varios, ff. 45-47, 
Museo National, Mexico.) Moreover, since Perea’s Relacion came to light 
some years ago, showing that Letrado was not the first missionary to the 
Zuni pueblos, and that it must have taken Letrado more than a year to 
build the church for the Jumano and to baptize the members of that tribe, 
it is certain that the year was 1632 and that the avenging party was sent 
from Santa Fe as soon as the news reached the capital, rather than two 
years later. Vetancurt {Menologio, pp. 52-53) records February 22, 1632, 
as the date of Letrado’s death. His account of Letrado is as follows: “El 
venerable padre fray Francisco Letrado, natural de Talavera de la Reina, 
hijo de la Santa Prorinda de Castilla, pas6 con deseo de convertir almas 
para Dios a la Provincia del Santo Evangelio; y viendo que estaban con- 
vertidos, deda que su intento prindpal era buscar que convertir, y as! 
paso al Nuevo-M^xico el ano de 1628 con los treinta religiosos qne fueron 
A la conversion. Entro en la nueva conversion de los humanas; bautizd i 
muchos; edifico iglesia y morada para religioso; y habiendo oido dedr que 
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en Zuni (provinda populosa) habia que convertir, pidi6 el pasar i ella, 
donde juntd en dnco pueblos muchos infieles que catequizo y bautizo. 
Estando ya instruidos, no le permitia su £er\m dejar de buscar nuevas con- 
versiones: pidid licenda para pasar d los Zipias; y paredendole al custodio 
que seria de mas servido i Dios que acabase la obra empezada donde 
estaba, no le concedio la licenda. Envio al padre fray Martin de Arvide, 
que pasando por alli le quedo el padre Letrado muy envidioso, y le rogaba 
le dejase despachar al prelado para la permuta; pero Dios nuestro Senor, 
que ispone las cosas segun sus investigables juidos, permido que se que- 
dase el uno, y se fuese, por la obedienda, el otro, para darles la corona d 
entrambos. Un domingo de cuaresma, viendo que tardaban algunos en 
venir d misa, sali6 d buscarlos: encontrd con unos idolatras, y encendido en 
fer^'or les empezd d predicar; y viendo se conjuraban d quitarle la vida, con 
un Cristo pintado en una cruz que traia.al cuello para su defensa, puesto 
de rodillas y encomenddndose al Senor, murid predicando, fiechado. No 
fud hallado su cuerpo de los soldados cristianos, porque los bdrbaros se lo 
ilevaron, quitdndole de la cabeza la piel para sus bailes gentilicos. 
Deseando tener alguna reliquia, vieron que por el aire cayd en manos de 
los soldados una cuerda, que la dividieron en pedazos. Padecid d 22 de 
Febrero del ano de 1632.” 

Another account is given by Fn Pedro de Frias in his Relacion del 
Martirio de Treinta y vn Martires, Religiosos, y Terceros, published in 
Madrid in 1653, of which a facsimile of the first of its two folio pages is 
reproduced in Wagner, The Spanish Southwest, 1, pi. xlix {Quivira Society 
Publications, vii). Dr. Wagner gives also a translation of Frias’ account of 
the murder of Letrado and Arvide, and mentions another account of the 
murder in Fr. Caspar de la Fuente, Historia del capitulo general que cele- 
brd la religion serdfica en la imperial Toledo este ano de 16^^. Madrid, 
1633. Frias records Ocana as the birthplace of Letrado, whereas others give 
Talavera de la Reina, both of which, however, are in Toledo province, 
Nueva Castilla. 

108. See notes 73, go, and 93. 

109. See the Biography of Benavides, pp. 7-10 herein, and compare 
par^praph XLvn. 

no. See paragraphs xxxdc and xl, and note 105. The ‘'Apache In- 
dians” here mentioned by Benavides were obviously the Navalio, early 
referred to as the Apaches de Navajd. 

111. Apache. The name of this most southerly division of the Atha- 
pascan stock, the northernmost members of which still reside in northern 
Canada, is said to be derived from a Yuman term signifying “fighting 
men,” but, as the name is first used by the Spaniards of New Mexico, about 
500 miles from the Yuma country bordering the Rio Colorado, it seems 
more likely that the popular designation may have come from the Zuni 
name Apachu, signifying “enemies,” the term by which the Navaho are 
known to the Zuni. The name Apache has also been applied, in combina- 
tion, to tribes of the Yuman stock, as Apache Yumas, Apache Mohaves, 
etc. No group of tribes has been so completely confused by writers, owing 
to the fact that their popul^ names were derived largely firom local or 
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temporary habitat, regardless of their shifting propensities; hence some of 
the common names of apparently different Apache tribes or bands are 
synonymous, or practically so, while others are collective; again, as 
employed by some writers, a name may include much more or much le^ 
than when employed by others. The appended list will ser\’e in a measure 
to explain the various Apache divisions, exclusive of the Navaho who in 
later times came to be regarded as an independent Athapascan tribe. 

J. Vaqueros, This name was first employed by Castano de Sosa in 
1590 to designate the buffalo-hunting Apache of eastern New Mexico and 
w^estem Texas. They were the *‘Quereches, 6 baqueros c|ue ^dven en 
tiendas de cueros adobado, entre el ganado de Cibola; es infinita gente los 
Apiches,’^ of Onate (1599), and therefore identical with the Querechos of 
Coronado (1541), the latter name being the Pecos generic Tdgu-keresh for 
Ae Apache, or the specific Keretsd for the Navaho tribe. They consisted, 
in whole or in part, of the tribes later known as Mescaleros, Jicarillas, 
Faraones, Lipanes, and Llaneros—in other words, all the Apache who sub- 
sisted largely on the buffalo. For the Texas dirisions of the Apache, see 
William Edward Dunn, “Apache Relations in Texas, 1718-1750,“ in Texas 
Historical Association Quarterly, xrv, pp. 198-274; and Bolton, Athanase 
de Mezieres and the Louisiana-T exas Frontier, iy68-jy8o. 

a. Of those mentioned, the Mescaleros (so named from their custom of 
eating mescal bread) seem to have been first mentioned by this name about 
the middle of the eighteenth century; they ranged from about eastern 
central New Mexico in the north to the Bolson de Mapimi, Chihuahua, in 
the south, and far into Texas; they are now on a reservation in Otero 
county, southern New Mexico. 

b. The Jicarillas, or Xicanllas, were first mentioned in 1706, the name 
being derived from the small cup-shape baskets (jicaras) which they manu- 
facture. They were the northernmost of all the Apache, ranging north, 
northeast, and east of Taos, in northeastern New Mexico, southern Colo- 
rado, and southwestern Kansas, where they came in contact with the Ute 
and Comanche. They are now on a reservation in Rio Arriba and Sando- 
val counties, northwestern New Mexico. 

c. The Faraones {i.e, “Pharaohs”) are no longer known, but they 
were very troublesome to the Rio Grande settlements early in the eight- 
eenth century when they found shelter in the Sandia mountains, east of the 
Rio Grande, and in the Sierra de los Ladrones west of that stream. The 
name was probably collective rather than specific, including several vagrant 
bands of Mescaleros, Mimbrenos, and probably MogoUones, but as the 
various designations were indiscriminately given to any Indians seen in the 
regions which suggested the names of the respective bands, this cannot be 
determined to a nicety. Orozco y Berra gave Yuta-jenne as the native name 
of the Faraones or Faraonas, a term which he applies also to the Navaho 
but which seems to suggest more specifically the Ute (Uta, Yuta, Utah). 

d. The Llaneros, or “Plainsmen,” were an eastern division of the 
Apache, roaming the Llano Estacado of eastern New Mexico and western 
Texas, and extending southward into Coahuila. They comprised three 
divisions, the Nataje, Lipan, and Llanero proper, now known only as the 
Nadiisha (Nataje), or Kiowa Apache, and the Lipan. The former, number- 
ing 139, are under the Kiowa agency, Oklahoma; the principal remnant of 
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the lipan are now with the Mescaleros in New Mexico, numbering 20, 
while 8 others are recorded as living in “other states/’ evidently referring 
to Oklahoma, where they are incorporated with the remnant of the 
Tonka wa. 

IL Chiricahua. One of the most important divisions of the Apache 
group, so called from their former mountain home (ts'ihlj “mountain”; 
kawdy “great”) in southeastern Arizona. Their own name is Aiaha^ or 
Hayd-a. The Chiricahua were the most warlike of all the Arizona Indians, 
their raids extending into New Mexico, and throughout southern Arizona, 
northern Chihuahua, and northeastern Sonora. Divisions were known as 
Warm Springs or Ojo Caliente Apache, Coppermine Apache, Mimbrenos, 
and Mogollones. Among their well-known warriors were Mangas Colo- 
radas, Victorio, Nan^, Loco, Cochise, Chato, Natchez or Nachai, Bonito, 
and Gerdnimo. The tribe was removed to San Carlos reservation in 1876, 
because a couple of their number became drunk and killed the two white 
ruffians who sold them whisky. Ten years of hostility followed, and after 
the final round-up the leaders and their families were confined to Florida 
and Alabama, and later sent to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, thence to the Mesca- 
lero reservation in New Mexico. Most of the tribe is under the San 
Carlos agency, Arizona, but the Apache divisions are no longer separately 
enumerated. (See Opler, An Apache Life-way^ with bibliography; Lock- 
wood, The Apache Indians,) One of the divisions of the Chiricahua are 
the: 

a, Pinalehos, or Arivaipas, named respectively from the Pinaleno 
range and Arivaipa creek, in southeastern Arizona, where they formerly 
lived. The native name of this dirision is Tchi-kun, signifying “juniper,” 
from an important “clan,” hence, probably through misunderstanding, the 
popular Spanish name of the tribe, meaning “pinery people.” like the 
rest of the Chiricahua, the Pinalehos are so mixed with the other Apache of 
the White Mountain reservation that they can no longer be segregated. 
They should not be confounded with the Pinal Coyoteros. 

III. Coyoteros. So named, it is said, from their former habit of sub- 
sisting partly on coyotes, but this is doubtless erroneous. The name has 
been applied very indiscriminately, but is generally accepted to mean those 
Apache originally living in what is now the southern part of the White 
mountains of Arizona, between San Carlos creek and the Gila, although 
they ranged practically throughout the limits of the state. They numbered 
528 in igio, but are no longer separately reported in official returns. 

Pinal Coyoteros. These were so called because they were supposed to 
have been a part of the Coyoteros, usually inhabiting the Pinal mountains 
between Pinal and Pinto creeks and Salt river, although they were some- 
times found pretty far from home. The name was also used synonymously 
with Ton to Apache, but not with Apache Tonto, which was the name of 
three or four mixed bands, principally of Yuman blood. The Spanish 
name Tonto (“stupid, ignorant, foolish”) applied to these people is a 
misnomer. Their own name, Dilzhay, or Deldje^ signifying “red ant,” was 
evidently originally the name of a “clan.” The Tontos under the San 
Carlos and Camp Verde schools were officially reported to number 700 in 
1910, but they are now classed merely as “Apache.” The well-known 
“Tonto Basin” in Arizona derived its name from the tribe. 
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IV, Gilenos. As will be seen (paragraph xLivj, this name was first 
applied by Benavides to the Apache of the upper vraters of the Gila in 
New Mexico— possibly those who later became knoivn as the Tchi$hi~dinne, 
or Warm Springs Apache, of whom Victorio and Nan^ were famous war- 
riors in 1880-8S, Forty or fifty years ago the name Giieno specifically desig- 
nated a small band living east of the Chiricahua, about the Rio Gila in 
southwestern New Mexico, and generally all of the Gila river Indians 
including parts of the Coyoteros, MogoUones, Pinal Coyoteros, Chiricahua, 
and Mimbrenos, and even the Pima of another stock. Tlie name, therefore, 
has no ethnic significance. 

V, Mimbrenos. While the principal habitat of this division of the 
Chiricahua Apache was in the mountains from which they derived their 
name (the Mimbres), they roamed over an extensive territory from both 
sides of the Rio Grande in New Mexico southward into Coahuila, and 
westward to the present White mountains in Arizona. They are identical 
with the Coppermine Apaches of some writers, and with a part of the 
Gilenos of others. The celebrated warrior **Mangas Colorado*' {Mangas 
Coloradas, “Red Sleeves”) tvas a member of this band. 

VI, MogoUones. So called from their former range, the Mogolldn mesa 
and mountains extending from western New Mexico into eastern Arizona, 
which in turn received its name from Don Juan Ignado Flores Mogolldn, 
governor of New Mexico, 1712-15. As mentioned above, they were a 
Chiricahua band. 

As noted, the Apache groups of Arizona are no longer offidally 
segregated, being designated merely as “Apache.” But in order that the 
proportionate population of the several divisions of Arizona Apache 
may approximately be determined, the census returns of the Apache popu- 
lation for 1910 are given, as follows: Coyoteros, under San Carlos School, 
Arizona, 528; San Carlos Apaches, same school, 1,072; Tonto Apaches 
(including some Indians of Yuman affinity), same school, 582, and under the 
Camp Verde School, 118; White Mountain Apaches, under the Fort Apache 
School, 2,269; unclassified Apache under the Pima School, 59. Total 
Apache population in 1910, 6,258. In 1940, the Apache were offidally 
distributed as follows: Fort Apache reservation, Arizona, 2,987; San Carlos 
reservation, Arizona, 3,157; Jicarillas, in New Mexico, 761; Mescaleros, in 
New Mexico (including Chiricahua and a few Lipan), 806; Kiowa Apache 
on the Kiowa reservation, Oklahoma, 350; total, 8,061. Consult the writ- 
ings of Bourke, Gifford, Goodwin, ILockwood, Pichardo, Opler, and 
Thomas. 

11 2., See note 5. 

113. It should be understood that Benavides employs the term 
“Apache” to indude the Navaho; indeed, the latter are more spedfically 
referred to in the present instance than the Apache— before the two were 
designated by their distinguishing names. 

114. Of course, this comparison of the population of the Apache 
tribes with that of entire New Spain, or Mexico, is ridiculous. 

115. The number given is greatly exaggerated; indeed, a war-party of 
three hundred at that time might have been r^arded as of considerable 
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size. The North American Indians did not fight in hordes. Benavides 
here, as elsewhere, in both Memorials, obviously desires to show the vast 
importance of the mission field of New Mexico. See also paragraph xlvii. 

116. This statement is correct. Any warrior of sufficient influence 
could always raise and command a war-party. 

117. See note 72. 

118. See note 111, item rv. In the Memorial of 1630, Benavides 
describes the painting on the deerskin more specifically; the *s1cin “was 
very white and large; and painted in the middle of it was a sun of green 
color, with a cross on top; and below the sun was painted the moon in gray 
color with another cross on top'* (p. 43). The crosses were possibly 
designed to represent stars. See Appendix xiv. 

119. The father custodian seems to express the belief that the Chris- 
tianization of the Apache was already well under way; on the contrary, 
it is much more likely that no impression whatsoever was made on these 
Indians, and that our friend Sanaba, whom Benavides had already 
“regaled,” found it profitable, solely from a temporal point of view, to 
encourage the missionaries. In the Memorial of 1630, Benavides did not 
mention the assignment of Fray Martin de Espiritu Santo to the Gila 
Apache in 1628; but it is known that Fray Bartholom^ Romero and Fray 
Francisco Munoz, of Perea's band of missionaries, who reached New 
Mexico in the spring of the following year, were given charge of the 
“Apaches of Quinia and Manases,” named evidently after certain Navaho 
headmen. In paragraph xlviii we learn that the Apache of Quinia and 
of Manases lived 50 leagues or more beyond those “Apaches de Navajd” 
who previously had been reached in about a day's journey from Santa 
Clara pueblo, hence these two groups must also have been Navaho. In- 
deed, Benavides says that they were “of the same nation.” 

The missionary labors of these friars among the Navaho were in no 
wise of a permanent character, for as those people never lived in settled 
communities, their Christianization was next to impossible. We find, there- 
fore, that soon after entering this western territory, Romero, at least, took 
up residence in the Hopi pueblo of Oraibi, where he labored for more than 
ten years (Scholes, Church and State, p. 138). Of Fray Francisco de Munoz 
little seems to be known; there is evidence that he left New Mexico in the 
autumn of 1629. Later he served in Yucatan. Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned that the name of a Bartolom6 L6pez Romero is inscribed on El 
Morro (Lximmis, Strange Corners, p. 162), as likewise is that of one “Bar^i® 
Romelo,” 1641 (Simpson, Report, pi. 65). If either of these should prove 
to be the name of our Fray Bartolom^ Romero, it would be the only 
instance of a Spanish Franciscan inscribing his name on the rock. 

There is no evidence that the experiment of missionizing the Navaho 
Apache was ever repeated for a considerable time thereafter. During the 
next two and a half centuries, the Apache proper were entirely widiout 
the spiritual consolation which the father custodian was so desirous of 
ministering. A little light is shed on the cause of the desire of the savages 
for the “good medicine” which the missionaries were believed by them to 
be able to prescribe, in treating of the conversion of the Jumano (note 134). 
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Of the first missionary efforts in connection with the Apache, Perea 
(Verdadera Relacion, 1632; see Appendix xxv) says: “A la nacion de los 
Apaches, de Quinia, y Manases, fueron el Padre Baitholome Romero Lector 
de Theologia, y Fray Fracisco Munoz Predicador: y por ser la primera 
entrada en aquella nacion belicosa, y guerrera, les foe haziendo escolta don 
Francisco de Sylva [Nieto] Governador de aquellas pro\indas, con veinte 
soldados; si bien no fue necessaria la prevendon, porque de su parte faltb 
la resistenda, y sobib el agrado c6 que pedian el Santo Baptismo.’" See 
note 5. 

120. This was in the famous (or infamous) and appropriately named 
Jornada del Muerto, wLich lay east of the Rio Grande between Fray 
Cristdbal and Robledo, or the vidnity of wrhat later became Fort Selden, 
opposite “Cerro Robledo" on modem maps, sixty miles above El Paso, 
approach to the river between these points being cut off by the Fray Cristd- 
bal range and the Sierra de los Caballos. Until the Santa Fe railway W’as 
extended southward from Isleta to El Paso, this desert route was the terror 
of all travelers, and many a life has gone out in an endeavor to cross the 
inhospitable stretch of eighty miles. The spring to which attention is 
called is doubtless the “Ojo del Muerto” of the first half of the last century, 
which was situated in the mountains, five or six miles west of the road, to 
reach which one had to wind two or three miles down a narrow canon 
under exposure to attack by bands of the ^‘Apaches del Perrillo,” as Bena- 
vides terms those bands of the Mescaleros (mescal-eaters) which infested 
the region described. (See Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, 11, pp. 
72-74.) 

It is interesting to record information regarding the naming of the 
“Perrillo” water-hole, for the little dog to which Benavides alludes might 
otherwise be unknown to history. The sagacious canine was attached to 
Juan de Onate’s expedition to New Mexico in 1598, which, traveling up 
the Rio Grande valley, had entered the Jornada del Muerto and on May 
21 had buried Pedro Robledo, from which the cerro probably took its 
name. On the 2^d (only six leagues having been covered since Robledo's 
death, “por que ibamos fuera del Rio, dnco o seis leguas desviados, hada 
el Oriente a la mano derecha”), the following occurrence was recorded: 
“Este dia, con ocasidn de un perro que vino, enlodados los pies y manos, 
se buscaron aguaxes; y el capitan Villagran hallo uno, y Cristdbal Sanchez 
otro, no lejos de nosotros, hada el Rio; y empezo i enfermar de gota nues- 
tro Padre Comissario.” (Discurso de las Jomadas, Doc, Inid. de Indias, 
XVI, p. 248.) The detour of which Onate speaks is alluded to also by Bena- 
vides (Memorial of 1630, p. 16) when he says: “ . . . and we pass by way of 
them [the Apaches of the Perrillo] with less anxiety, until we reach the 
Rio del Norte again, on whose banks commence the setdements of New 
Mexico.” 

121. Navaho. The origin of the name Navaho is thus given by Edgar 
L. Hewett {American Anthropologist, n. s., viii, p. 193): “In the second 
valley south of the great pueblo and cliff village of Puye in the Pajarito 
Park, New Mexico, is a small pueblo min known to the Tewa Indians as 
Navahd, this being, as they claim, the original name of the village. The 
mined villages of this plateau are all Tewa of the pre-Spanish period. Tins 
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particular pueblo was well situated for agriculture, there being a consid- 
erable acreage of tillable land near by— far more than this small population 
would have utilized. The old trail across the neck of the mesa to the north 
is worn Mp-deep in the rocks, showing constant, long-continued use. I 
infer that Aese were the fields of not only the people of Navahfi but also 
of the more populous settlements beyond the great mesa to the north w^here 
tillable land is wanting. The Tewa Indians assert that name ‘Navahu’ 
refers to the large area of cultivated lands. This suggests an identity with 
Navajo which Fray Alonso de Benavides, in his Memorial on New Mexico 
published in 1650, applied to that branch of the Apache nation (‘Apaches 
de Navajd’) then living to the west of the Rio Grande, beyond the very sec- 
tion above mentioned- Speaking of these people Benavides says: ‘But these 
[Apaches] of Navajb are very great farmers [labradores]^ for that [is what] 
“Navajd” signifies— “great planted fields’" [sementeras grandes].' 

“TTiese facts may admit of two interpretations. So far as we know, this 
author was the first to use the name Navaho in literature, and he would 
have been almost certain to have derived it from the Pueblos of New Mex- 
ico among whom he lived as Father Custodian of the province from 1622 
[1625] to 1629, since the Navaho never so designated, themselves. The 
expression ‘the Apaches of Navajd’ may have been used to designate an 
intrusive band that had invaded Tewa territory and become intrenched in 
this particular valley- On the other hand, the Navaho, since the pastoral 
life of post-Spam*sh times was not then possible to them, may have been so 
definitely agriculturists, as Benavides states, . . . and have occupied such 
areas of cultivated lands, that their habitat, wherever it was, would have 
been knowm to the Tewa as Navahii, ‘the place of great planted fields.’ 

“If the first interpretation is correct, it would doubtless be verified by 
archaeological evidences at the ruin of Navahfi. It would seem at any rate 
that the Tewa origin of the tribal designation Navaho is assured.” 

The original home of the Navaho, as recognized by themselves, 
extended from the San Juan mountains in Colorado to the latitude of the 
San Mateo mountains (Mount Taylor) in New Mexico, and from the vicin- 
ity of Jemez pueblo in the east to the San Francisco mountains of Arizona 
in the west. They now occupy (1944) a reservation of about 16,500,000 acres 
(4,990,000 in 1890) in northwestern New Mexico, northeastern Arizona, 
and southeastern Utah, but many of their number live beyond its borders. 
While the Navaho are regarded as a dhision of the Athapascan family, 
there is no doubt that the tribe has a considerable infusion of people of 
other stocks who have either been voluntarily adopted in considerable 
bodies as clans, or else captured during the numerous raids against weaker 
tribes, which made their name dreaded, especially by the sedentary In- 
dians of the Rio Grande, for more than two and a half centuries. 

At the time of the coming of the Spaniards the Navaho were relatively 
insignificant. No mention is made of them by Coronado’s chroniclers, 
although two side trips were made in 1 540 through a part of their country. 
From traditionary evidence, substantiated by historical data, it has been 
found that the Navaho were very limited in number at the time of the 
Discovery and that the wholesale adoption took place after the middle of 
the sixteenth century- Their name seems first to appear as Apaches de 
Nabajd, in the Relacion of Zdrate Salmeron, which treats of New Mexico 
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history to the year 1626, although there is internal evidence that it was not 
finished until 1629. early efforts to Christianize the Navaho proved 
failures, as may be judged by an analysis of Benavides’ report. The only 
attempt that gave promise of success was made in 1746 by Padre Juan 
Menchero, who visited the Navaho country and induced several hundred 
to settle at Cebolleta (Kubler’s “Sebogeta*’), north of Laguna; but the 
enterprise came to an end within a couple of years. In 1749, Menchero 
made another attempt, reestablishing the Cebolleta mission and founding 
another at Encinal, north of Acoma, at wrhat is now the Laguna village of 
Punyekia; but in the spring of 1750 these missions w’ere abandoned by the 
two friars in chaise, the Navaho not taking very kindly to sedentary life. 
In 1804, the Navaho themselves asked that missionaries be sent to them at 
Cebolleta, but the request w^as not granted. The principal event in 
Navaho history since the United States took possession of the Southwest was 
the Navaho war of 1861-64— which usual result. Most of those who 

were not killed were taken to the Bosque Redondo, in the valley of the 
Pecos, but were returned to their former home in 1867, tvhen they num- 
bered about 9,000. The inaccurate United States census of 1890 gave the 
tribe a population of 17,204; the census returns of 1940 gave a total of 
49 » 73 ^ in Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah; thus they form the largest 
Indian tribe in the United States. The Navaho have long been noted 
for their blankets and rugs of native manufacture on handlooms— an 
industry doubtless introduced among them by adopted Pueblos, and 
greatly developed through the acquirement of sheep (now numbering 
about 500,000) originally stolen from Indian and Spanish flocks. They are 
also adept in the manufacure of silver jewelry and other ornaments— an art 
derived, of course, from Spanish descendants. 

The literature of the Navaho has become so extensive that we shall 
not attempt to list even the more important publications on the subject 
The reader will find readily available A Bibliography of the Navaho 
Indians, by Kluckhohn and Spencer, New York, 1940, and a long list in 
Ethnographic Bibliography of North America, by George Peter Murdock, 
New Haven, 1941. See also Mary Tucker, Books of the Southwest, a Gen- 
eral Bibliography, New York, 1937; F. B. Steck, A Tentative Guide to 
Historical Materials on the Spanish Borderlands, Philadelphia, 1943, and 
Lyle Saunders, A Guide to Materials Bearing on Cultural Relations in New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, 1944. 

122. See note 115. The sergeant major must have been frightened 
indeed! 

123. Capoo. This is close to the aboriginal name since applied to 

the pueblo, the strict form being K^ha-p6-o, In 1895, the writer was in- 
formed by a me jo of Santa Clara that the original *‘Cap6-o” was a few 
hundred yards northwest of the present village; thence its inhabitants 
moved to the Puyd mesa on account of Navaho inroads, but were finally 
induced by the Spaniards to build the present town. Bandelier fixes the 
date of the erection of the present church at Santa Clara at 1761. {Final 
Report, 11, p. 65.) From the fact that Benavides remained in New Mexico 
for some months after his successor, Estevan de Perea, arrived with the 
thirty priests and lay brothers in the spring of 1629, various 
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missions were established during the latter part of that year, it is not 
positively known which of the ten convents Benavides actually founded. 
(See paragraph XLiii.j We know that there were eleven churches in the 
province in 1617, which were San Juan, San Ildefonso and Namb^ (Tewa); 
Galisteo (Tano); Santo Domingo and Sia (Keres); Sandia and Isleta 
(Tiwa); Chilili (Manzano-Tiwa); Santa Fe; and possibly San Lazaro, 
since we have mention of a guardian there in 1613. By the end of 1629, 
numerous additional missions had been founded, including: Taos; Picuris; 
Santa Clara; San Cristdbal (both San Cristobal and San Ldzaro, noted 
above, later became visitas); San Felipe; San Diego de Jemez; San Jos^ de 
Jemez; Quardi; Ab6; Humanas, San Isidro (temporary); Socorro; Senecti; 
Sevilleta [?]; Acoma; Zuni missons; and the Hopi missions. Tajique and 
San Marcos had convents in the 1630’s. 

124. The date given indicates that Benavides did not return to Mexico 
for nearly half a year, at least, after the arrival of Perea, his successor. See 
the Biography, pp. 4-5. 

125. Cane cigarettes, such as those here mentioned, were regarded as 
sacred and have been found in deposits of many hundreds in Southwestern 
caves, where they were sacrificed. Sometimes these cane cigarettes, often 
with feathers attached, were designed as offerings, not for smoking, as the 
nodes of the canes were not removed. In former times smoking by the 
Pueblo Indians was purely a ceremonial function, and indeed it is still 
done for this purpose, the ascending smoke clouds being regarded as 
ancillary to prayers for rain. 

126. Stigmata of St. Francis. This has reference to the reputed appear- 
ance, both during the life as well as after the death of St. Francis of Assisi 
(the founder of the Franciscan order), of the five wounds of Christ on his 
body, which were believed to have had a miraculous origin during a vision 
while St. Francis was in solemn meditation on Mount La Verna. Several 
witnesses testified to the occurrence, including Pope Alexander IV, who 
claimed to have seen the wounds also before the death of the saint. This 
supposedly divine infliction, being the first of its kind, resulted in accord- 
ing the Franciscan order unusual prestige. Says Rev. Augustin Poulain, 
S.J., of Paris {Catholic Encyclopedia, xiv^ p. 295): “The first [stigmatic] 
mentioned is St. Francis of Assisi, in whom the stigmata were of a charac- 
ter never seen subsequently: in the wounds of feet and hands were excres- 
cences of flesh representing nails, those on one side having round black 
heads, those on the other having rather long points, which bent back and 
grasped the skin. The saint’s humility could not prevent a great many of 
Ms brethren beholding with their own eyes the existence of these wonderful 
woxmds during Ms lifetime as well as after his death. The fact is attested 
by a number of contemporary Mstorians, and the feast of the Stigmata of 
St. Francis is kept on 17 September.” See note 2. 

127. One may be inclined to question how the Navaho could have 
been impressed by the teacMngs and mysteries of Christianity so quickly. 
How effectual the gesture of peace proved to be is shown by the fact that 
the Navaho were ever prone to raid the Pueblos, to rob their crops, and to 
carry women and cMldren into captivity. This lasted until after the return 
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of the tribe from their incarceration in the Bosque Redondo in 1867. As 
mentioned before, the Navaho population given by Benavides is fantas- 
tically high. 

128. See note 119. 

129. Fray Gerdnimo de Pedraza was a native of the City of Mexico 
where he made his profession, December 2, 1608. During the serious con- 
tention between Governor Peralta and the father commissary’ in July, 1613, 
Pedraza was wounded by a pistol in the hands of the governor (Scholes, 
Church and State, p. 32). In paragraph XLvii, Bena\ides mentions Ped- 
raza as a great surgeon and that when the attempt to convert the Navaho 
(Apaches of Quinia and Manases) was made in 1628, he and Fray Pedro de 
Ortega were among them. Pedraza died in the convent of San Felipe, 
May 5, 1664 (Vetancurt, Menologio, p. 144; idem, Cronica, p. 315)- Fray 
Pedro de Ortega (see note 134), who came to New Mexico in the year 
1618, was appointed notary of the Holy Office by Benavides and read the 
edict of faith when the new custodian formally assumed office, January 25, 
1626 (Scholes, op. cit.j p. 87; see Appendices v and vii, and paragraph Lij. 

130. See note 95. 

131. See note 119, where it is explained that Fray Bartolom^ did not 
reach New Mexico until the spring of 1629. 

132. See note 111. 

133. See note 15. 

134. Jumano. These Indians have been identified with several tribes 
or bands belonging to the Caddoan stock, including the Wichita, originally 
of Kansas, and the Tawehash or Taovayas of Texas, although in the case 
of the latter the Jumano are sometimes mentioned as a distinct people. 
The Jumano were first seen, though not named, by Cabeza de Vaca, about 
the beginning of 1536, between the Conchos and the Rio Grande in the 
present Chihuahua, in which territory they were found also by Antonio de 
Espejo late in 1582, this explorer calling them Jumanas and Patarabueyes, 
and ascribing to them a population of 10,000 in five villages; but Espejo's 
estimates of population are always greatly exaggerated. In 1598, Onate 
referred to them as Rayados, on account of their custom of tattooing, paint- 
ing, or otherwise striating their faces (the Wichita at a later period were 
known as Pawnee Piets, Speckled Pawnee, etc.) and later wrote of a more 
northerly division occupying the villages of Atripuy, Genobey, Quellotezei, 
and Pataozei, “con sus subgetos,"’ situated in the vicinity of the Salinas, or 
salt lagoons, east of the Rio Grande in the present New Mexico {Doc. 
Ined. de Indias, xvi, p. 1 14). To these settlements Fray Francisco de San 
Miguel was assigned as priest, but the field was so vast and the missionary 
laborers so few that aside from a few baptisms it is not probable that active 
steps were taken toward their spiritual vrelfare until Benavides’ time. The 
first active missionary to the Jumano (aside from Fray Juan de Salas, when 
in 1629 they were living more than a hundred leagues to the eastward) 
was Fray Francisco Letrado, a member of Perea’s band of thirty. How 
long Letrado remained among the Jumano is not known, but in para- 
graph L Benavides states that after his departure from New Mexico (in 
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1629) Fray Ascensio de Zirate went from the Picuris mission and Fray 
Pedro de Ortega either from Taos or from Santa Fe to the Jumano; but 
Z^te evidently returned to Picuris, for he died there in 1632 (note 95). 
In the year last named, Letrado was among the Zuni, and, as we have already 
seen, was murdered by those Indians, February 22, 1632. For the mission- 
ary efforts of Salas and his companions among the Jumano, see note 135* 

It should not be assumed that because Jumano were found living on 
the Rio Nueces (identified by Bolton as the Rio Colorado) of Texas in 
1650 by Hemdn Martin and Diego del Castillo, and in 1654 by Diego de 
Guadalajara and a party of thirty soldiers, that they had removed from 
the Conchos junction in Chihuahua and from New Mexico, as their sub- 
sequent history would seem to indicate that they were split into several 
bands, and there is even ground for suspicion that the name Jumano (in 
many forms of spelling) was applied to several tribes of Caddoan stock 
living in Texas and the adjacent country. It will be recalled that the Piro 
and the Tigua pueblos of the Salinas in New Mexico were abandoned on 
account of Apache depredations in 1669-1675. Presumably driven from 
the Salinas with the Pueblos at that time, Indians of the “Xoman’' tribe 
were found in 1675 a short distance north of the Rio Grande and east of 
the Pecos. 

The Pueblo revolt followed in 1680, in which the Jumano did not 
participate; indeed, there is evidence that they were friendly to the Span- 
iards during this trying period. While the rebellion was still in progress, 
that is, on October 20, 1683, a delegation of the tribe, led by Juan Sabeata, 
visited El Paso, then the seat of the New Mexican government, and peti- 
tioned for missionaries, saying that thirty-three nations, including his own, 
were awaiting baptism, since, being on the point of a great battle and 
anxious because they were few while their enemies numbered more than 
thirty thousand (I), they invoked the aid of the cross as their forefathers 
had done, when they defeated their enemies and gained much spoils of 
war without losing a man. The relation of this miracle proved to be only 
a ruse that the Spaniards might be induced to accompany the Jumano 
across the Rio Conchos to their territory without fear of the Apache, who 
were blocking the way. Nevertheless, their story was believed and three 
friars (Nicolas L6pez, Juan de Zavaleta, and Antonio de Acevedo) accom- 
panied the Jumano back to their home at La Junta (the junction of the 
Conchos and the Rio Grande), followed a fortnight later by Juan Domin- 
guez de Mendoza and a small escort. Leaving Father Acevedo at La 
Junta, the party proceeded eastwardly to another band of Jumano about 
the junction of the Concho and the Colorado, latitude 31® 30', in Texas. 
In January, 1684, Juan Dominguez de Mendoza (who had been a member 
of Guadalajara*s party of thirty years earlier) and Fray Nicolis L6pez, 
with a small escort of soldiers, went to the Jumano on the Rio Nueces 
(Rio Colorado), where a number of Indians were baptized and nearly five 
thousand buffalo-skins obtained. This journey led to attempts to establish 
missions among the Jumano, Dominguez and L6pez visiting Mexico for 
that purpose; but the glowing prospects set forth in their petitions were 
Ti^arded as too fantastic for favorable consideration. 

Chiefly from unpublished Spanish documents in the archives of Mex- 
ico, Bolton has shown that almost continuously for the decade between 
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1683 and 1693 a Jninano tribe lived “near the Rio Grande, both above and 
below the Pecos, or hunting buffalo in south central Texas. Their winter 
home was characteristically near the Pecos and Rio Grande, while in 
summer they journeyed to the buffalo plains of the Guadalupe and the 
Colorado. They were enemies of the Apaches, who had crowded them 
southward from the upper Colorado.*' Specifically, in 1686 they were, with 
other tribes, at La Junta, whither they had been driven from the Nueces 
by the Apaches; and the following year the “Chouman** were heard of by 
members of the ill-fated La Salle party west or southwest of the lower 
reaches of the Pio Colorado, two ^ys* journey from the Spanish settle- 
ments. In 1688, the Jumano were reported by Spaniards near the Rio 
Grande, on the border of Coahuila, and in the following year Alonso de 
Le6n found a rancheria of “Jumenes” and others five leagues south of the 
Rio Grande in the vicinity of the present Eagle Pass. They were a com- 
paratively numerous tribe in 1691, as Terdn and Massanet in that year 
visited a hunting camp of the Jumano and other Indians, the Jumano 
alone numbering three hundred warriors, the document pertaining to 
this expedition referring to them as “‘the Xumano tribe of the Rio 
[Grande] del Norte and the Rio Salado [Pecos].” Juan Sabeata, before 
mentioned, was their chief at this time. 

From 1693 to 1716, Texas was abandoned by the Spaniards, conse- 
quently only glimpses of the Jumano were had during this period, but 
it is not probable that their habitat changed materially during this time. 
On the return of the Spaniards to Texas in 1716, they found the Jumano 
in alliance with the Apache, and consequently at enmity with the Span- 
iards and the Tdxas (Hasinai); and these relations continued during the 
second and third decades of the century at least, during which period the 
Jumano were found in their old haunts both along the Rio Grande in the 
vicinity of the Rio Concho of Texas and in the central part of the province. 
Bolton states that after 1733 the Jumano “come to be regarded not merely 
as allies of the Apache, but as a division of the Apache,” and are called 
“los Apaches Jumanes.”* This must not be taken to signify ethnic or 
linguistic relation of the two peoples, but rather that the term “Apache” 
indicated “wild,” “predatory,” “warlike,” as it was frequently used in such 
sense in New Mexico and was not infrequently applied to outlaw tribes 
bearing no relation to the Athapascan Apache. In 1746, the Jumano, as 
Bolton says, “were habitually found in the region of the Rio Grande, on 
the borders of Coahuila and Nueva Viscaya, and that they sometimes made 
raids into Nuevo Le6n.” From 1750, the Taovayas (Tawehash) of the 
Red River country of Texas, frequently called Jumano by the Spaniards 
of New Mexico, were allied with the Comanche (who had drifted into the 
southern plains from the north at the beginning of the century), and 
consequently were enemies of the Apache— unlike their congeners of the 
Rio Grande-Conchos region, who, as we have seen, were Apache allies in 
the first half of the eighteenth century and still retained that relation in 
1771. This shows the aberrant character of the Jumano-Taovayas bands 
of Texas and their tendency during a long period to submit to the 
influence of tribes as widely different in habits and character as the Pueblos 
and the Apache. Occasionally, after La Salle’s time (1687), they are men- 
tioned in French sources, and a century later (1789) the French recom- 
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mended tiie opening of trade between New Mexico and Louisiana by 
establishing a presidio among the Jumano in Texas. In 1825, 
Comanche reported that the Kiowa had separated from them ‘‘and had 
gone to the pueblo of the Jumanes for a council of war, for the purpose of 
attacking those in the north; this is what the Comanches said and they 
believed that such separation and going to the Town of the Jumanes is for 
the purpose of joining the said Town of Jumanes.’* (Twitchell, Spanish 
Archives of New Mexico^ ii, p. 347.) As late as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the Jumano (here probably the Wichita of the present 
Oklahoma) were mentioned in connection with the Kiowa, since which 
time no reference to them, at least under the name Jumano, seems to 
have been made in history. Bandelier in 1890 asserted that he found a 
trace of them, dating about 1855, when they were living in Texas “not far 
from the Comanches.” In 1895, Hodge was informed by the venerable 
Josd Miguel Peco (Zu-wa-ng’), a native of Pecos, then residing at Jemez, 
but since deceased, that he remembered having seen some “Humanesh,” as 
he called them, many years before. They lived in tipis, he said, not in 
houses, a month’s journey from the Rio Grande, in the “Sierra Jumanos,” 
which, by the way, in the form “Jumanes Mountains,” is the name by which 
Josiah Gregg, author of the excellent Commerce of the Prairies^ knew the 
Wichita mountains. They diflEered somewhat from the Comanche, whom 
the Pecos people called Ko-mant’-sesh. 

For a full discussion of the Jumano in New Mexico, their pueblo life, 
and the identification of the so-called “Gran Quivira” with the pueblo of 
the Jumanos, see Scholes and Mera, Some Aspects of the Jumano Problem. 
It should be noted also that Bena\ides asserts in paragraph xxix that 
among the pueblos of the Tompiros (the eastern division of the Piro) 
“there is a large one which must have three thousand souls. It is called 
the one of the Xumanas, because this nation often comes there to trade 
and barter/* 

In this connection, however, we are pleased to present the following 
conclusions submitted by that eminent authority on the early history of 
the Southwest, Dr. France Scholes: 

“In a paper written in collaboration with Dr. H. P. Mera (Some 
Aspects of the Jumano Problem), I presented evidence to show that in the 
early colonial documents the term Jumano was employed to designate 
Indians in widely separated areas. For example, we find it applied to (a) 
Espejo’s Jumanos at La Junta, (b) a plains tribe mentioned in the account 
of Zaldivar’s expedition to the buffio country in 1598, (c) the Quiviras 
visited by Ohate in 1601, (d) a group in Arizona, and (e) the pueblos of 
the Jumanos or rayados in the Salinas area in eastern New Mexico. In all 
cases the Indians apparently used some form of body decoration, and in 
one document we find the statement that the Tewa Indians of New Mexico 
used the term Jumano to designate ‘all the rayados/ Thus there would 
seem to be reason for believing that Jumano was a general term that could 
designate Indians of different cultural affiliations who used some form of 
body decoration, probably painting or tattooing. In the documents of the 
later seventeenth century, the term was usually applied to plains Indians 
in central or southern Texas. 

“With regard to the pueblos of Jumanos or rayados in eastern New 
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Mexico, I am convinced that they were permanent settlements of Pueblo 
culture whose inhabitants spoke the Tompiro language. One of them was 
evidently the *Xumanas’ pueblo where Benavides founded the mission of 
San Isidro in 1627, ^^.ter administered by Fray Francisco Letrado. This was 
the pueblo of Jumanos later serv^ed as a visita of Abo and subsequently 
re&tablished as a separate mission (San Buenaventura) and often referred 
to as Las Humanas. Kubler identified this place as Gran Quivira rain, and 
I am in entire agreement on this point. 

‘'Why were these settlements called pueblos of Jumanos? There are 
two explanations: (a) the fact that in Ohate’s time at least many of the 
Indians used some form of body decoration (they were rayados); (b) Bena- 
vides' statement that the pueblo where he founded San Isidro mission was 
called Xumanas, ‘because this nation [he evidently refers to plains Jumanos] 
often comes there to trade and barter.* These explanations are equally 
applicable. 

“In the mission history of the late 1620’s and early 1630’s we have two 
movements invoMng ‘Jumano’ Indians, One deals with the permanent 
Tompiro-speaking settlements near the salines and the activities of Bena- 
vides and Letrado at San Isidro mission. The other deals with the mis- 
sionary journeys of Fray Juan de Salas and other friars to ‘Jumanos’ 
located farther east on the plains.” 

Consult Document os In edit os de Indias^ xv^ xvi (for Espejo and 
Onate); Hodge, “The Jumano Indians”; Bolton, “The Jumano Indians in 
Texas, 1650-1771”; idem^ “The Spanish Occupation of Texas, 1519-1690”; 
Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, and North Mexican States and Texas, 
passim; Bandelier, Final Report; Vetancurt, Cronica; Duro, Don Diego de 
Pehalosa; Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies; Twitchell, Spanish Archives 
of New Mexico, ii; Scholes, Church and State in New Mexico; Scholes and 
Bloom, “Friar Personnel and Mission Chronology, 1598-1629”; Hackett, 
Hist Docs,, III; Kubler, Religious Architecture of New Mexico. See Piro; 
Tompiro. 

135. Benavides refers to the labors of Fray Juan de Salas in New 
Mexico during “years back” (Memorial of 1630, p. 58), doubtless alluding 
to his presence as guardian of the mission of San Antonio, which he 
founded at Isleta as early as 1613, and whence he ministered also to the 
Indians of the Salinas, including the Jumano, until 1629, when the arrival 
of the new missionaries under Perea, as Bena\’ides relates, enabled the 
establishment of independent missions in that region (see Jumano; Piro; 
Tiguex; Tompiro). On July 22, 1629, ^^^7 Jtimano appeared at 

Isleta, where the custodian (Perea) was then staying, to renew their oft- 
repeated request for resident missionaries. It is this visit to which Bena- 
vides refers. Fray Diego L6pez, Salas' companion on the journey to the 
Jumano, was probably also in New Mexico when Perea arrived. In 1630- 
32, Salas was still deeply engaged in the work of expanding the missions. 
He served as custodian of the missions in 1638-41, when he was succeeded 
by Fray Hernando Covarrubias, and two years later we find him guardian 
of the Quarai mission. 

There has been some speculation as to whether the Fray Juan de 
Salas of New Mexico could have been the same as the Fray Juan de Salas, 
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or Salazar, provincial at Jalisco and Miclioacan in 1603-1607. This seems 
most improbable. The New Mexico Salas professed as a Franciscan in 
1599, when he was seventeen years of age; he would hardly have been 
elected provincial only four years after professing and when, morever, 
he was only twenty-one years of age. 

See Bandelier, Final Report, u, pp. 233, 261; Vetancurt, Cronica, p. 

311. 

136. The picture of the nun, Luisa de Carrion, was in possession of 
Fray Garcia de San Francisco (founder of the mission of Socorro), accord- 
ing to Vetancurt (Cronica, p. 302), who recounts the occurrence. The 
young and beautiful nun was afterward asserted to be Maria de Jesus, 
otherwise known as Marfa de Agreda, of the town of Agreda in the province 
of Soria, Spain, bom in 1602; died May 24, 1665. Her family name was 
Coronel. She is said to have made a vow of chastity at the age of eight, and 
entered the convent of the Immaculate Conception at Agreda with her 
mother in 1619, her father and tw^o brothers becoming Franciscan friars at 
the same time. When twenty-five years of age she was made abbess by 
papal dispensation, and save for an interval of three years she remained 
superior all her life. 

Maria de Jesus became celebrated chiefly through her book. La 
Mistica Ciudad de Dios, Historia Divina de la Virgen, Madre de Dios, 
which she conceived in 1627 and which purports to be the account of revela- 
tions which the author declares were made to her by God. Among other 
things, she describes all that happened to the Virgin during the nine 
months that she vras in her mother's womb; while certain details given in 
the fifteenth chapter were denounced as indecent. The work was con- 
demned in Rome in 1681 by the Congregation of the Inquisition, but at the 
instance of Charles II the decree was suspended for Spain. The work was 
printed in Madrid in 1670, but it did not attract much attention outside of 
Spain until the first part was published in French at Marseilles in 1696. 
This was a signal for a storm, which broke out especially in the Sorbonne. 
The French translation having transgressed the order of Rome, it was re- 
ferred to the Sorbonne, which condemned the book. Bossuet objected to its 
title, “its apocryphal stories, its indecent language, and its exaggerated 
Scotist philosophy.” The canonization of Maria de Jesfis was urged in 
1672, and again in 1729, and although she died with the reputation of a 
saint, the canonization was never effected. 

The so-called miraculous manifestations of Maria de Jesds as set forth 
in her La Mistica Ciudad are characteristic of those she professed to have 
had in connection with the Indians of New Mexico. We have an inkling 
of these in the Memorial of Benavides, and have already seen (page 7) 
that he visited the nun at Agreda in 1631, where he had every opportunity 
of hearing from the lady's own Hps, of her marvelous “flights” to New 
Mexico, where she had conversed with the Indians in their own languages, 
although she knew not a word of them excepting while on the spot. At 
the time of Benavides' interview, which seemingly extended over two weeks, 
Maria de Jesds was not yet twenty-nine years of age. Benavides wrote; “She 
has a beautiful face, very white, although rosy, with large black eyes. Her 
•habit, and that of all the nuns in that convent— they number twenty-nine 
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in all— is just the same as our habit. It is made of coarse gray sackcloth, 
worn next to the skin, without any other tunic, skirt, or underskirt. Over 
this gray habit comes the one of white sackcloth, coarse, with a scapulary 
of the same material, and the cord of our father. Saint Francis. . . . The 
habit she wore most frequently was that of our father, Saint Francis; on 
other occasions it was that of La Concepcion, together with the veil. How- 
ever, she always wore the white sleeves rolled up, and the skirts of her white 
habit drawn up, so that the gray showed a great deal.’' 

The first time she went to New Mexico w’as in 1620, says Benavides. 
She continued these visits “so often that there w^re days when she appeared 
three and four times in less than twenty-four hours.” She told Benavides 
that she had accompanied him at the baptism of the Pizos [Piros?] Indians, 
and that she recognized him as being the same person whom she saw there. 
She also assisted Father Cristobal Quirds in several baptisms, and she gave 
Benavides “a mnute description of his person and face, even saying that 
although he was old he did not show any gray hair, but that he was long- 
faced and ruddy.” She likewise told how “once when the father [Quiros] 
was in his church [at Sia] baptizing, many Indians came in and all crowded 
around the door and that she with her own hands pushed them on, getting 
them to their places so that they would not hinder him; that they looked 
to see who was pushing them and they laughed when they wrere unable to 
see who did it,” and so forth, of like purport. The lady not only trans- 
ported herself fifteen or twenty thousand miles a day, for “once she took 
from here [Agreda] a chalice for consecration, and the friars used it for 
saying mass and for carrying the blessed sacrament in procession. All of 
this will be found there [in New Mexico], as well as many crosses and 
rosaries that she distributed.” 

In a letter of Don Damian Manzanet to Don Carlos de Sigiienza y 
Gdngora relative to the discovery of the bay of Espiritu Santo (Matagorda 
bay), Texas, the writer says, in speaking of the period of the Alonso de 
Le6n expedition in 1689, that at that time “I was living at the Mission 
Caldera, in the province of Coahuila, whither I had gone with the inten- 
tion of seeing whether I could make investigations and obtain information 
about the interior of the country to the north and north-east, on account of 
facts gathered from a letter now in my possession, which had been given in 
Madrid to our Father Fray Antonio linaz. This letter treats of what the 
blessed Mother Marfa de Jesds de Agreda made known in her convent to 
the Father Custodian of New Mexico, Fray Alonso de Benavides. And 
the blessed Mother tells of having been frequently to New Mexico and 
to the Gran Quivira, adding that eastward from the Gran Quivira are 
situated the kingdoms of Ticlas, Theas, and CaburcoL She also says that 
these names are not the ones belonging to those kingdoms, but come dose 
to the real names. Because of this information, brought by me from Spain, 
together with the fact of my call to the ministry for the conversion of the 
heathen, I had come over and dwelt in the missions of Coahuila ...” 
(Manzanet letter in Quarterly of the Texas Historical Association^ 11, pp. 
282-283, April, 1899.) 

Again Manzanet says: “For lack of more time I shall now only add 
what is the most noteworthy thing of all, namely this: While we were at the 
Tejas [Hasinai] village, after we had distributed clothing to the Indians 
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and to the governor of the Tejas, the said governor asked me one evening 
for a piece of blue baize to make a shroud in which to bury his mother 
when she died; I told him that cloth would be more suitable, and he 
answered that he did not want any color other than blue. I then asked 
him what mystery was attached to the blue color, and he said that they were 
very fond of that color, particularly for burial clothes, because in times 
past they had been visited frequently by a very beautiful woman, who used 
to come down from the heights, dressed in blue garments, and that they 
wished to be like that woman. On my asking whether that had been long 
since, the governor said it had been before his time, but his mother, who 
was aged, had seen that woman, as had also the other old people. From 
this it is easily to be seen that they referred to the Madre Maria de Jesds de 
Agreda, who was very frequently in those regions, as she herself acknowl- 
edged to the Father Custodian of New Mexico, her last visit having been 
made in 1631, this last fact being evident from her own statement, made to 
the said Father Custodian of New Mexico.*' (Ibid,^ pp. 311-312.) 

Regarding the color of the baize so particularly specified by the 
Indian, it should be noted that Benavides just as explicitly states that the 
habit of the nun was gray, although the cloak was of heavy blue sackcloth. 

This no doubt will prove sufficient to indicate the mental character of 
this nun. For other performances to which she laid claim, see the letter 
of Bena'vides, together with her own communication, before cited (Appen- 
dices xi-A, xi-B, and xxrv). 

For more detailed information regarding Maria de Jesds, see The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, 1, s. v. “Agreda,” with bibliography, but which 
does not refer to the nun's manifestations in New Mexico; Vetancurt, 
Crdnica; Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States; Man- 
zanet (Massanet), “Carta,” in Quarterly of the Texas Historical Associa- 
tion, II, April, 1899; Bolton in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, xvi, no. 1, 
July, 1912; Wagner, The Spanish Southwest, 11; and Hackett, Pichardo's 
Treatise, in. 

137. There seems to be confusion regarding the name of this friar. 
Benavides specifically mentions Diego Lopez as Salas’ companion on this 
journey to the Jumano in 1629, ^.nd Bancroft {Arizona and New Mexico, 
p. 163) calls him Didaco Lopez. See also Vetancurt, Crdnica, p. 302. A 
Diego Ortega is mentioned by Bancroft (North Mexican States, i, p. 385) as 
a companion of Salas on a journey to the Jumano in 1632, but Bancroft 
apparently copied an error of Father Alonso de Posadas in his Informe 
(A. G. N., Historic, iii). Posadas refers to Fray Diego L6pez both as Fray 
Diego de Ortega and Fray Juan de Ortega. There was no friar by this 
name in New Mexico at ttiis dme. 

138. In the 1630 Memorial, Benavides mentions these two tribes as 
“lapes and Xabatoas,” and as neighbors of the Jumano. It was in this gen- 
eral neighborhood that the lapes lived in 1675, when Fernando del Bosque 
found the “Apes” in association with the Catujanos, Tilijaes, and Pacha- 
ques (Parchaque), tribes evidently of Coahuiltecan affinity which occupied 
the country northeast of Monclova, Coahuila, across the Rio Grande (Fer- 
nando del Bosque in Nat. Geog. Mag., xiv, p. 347; Bolton, “The Bosque- 
Larios Expedition, 1675,” in Sp. ExpL in the Southwest; and Pichardo’s 
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Treatise.) Alonso de Le6n mentions the “Hapes’* with other tribes in 1689: 
*‘They were five nations joined together, . . . entitled Hapes, Jmnenes 
Qumano], Xiabu pCabatoas?], Mescale, and another. We conn ted eighty 
-five huts. . . There were 490 of them.” (Alonso de Le6n in Texas Hist 
Asso. Quar., viii^ p. 205, January 1905.) Following his account of the con- 
version of the Jumano in the Memorial of 1630, Bena\ides gives a chapter 
on the * ‘Kingdom of Quivira Aixaos,” omitted in this revision. 

The name Qui\ira was first employed by the chroniclers of the Coro- 
nado expedition in 1540-42 to designate the Wichita and their tribal range 
in the present Kansas (see Hammond and Rey, Narratives of the Coronado 
Expedition; Winship, The Coronado Expedition). The route of the expe- 
dition from Pecos pueblo in New Mexico was southeastwardly to die 
buffalo plains of western Texas, thence northward to the Arkansas river 
(the Quivira country) and beyond. The Wichita gradually drifted south- 
ward to the vicinity of the Wichita mountains— a movement that had 
commenced prior to Benavides’ time, for his Quivira seems to have been 
farther southward ( i. e.j in latitude 37°) than during the previous century; 
that is, the Wichita had probably abandoned the Arkansas and Smoky EKU 
country of Kansas, where they were met on the north by their kindred, the 
Pawnee, and during the early part of the seventeenth century were 150 
leagues (about 400 miles) eastward from Santa Fe, which would place 
them approximately in the vicinity of the Cimarron or the Canadian river 
in Oklahoma, just north of the mountains to which the Wichita lent their 
name and which also at one time was known as the Jumano mountains. 

The Aixaos mentioned by Benavides were evidently not the inhabi- 
tants of the province called “Harahey” by Jaramillo, and “Harale” by the 
Relacion del Suceso (see Winship, op. cit.; and Hammond and Rey, Nar- 
ratives of the Coronado Expedition), which adjoined the Quivira province 
in 1541 and which we have identified with the Pawnee country; but more 
likely the “Haxa,” who, while on the Texas plains, Coronado learned 
were farther east from where his army then was. The present writer is 
inclined to think that the Aixaos (or Haxas) were the Eyeish (Aix, Ayas, 
Aij, etc.), a tribe of the Caddo confederacy which lived in eastern Texas, 
and was gathered in the mission of Nuestra Senora de los Dolores de los 
Ais, near the Sabine river, in 1716. Later they were said to have lived on a 
bayou bearing their name (Ayish, or Eyeish bayou), crossed by the road 
from Natchitoches to the Nacogdoches, about 12 miles west of the Sabine 
river. In 1782, they were reported to number 20 families, near the river 
mentioned; by 1805, they were near the Nacogdoches. Four years later there 
were said to have been only 25 survivors, and by 1820 these were reduced 
to 20, on Angelina river. It is also stated that in 1828 the “Aix” had 160 
families, lived between the Brazos and the Colorado, and were allies of the 
Comanche, Tawakoni, and others. The last given population probably 
included other Caddoan divisions. On Caddo authority the Eyeish in 
i88i were said to form a clan of that tribe. Those known as Caddo num- 
bered 1071 in 1940, in Oklahoma. 

Benavides, it will be seen, placed the Aixaos 30 or 40 leagues east 
of Quivira, or in southern Oklahoma; but as direcrions and distances are 
usuily only approximated by our author, especially in those parts not 
personally visited by him, the location of the Aixaos province, if identi- 
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fiable ivitli that of the Aix or Eyeish, was probably much more southeast- 
wardly, in eastern Texas, where the Eyeish dwelt within the last century. 

139. See “Tan to que se sac6*' in Appendix xi. 

140. It was Fray Juan de Santander, of the Franciscan order, then 
commissary general of the Indies, to whom Benavides addressed the original 
Memorial and which in turn was sent by Santander to the king. This com- 
munication is included in the printed edition, Madrid, 1630. For a sketch 
of his life, see Diccionario Enciclopedico Hispano-Americano^ xviii, p. 639, 
summarized in note 1 of the Ayer edition of the Memorial. 

141. See note 106. 

142. See note 73. 

143. See note 134. 

144. Fray Pedro de Ortega officiated at the formal installation of Bena- 
vides, the edict of the faith being read by him, whom Benavides had ap- 
pointed notary of the Holy Office. (Scholes, Church and State in New 
Mexico, p. 87.) See Appendices v and vii. 

145. Of course, Benavides is addressing Pope Urban VIII. 

146. See note 3. 

147. Knotted strings were a common method of reckoning. It will be 
recalled that such a string was employed by the Pueblo Indians who plotted 
the revolt of 1680. Similar strings were kept by the Zuni for recording the 
number of their sheep and for keeping a record of days employed. 

148. Our author here expresses a very roseate view of the effect of the 
labors which the ardent Franciscan missionaries devoted to the Christiani- 
zation of the Pueblo Indians, The real results, however, were quite differ- 
ent, as witness the bitterness expressed by the natives from time to time 
before the great revolt of 1680, and especially during that tragic event when 
so many of the Franciscans were tortured and murdered. The events lead- 
ing to the rebellion, between 1610 and 1650, are set forth in Scholes' excel- 
lent study. Church and State in New Mexico, As a matter of fact, the 
labors of the missionaries in New Mexico were practically without effect on 
the Indians; indeed, as late as 1937 the Santo Domingo Indians refused to 
pennit the Catholic priest to say mass before their great annual Com 
Dance. The services rendered by the Indians, described in the next para- 
graph (uii) were usually enforced. 

149. Some of the mission records of Zuni in the 18th century are in 
the Library of Congress. In the Southwest Museum are (r) the Libro de 
Entierros of San Ildefonso mission, 1725 to 1840; (2) a four-page record 
containing the names of 159 persons who were confirmed by the bishop 
of Durango in San Lorenzo de Picuris in 1833. 

150. In reality, no one ever went hungry among the Pueblo Indians. 
Aside from the fact that the friars systemized the distribution of food, etc., 
to the poor, they were actually no better off. 

151. Benavides' reference to the martyrdom of the missionaries on 
various occasions is hardly consistent with his statement of the devotion of 
the Indians in paragraph Ln. See note 148. 
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A 

Abalone: with sacred meal, 238 
Abasia: mentioned, 213 
Abertf J. PF.: cited, 274 
Abd: a Tompiro pueblo, 264; church 
probably at, 310; mission founded at, 
249; San Isidro a visita of, 315; Ta- 
bird a visita of, 265 

Aburcos: mentioned by Maria de 
Jesds, 93 

Acana: see K’idnawa 
Acevedo, Antonio de: with Jumano, 312 
Acevedo, Francisco de: at Alamillo, 
251; founds Abd mission, 249; at 
Santo Domingo, 261; missionary 
labors of, 264. See Azehedo 
Acha: identified with Picuris, 279 
Acoma: Acus identified with, 225; 
apparitions at, 166, 196; church at, 
310; described, 47-48, 72, 241, 285- 
289; Franciscans reach, 298; mesa of, 
described, 213; missionary assigned 
to, 205, 212-213, 245; prayer-sticks at, 
295; snake ceremony at, 294. See 
Keres; Queres 

Acomita: farming village, 286 
Aconagua: see Hdlona 
Acuco: Acoma so called, 286 
Acuique: form of Sikuyd, 271 
Acus: identified with Acoma, 225, 285 
Adair, John: cited, 271 
Adams, E. B.: see Scholes, F. V. and 
Adams, E. B. 

Adornment: personal, of Manso, 53 
Adrian VI: mentioned, 159, 179, 191, 
192, 194, 197 

Adrian VIII: grants authority for con- 
versions, 45 

Adultery: how punished, 81 
Advocacion de Nuestra Sehora de la 
AsumpciSn: Santo Domingo chosen 
as, 260 

Agastdn: in Sonora valley, 46; men- 
tioned as a pueblo, 240 
Agreda: Benavides visits, 138, 203, 207. 
See Concepcidn Purisima 


Aguado, Antonio: at Abd, 264 
Aguaico, Ana: testimony by, 301 
Aguas Calientes: Jemez Hot Springs, 

275 

Aguato, Aguatuybd: Awdtobi pueblo, 

297 

Aguico, Aguicobi: see Hdwikuk 
Aguirre, Bernardo de: at Santa Fe, 274 
Aguscobi: see Hdwikuk 
Agustin: Zufii headman, 220 
Agustin de Santa Maria: killed, 298 
Ahuato: Hopi pueblo of Awdtobi, 297 
Aiaha: the Chiricahua, 304 
Aiaho: clan of Zuni, 297 
Aij, Aix: probably the Eyeish, 319 
Aixaos: discussed, 319 
Ako: name of Acoma pueblo, 285 
Akdme: name of Acoma people, 285 
Alameda: abandoned, 255; in Pueblo 
rebellion, 254; mission history, 257 
Alamillo: Acevedo at, 264; convent at, 
251; Piro pueblo, 247; visita of 
Socorro, 248 

Alamo Solo: Cienega on site of, 270 
Alarcon, Gabriel de: see Ocaha y Alar- 
c6n 

AlbiziL, Tomas de: soldier, 301 
Alcabala: exemptions from, 174 
Alcedo, A. de: cited, 229 
Alegre, Francisco J.: cited, 240. 
Alexander, Hubert G.: cited, 279 
Alexander IV: attests to stigmata, 310 
Alexander VI: mentioned, 159 
Algola, Francisco: negro slave, 105-106 
Aliri, Sebastidn de: at Isleta, 257 
Allen, J. A.: cited, 231 
Allico: see Hdwikuh 
Alona, Alonagua: see Hdlona 
Altar: on Com Mountain, 293 
Altitude: of New Mexico, 225 
Alum: see Minerals 

Alvarado, H, de: visits Taos, 279, 282 
Alvarado, Tomas de: at Isleta, 256: at 
Jemez, 277; at Senecii, 252; at Sia, 262 
Alvarez, Francisco: at Sia, 262 
Alvarez, Juan: declaration by, 293 
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AlvisOy Tomds de: encomendero, no 
Amber: in New Mexico, 39, 229 
Ame: identified with Zufii, 290 
Ameies, Amejes: name for Jemez, 275 
Ami: identified with Zuni, 290 
Amo-shium-qua, Amoxiumqua, Amox- 
unqua: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Amuque: Zuni name for Hopi, 296 
Amushungkwd: Jemez pueblo, 275-277; 
visita of San Jos^, 277; visited by 
Barrionuevo, 275 

Analco: barrio of, in Santa Fe, 274 
Anas, Joseph: at Acoma, 287 
Anian: strait of, 37, 40, 225 
Animals: domestic, among Indians, 
231; of New Mexico, 39, 196, 229; 
with Onate expedition, 57 
Ant hills: prayer-sticks placed in, 43 
Antonio, Nicolao: cited, 25 
Ants: torture by, 239 
Amlkwinu, Anu-quil 4 -gui: Jemez 
pueblo, 275 

Apache: account of, 80, 302-305; and 
Hopi truce, 217; and Jumano rela- 
tions, 312, 313; application of term, 
313; ask for baptism, 221; attempts 
to christianize, 4, 53-54, 195, 212, 245, 
306-308; cause desertion of Senecii, 
248; enemies of Piro, 247, 249; ene- 
mies of Tigua, 254, 257, 312; raid 
Ghiiili, 265; raid H^wikuh, 292; Se- 
villeta destroyed by, 252-253 
Apaches de Gila (Xila): attempted con- 
version of, 164, 205, 251; enemies of 
Piro, 247 

Apaches del Ferrillo: account of, 84; 
enemies of Piro, 247; in Jornada del 
Muerto, 301 

Apaches de Naxjaho: Arvdde sent to, 79; 
mentioned, 302, 308-309; Lugo as- 
signed to, 276; origin of name, 308 
Apaches de Quinia: attempt to convert, 
89, 212, 251, 282, 306, 311 
Apaches Jumanes: Jumano so called, 

m 

Apaches of Manases: attempt to con- 
vert, 311 

Apaches Vaqueros: enemies of Tano, 
266; missionization of, 205-206. See 
Vaqueros Apaches 


Apache Tonto: defined, 304 
Apalache: conversions among, 194 
Aparicio, Father: mentioned, 203 
Apes: mentioned, 318. See lapes 
Apiches: the Apache, 303 
Apodaca, Francisco de: commissary 
general, 179, 198; Perea reports sent 
to, 210, 216 

Applegate, F, G.: cited, 245 
Aquico: see Hdwikuh 
Aquima: see K*idkima 
Aranda, Antonio de: at Galisteo, 268; 
at Santa Fe, 274 

Archuleta, Juan de: brings Taos people 
home, 284 

Arivaipas: described, 304 
Arkansas river: Quivira along, 319 
Arms: of Inquisition, in a church, 69 
Arrows: poison used on, 214; symbolic 
of peace, 86-88 

Arroyo de Galisteo: Santo Domingo on, 
260 

Arroyo del Chorro: San Ldzaro on, 269 
Arteaga, Antonio de: assigned to Piro, 
251; elected custodian, 208, 209; 
founder of Senecii convent, 248, 252; 
with Perea, 212 

Arvide, Martin de: account of, 250, 252; 
among Navaho, 89, 96; among Piro, 
63, 79, 247; at Jemez, 70, 79, 276; at 
Santo Domingo, 261; establishes 
Picuris mission, 279; killed by Zuni, 
70, 78, 80, 165; sent to Zipias, 300, 
302; tortured at Picuris, 71, 78 
Arvizu, Jose de: killed, 268, 270 
Asa: a Hopi clan, 296 
Asay: identified with Hopi, 296 
Ascencion: convent of, in Tlascala, 130 
Asht-ia-la-qua, Asht-ya-laqua, Astia- 
lakwd: Jemez pueblo, 275-278 
Asia: Indian migration from, 231 
Aspe, Domingo de: confessor of Maria 
de Jesiis, 96 
Assessment: see Tribute 
Asuncion de Nuestra Sehora: convent 
of Santa Fe, 125 

Ateyala-keokvd: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Atripuy: Jumano village, 311. See 
Atzigues 

Atzigues: Onate’s province of, 246 
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Avila, Francisco de: at Santo Domingo, 
261 

Avila y Ayala, Pedro: killed, 292, 293 
Avis: identified with Acus, 225; strait 
of. 37 

Awdtobi: Coronado's men at, 288; de- 
struction of, 298, 299; Hopi pueblo, 
216-217, 296; missionaries at, 298. 
See Hopi: San Bernardo 
Axol: Tewa pueblo, 232 
Ay as: probably the Eyeish, 319 
Ayer, E, E.: mentioned, 6 
Ayer, Mrs. E. E.: cited, 28, 29 
Azebedo, Francisco: with Perea, 212. 
See Acevedo 

Aztecs: origin and migration, 231; war 
club of, 244. See Mexicans 

B 

Babidcora: Opata pueblo, 240 
Baca, Eleutario: cited, 29 
Bailey, J. B.: cited, 267 
Bal, Juan de: killed at Hdlona, 293. 
See Val 

Baldwin, P. M.: cited, 240 
Bancroft, H. H.: cited, 228, 231, 234, 
235, 237, 242, 246, 256, 258, 263, 268- 
270, 273, 274, 285, 289, 293, 300, 315, 
318 

Bandelier, A. F.: cited, 224, 228, 232- 
237^ 239, 241-244, 246-249, 253, 255, 
256, 258-263, 265-267, 269, 270, 272- 
276, 279, 281, 285, 289,, 290, 295, 296, 
301, 309, 314-316 

Bandelier, A F., and Hewett, E. L.: 
cited, 234 

Bandelier, Fanny R.: cited, 231 
Baptism, Baptisms: first, at San Juan, 
59; in New Mexico, 201, 204; mean- 
ing of, 220; number of, 150, 151, 153, 
159, 161, 185, 195, 207, 224; of Acoma, 
72-73; of Apache, 90-91; of Hopi, 76; 
of Indians, 99; of Jemez, 69, 276; of 
Jumano, 77, 312; of Pecos, 67; of 
Picuris, 70-71, 280; of Piro, 62, 79, 
250; of Pueblos, 212; of Queres, 65; 
of Salinas Pueblos, 311; of Tano, 67; 
of Taos, 71; of Tewa, 68; of Titlas, 
142; of Tiwa, 64; of Tompiro, 66; of 
Zuni, 75, 220, 292; tribute prohibited 


Baptism (continued) 

before, 168-169, 176. See Christiani- 
zation, Churches, Conversion 
Baptista, Andres: at San Ildefonso, 235; 
introduces irrigation, 68, 234. See 
also Bautista 

Barberini, Antonio: cardinal, 15, 199 
Barberini, Maffeo: see Urban VIII 
Barefoot Friars: the Franciscans, 223 
Barrionuevo, Francisco de: visits Jemez, 
275; visits Picuris, 279; visits Taos, 
282; visits Tewa, 232 
Barrios, Antonio de: coadjutor of Goa, 

17 

Bartlett, J. R.: cited, 23, 249-250 
Bartlett, Katharine: cited, 296 
Basketry: of yucca, 239 
Batokvd: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Bautista, Andres: stationed at San 
Juan, 232-233. See also Baptista 
Bazdn, G,: at plenary assembly, 130 
Bazdn y Albornoz, F.: inquisitor, 126 
Beads: as gifts, 53, iig, 218 
Bears: in New Mexico, 39 
Belen: refuge for genizaros, 258 
Bells: as gifts, 53; sent to New Mexico, 

Beltrdn, Bernardino: at Zuni, 290 
Benavides, Alonso de: activities in 
Spain, 149; appointed auxiliary 
bishop, 199, 204; appointed commis- 
sary, 126-127; appoints Ortega as 
notary, 125; biography of, 1; elected 
custodian, 36, 108, 163, 195, 200, 209; 
enters Santa Fe, 127; figures of, ex- 
aggerated, 161; founds Santa Clara 
church, 234, 235; history written by, 
32-33, 39, 73, 92, 239; letters on New 
Mexico affairs, 155-156; missionary 
labors, 159-166, 167, 178-180, 183- 
185, 237; on Marcos de Niza, 240; on 
Mexican customs, 238; on the name 
Navajo, 308; on tribute by Indians, 
168, 176, 187; proposed return to 
Mexico, 178, 180-187, 193, 202-203; 
reception of, in Santa Fe, 126-127; 
report on negro voodooism, 107; 
Rosa Figueroa’s report of, 200-209; 
summary relation by, 195; Tanto que 
se sac6, 134-149: testifies against 
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Benavides t Alonso de (continued) 
slaves, 105; to conversion of Piro, 
250; £0 the New Mexico friars, 146; 
truth of reports of, 198; urged as 
bishop, 192; visits Maria de Jesiis, 
202. See Bishopric: Ramallo de 
Benavides 

Benedict, Ruth F.: cited, 294 
Benitez, Lucas: definitor, 108 
Benito de la Nattvidad: guardian of 
Socorro, 251 

Bent, Charles: murdered at Taos, 285 
Beristdin y Sousa: cited, 10, 295 
Bernal, Juan: at Galisteo, 268; at Pecos, 
272; at Santo Domingo, 261; cus- 
todian, killed, 268 
Bernardino: an Apache, 90 
Bernardo Pedro: of supply train, 124 
Bernardone, Francis: founder of Fran- 
ciscans. 223 

Bibliography: of Benavides, 19 
Bihlioteca Nacional: see National 
Library 

Biography: of Benavides, 1 
Bishop of Durango: confirmations by, 
320 

Bishopric: for New Mexico, 11-12, 14- 
16, 150-158, 165, 167, 179, 192, 196, 

197 

Bishops: interest in missions, 14 
Bison: in New Mexico, 39; skins of, for 
clothing, gi. See Buffalo: Cibola; 
Sibola 

Blankets: as gifts, 44; as tribute, 109 
Blindness: miraculously cured, 76, 79, 
i 33 » 300 

Bloom, L, B,: cited, 31, 210, 233, 274, 
276, 277, 279, 285. See Scholes, F. V., 
and Bloom 

Body decoration: by Indians, 265. See 
Pain ting; T attooing 
Bolahos, Alonso de: alcalde, 210, 216 
Bolton, H. E.: cited, 10, 196, 224, 242, 
246, 274, 279, 289, 294, 303, 312, 313, 
3^5^ 318 

Bombay Examiner: mentioned, 16 
Bonito: noted Apache, 304 
Bosque, Fernando del: journey of, 318 
Bosque Redondo: Navaho at, 309, 311 
Bossuet: criticizes Maria de Jesfis, 316 


Boue: name for San Ildefonso, 232 
Boundaries: of New Mexico, 229 
Bourke, J. G.: cited, 305 
Braba: Taos so called, 282, 283 
Braganza, Duke of: Portuguese king, 
204 

Brew, J. O.: research by, 217 
Bridges: over Taos river, 282 
British Museum: Dutch Memorial in, 

23 

Brown: see John Carter Brown 
Buffalo: extermination of, 230; impor- 
tance to Indians, 230; skins of, ob- 
tained by Spaniards, 312. See Bison; 
Cibola: Sibola 

Bulitzikwd: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Bunzel, Ruth L.: cued, 294 
Burgos: Archbishop of, 199 
Burgos, Agustin de: at Sia, 262 
Burgwin, Capt.: wounded at Taos, 285 
Burton, E, B.: cited, 285 

C 

Caatri: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Caatzo: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Cabeza, Juan: mentioned, 106 
Cabeza de Vaca: see Ndhez Cabeza de 
Vaca 

Caburcol: mentioned by Maria de 
Jesus, 317 

Caciques: see Chiefs 
Caddo: population of, 319 
Cadereyta: see Marquis of Cadereyta 
Calabash clan: of Acoma, 289 
Caldera mission: Coahuila, 317 
Camargo, Martin de: factor, 109, 111 
Cambujos: mentioned by Maria de 
Jesus, 142, 143 
Camitza: Tewa pueblo, 232 
Campeggi: comments on Benavides* 
trip, 15: letter to Barberini, 199 
Camp Verde: Tontos at, 304 
Campo, Juan del: at Ab6, 264; at 
Jemez, 277 

Cana, Canabi: see KHdnawa 
Canada de Cochiti: occupied by Cochi- 
tenos, 261 

Canada de Santa Cruz: Tano at, 284 
Candelaria, Juan: cited, 274 
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Cannibalism: discussed, 225, 279; of 
Chihuahua tribes, 52; of Jemez, 70 
Capoo: Benavides lives in, 86; name of 
Santa Clara, 309. See Caypa; Santa 
Clara 

Captives: by Navaho, 308, 310 
Carbonelij Antonio: killed at Taos, 284 
Carnegie Institution of Washington: 
cited, 30 

Carpentry: taught at Pecos, 67. See 
Crafts 

Carrasco, Tomas: at Taos, 71, 283 
Carrion: villa of, 96. See Luisa de Car- 
rion 

Casa de Contratacion: instructions to, 
12, 14, 180, 183, 189 
Castaneda, Pedro de: cited, 225, 226, 
232, 233, 240, 271, 279, 282, 295 
Castaho de Sosa, Caspar: among Tano, 
266; among Tigua, 254; at San Fe- 
lipe, 259; cited, 273, 275; initiates 
civil government, 239; on Apaches 
Vaqueros, 303; pueblos named by, 
268, 269; visits Pecos, 272; visits the 
Tewa, 232 

Castillo, Diego del: with Jumano, 312 
Castillo, Juan del: solicitor general, 131 
Castixe: name for San Felipe, 245, 259 
Catechism: in Jemez language, 276 
Catholic University: documents in, 31 
Catroo: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Cattle: introduced, 39; ranches, pro- 
tection of, 174; restrictions regard- 
ing, 172 

Catujanos: mentioned, 318 
Catzoho: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Caypa: name of Santa Clara, 232. See 
Capoo 

CeboUeta: Navaho mission at, 309 
Cebollita valley: Acoma ruin in, 289 
Ceca, Ceeca: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Celano, Thomas of: St. Francis ar- 
raigned by, 223 

Cemetery: protection afforded by, 173 
Ceremonies: Pueblo, 225 
Cerralvo, Marquis of: viceroy, 1 10. See 
Marques de Cerralvo 
Cerrillos mountains: turquoise in, 270, 
271 


Cerro Colorado: Santa Ana pueblos on, 
263 

Cerro Gordo: conversions at, 194 
Cevilleta: grant, mentioned, 253. See 
Sevilleta 

Chalchihuitl: defined, 67. See Tur- 

quoise 

Chama: minerals in, 227 
Chamita: site of Yugewinge, 233 
Chamuscado, Francisco Sanchez: 

among Tompiro, 249; Hopi not vis- 
ited by, 296; in Tigua country, 253, 
254; journey of, 242; visits Piro, 247; 
visits Zuni, 290 
Chapman, C. E.: cited, 8 
Charles V: asks for conversions, 45 
Chato: noted Apache, 304 
Chavarria, Miguel de: custodian, 2, 3, 
108, 276, 279- See Echavarria 
Chaves, Nicolds de: at Jemez, 277 
Cheres: see Keres; Queres 
Chia: Sia so called, 282 
Chiefs: exempt from tribute, 170, 177, 
188; position of, protected, 171-172 
Children: sacrifice of, 35 
Chilili: abandoned, 254; account of, 
265-266; a Tompiro pueblo, 65; 
church at, 310; people join Isleta, 

257 

Chillescas: mentioned by Maria de 
Jesiis, 93, 142, 143 
Chinese: America peopled by, 40 
Chiricahua: described, 304; relations 
of, 305. See Apache 
Choir: at Pecos, 272; in Jemez mis- 
sion, 277. See Music 
Christianity: effect of, on Indians, 225. 

See Baptism; Conversions 
Christianization: of Indians, 99-103, 
320 

Church, Churches: among Hopi, 298; 
among Jemez, 69, 70, 79, 275-277, 
279; among Jumano, 265, 300; 

among Piro, 63, 79, 248, 250-252; 
among Queres, 65, 259; among Tano, 
67; among Tewa, 69; among Tom- 
piro, 65; among Zuni, 214, 291-293, 
300; at Acoma, 287, 288; at Alameda, 
257; at Chilili, 265; at Galisteo, 268, 
310; at Isleta, 256, 257; at Jemez, 
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Church, Churches ^continued) 

69, 70, 79; at Nambd, 236; at Pecos, 
67, 272, 273; at Ficuris, 70, 78, 280, 
281; at Sandia, 255; at San Felipe, 

259- 260; at San Ildefonso, 235; at 
San Isidro, 66; at San Juan, 59, 234; 
at San Marcos, 269; at Santa Ana, 
263; at Santa Clara, 234, 235, 309; at 
Santa Fe, 68, 274; at Santo Domingo, 

260- 261; at Sevilleta, 252; at Sia, 263; 
at Taos, 71, 283, 284; at Tesuque, 
237; at Titias, 142; built for Apache, 
90; founded in New Mexico, 4, 62, 
80, 150-153, 161, 164, 186, 204, 207; 
in 1617, 234, 310; Indians aid in 
building, 100; Indians’ attitude 
toward, 320; of St. Joseph, 69, 79; of 
San Diego, 70; officials exempt from 
tribute, 170, 176; protection of, 173. 
See Baptism; Christianity; Convert 
sions; Convents 

Cibola: description of, 229-231; Hiwi- 
kuh so called, 290-291; Zuhi its sur- 
vivor, 289. See Bison; Sihola; Zuhi 
Cicuio: described, 48. See Pecos 
Cicuique: origin of form, 271 
Cicuyo: see Pecos 

Ciinega: abandoned, 267: account of, 
270; minerals at, 227; Tano pueblo, 
267; xnsita of San Marcos, 269 
Cieneguilla: Queres at, 261 
Cigarettes: documents used for, 245; 
reed, 86-87, 310 

Ciruelo, Gerdnimo: composer, 119 
Clans: descent by, among Pueblos, 239; 

Hopi and Zirni, 296-297 
Claras, Juan: missionary assignment to, 
60, 246, 247, 256, 291, 297 
Clavijero, Francisco Javier: cited, 9 
Clement XIV: a Franciscan, 223 
Climate: of New Mexico, 37, 225-226; 

of Pecos, 67; of Taos, 97 
Cloth: of Pecos, 271 
Clothing: Apache, 91; Manso, 52; Taos, 
282; Zuni, 214- See Habit 
Clouds: simulated with smoke, 310 
Coahuiltecan tribes: mentioned, 318 
Coaquena, Coaquina: see Ktvdkina 
Cobarrubias, Hernando: custodian, 
209, 243 


Cochise: noted Apache, 304 
Cochiti: account of, 261-262;. age of, 
286; and San Felipe unity, 259; 
church at, 259; joined by Tano, 267, 
269; missionary assigned to, 245; 
missionary of, killed, 260; visita of 
Santo Domingo, 261. See Keres, 
Queres 

Cocoyes: Lugo assigned to, 276 
Codallos y Rabal, governor, 255 
Codices: Mexican, 40, 231 
Colina, Agustin de: at Jemez, 278-279 
Collado, Father: mentioned, 194 
' College of the Holy Cross: Quer^taxo, 
10 

Colonization: how retarded, 173 
Comanche: allies of, 319; and Kiowa 
relations, 314; and Pecos relations, 
273; and Tawdhash alliance, 313; 
hostility toward Pueblos, 268, 284 
Comitze: name for San Felipe, 245; 

name for Tamita mesa, 259 
Commissary: Benavides becomes, 2, 
36, 126-127, 297 

Concepcidn: Hdwikuh mission, 246, 
292. See Cristobal de la Concepcidn; 
Francisco de la Concepcidn; Pedro 
de la Concepcidn 

Concepcidn Purisima: of Agreda, 146 
Conchas: Ruiz (Rodriguez) among, 51 
Concubinage: among negroes, 105 
Conde de la Pueblo del Maestre: decree 
sent to, 156 

Confirmation: difficulty of, 197; lack- 
ing in New Mexico, 151, 153; of In- 
dians authorized, 155 
Congregacidn de la Propaganda Fide: 
Benavides communicates with, 178- 
179, 190, 195. See Sacred Congrega- 
tion 

Contreras, Sebastian de: at San Juan, 

234 

Convent, Convents: among Hopi, 298; 
among Piro, 63, 79, 248-252; among 
Queres, 65, 259; among Tano, 67, 
270; among Tewa, 69; among Tiwa, 
64; among Tompiro, 65; among 
Zuni, 291-292; at Acoma, 288; at 
Alameda, 257; at Cochiti, 262; at 
Galisteo, 266, 268, 270; at Isleta, 256, 
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Conventj Convents (cx)ntinued) 

257; at Jemez, 277; at Pecos, 67; at 
Picuris, 70, 78; at Quardi, 257; at 
Sandia, 255; at San Felipe, 260, 311; 
at San Gabriel, 233; at San Ildefonso, 
235; at San Isidro, 66; at San Juan, 
234; at San Ldzaro, 269; at San Mar- 
cos, 269, 270; at Santa Ana, 263; 
at Santa Clara, 234, 235; at Santa 
Fe, 125; at Santo Domingo, 127, 260- 
261; at Sevilleta, 252; at Sia, 262, 263; 
at Taos, 71, 97, 283; at Xumanas 
pueblo, 265; founded by Benavides, 
310; of New Mexico, 4, 36, 62, 80, 
151* i53» 186, 195, 204, 206; of 

St. Joseph, 69, 79. See Christianity; 
Churches 

Convento: defined, 4 
Convento de Nuestro Padre San Fran- 
cisco: Mexico, 1; Mexican codices 
in, 40 

Convento de San Juan Temamatlac: 
mentioned, 2 

Conventuals: of Franciscan Order, 223 
Conversion, Conversions: among Apa- 
lache, 194; in New Mexico, 35, 45, 
165, 195; number of, 99, 103, 150, 
151, 153, 161, 164, 185, 186, 196, 207, 
224; of Acoma, 72; of Apache, 82-92; 
of Hopi, 75, 298, 300; of Jumano, 77, 
92; of Navaho, 85, 310; of Picuris, 78; 
of Piro, 62; of prisoners, 171; of 
Sevilleta, 64; of Taos, 97-98; op- 
posed by Indians, 169, 176; retarded 
by tribute, 187; state of, 155; urged 
by Maria de Jesiis, 143-146. See 
Baptism; Christianity; Churches 
Copala, Lake: in Mexican myth, 41 
Copper, Copperas: see Metals; Minerals 
Coppermine Apache: part of Chirica- 
hua, 304, 305 

Coral: attributed to New Mexico, 39, 
229 

Corazones: settlement of, 46, 239-240 
Corbera, Francisco: at San Ildefonso, 
235; killed in revolt, 236 
Corchado, Andres: mission fields as- 
signed to, 60, 245, 286, 291 
Corn: as tribute, 169; on Acoma mesa, 
286; raised by Apache, 81 


Cornfields: see Fields 
Cornmeal: see Prayer-meal 
Corn Mountain: priest escapes to, 293. 
See Tdaiy alone 

Coronado, Francisco Vdsquez de: 
among the Teyas, 266; and Pecos, 
271; atrocities committed by, 242; at 
San Felipe, 259; expeditions of, 253, 
256, 285, 295, 296, 303, 308, 319; 
leaves Mexican Indians at Zuni, 290; 
men of, destroy pueblo, 288, 296; 
names Granada, 229; on the Queres, 
258; Tano visited by, 266; treatment 
of Tigua by, 255; visits Acoma, 286; 
visits Piro, 247. See Castaneda, 
Pedro de; Vdsquez Coronado 
Coronado State Monument: 254 
Coronet: family name of Maria de 
Jesds, 316. See Maria de Jesus 
Corpus Christi: name of Isleta del Sur, 
258 

Correa Falcdn, Manuel: alguacil mayor, 
127-128 

Cortes, Herndn: conquers Mexico, 45; 
Onate descended from, 57. See Mar- 
quis of the Valley 

Cotton: blankets of, as tribute, 169; 
garments given Espejo, 297; not 
raised at Taos, 282; raised by Hopi, 
217; Zuni clothing of, 214 
Coues, Elliott: cited, 299, 301 
Council of the Indies: and English 
plantations, 149; consulta of, 151, 
156-157; mentioned, 186, 189, 190, 
193; recommends bishopric, 150, 152, 

154 

Covarrubias, Hernando: custodian, 315. 
See Cobarrubias 

Coy Oteros: described, 304; relations of, 
305. See Apache 
Crafts: see Carpentry; Schools 
Cranendonck, Joannes de: translator of 
Memorial, 23 
Crespo, Senor: cited, 207 
Crimes: charged to missionaries, 283 
Cristdbal de la Concepcidn: settled 
among Hopi, 212, 216, 298-300 
Cristdbal Juan: of supply train, 124 
Cross, Crosses: at Titlas, 142; blindness 
cured with, 96, 133; borne by 
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Crossj Crosses (continued) 

Xumana, 94; depicted on skin, 83, 
206, 306, erected along roads, 80; 
erected at San Isidro, 66; erected by 
Apache, 82, 83; erected for Apache, 
90; erected for Xumana, 94-95; 
erected in Indian settlements, 53; 
erected in New Mexico, 62, 159; 
found at Zuhi, 74; 290; of Luisa 
de Carridn, 76, 79; planted by Or- 
tega, 99; used by Indians, 295 
Crucifixion: by Penitentes, 224 
Cruz: see Juan de la Cruz 
Cuanrdbi: given as Hopi pueblo, 297 
Cuarac: see Quardi 

Cuartelejo: Picurfs flee to, 280; situa- 
tion of, 281; Taos flee to, 284 
Cubero: see Rodriguez Cuhero 
Cuellar, Agustin de: at San Marcos, 
269; at Zuni, 212, 215, 291; testi- 
mony by, 301 
Cuencame: Benavides in, 2 
Cuerbo y Valdez, Francisco: cited, 268; 
governor, 280; re&tablishes Pojoa- 
que, 236; resettles Galisteo, 268 
Cuemcwaca: Benavides in, 1, 107 
Cunames: the Sia villages, 258, 275 
Curtis, E, S,: cited, 233, 237, 238, 241, 
258, 261, 273, 279, 281, 285, 289, 290, 
294, 300 

Cushing, F. H.: cited, 293, 294, 296 
Custodia: defined, 130; of New Mexico 
founded, 2; of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, 135, 136 

Custodian: Benavides elected, 36, 108, 
163, 195, 200, 209; headquarters of, 
261; of New Mexico, 209; powers of, 
16, 172-173; San Felipe seat of, 259; 
Santa Clara seat of, 234 
Cuyamungue: history of, 232, 237; 
visiia of Namb^, 236 

D 

Dances: by Apache, 85; for chiefs, 44 
Darley, A. M.: cited, 224 
Davis, W, W. H.: cited, 274, 293 
Decoration: see Adornment; Body dec- 
oration; Face decoration; Tattooing 
Deer: domestication alleged, 196, 229; 
hearts of, presented, 239; in New 


Deer (continued) 

Mexico, 39; livers of, used for poison, 
73-74 

Deerskins: presented at Acoma, 286 
Definitorio: defined, 130 
Defouri, J. H.: cited, 281 
Deldje: the Pinal Coyoteros, 304 
Delgado, Fr.: Tigua reestablished by, 

255-256 

Densmore, Frances: cited, 261 
Descalona, Luis: lay brother, 242, 244; 

killed at Pecos, 272 
Descalzo, Juan: miner, 227 
Diez de la Calle, Juan: cited, 207 
Diego Alonso: of supply train, 123 
Diego Andres: of supply train, 124 
Diego de San Lucas: killed, 277; with 
Perea, 212 

Diego de Santa Cruz: an alf^rez, 110 
Dilzhay: the Pinal Coyoteros, 304 
Directions: as given by Benavides, 263- 
264, 319-320 

Disease: Pecos suffers from, 273. See 
Epidemic; Pestilence; Smallpox 
Distances: as given by Benavides, 264, 
319-320; given by early explorers, 
296 

Documents: see Records 
Dog: domesticated by Indians, 231 
Dolls: see Kachina dolls 
Domingo del Espiritu Santo: at Pecos, 
272; at Santa Fe, 274 
Dominguez, Francisco A,: companion 
of Escalante, 294 

Dominguez de Mendoza, Juan: visits 
Jumano, 312 

Dominican: bishop of Goa, 17 
Dominicans: apply for mission work, 
11, 131-132 

Domodaeo: protonotary, 167, 168 
Dorantes, Andres: mentioned, 239 
Dorchester, Lord: Hopton's letter to, 
149 

Drouth: at San Juan, 58, 245 
Drugs: for Benavides, 109 
Ducado: value of, 109 
Dumarest, N.: cited, 262 
Dunn, W. E,: cited, 303 
Duran, Andres: at San Ildefonso, 235; 
at Taos, 284 
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Duro: see Fernandez Duro 

Dutch: on Atlantic coast, 15, 32, 167, 

197 

Dutton, C. E.: cited, 213 
E 

Eagle Pass: Jumano near site of, 313 
Ears: cut for adultery, 81; used as 
necklace, 70 

Echavarria, Miguel de: custodian, 209. 
See Chavarria 

Echavarria, Nicolas: at Sandia, 256 
Education: of Indians, 151. See Schools 
El Morro: see Inscription Rock 
Elormendi, Juan de: at plenary assem- 
bly, 130 

El Paso: founding of town at, 174; 
Jumano visit to, 312; missions 
founded at, 243, 248; Piro flee to, 
249; Tigua taken to, 254, 257-258 
Emeges, Ernes: names for Jemez, 275 
Emetic: yucca used as, 44 
Emexes, Emmes: names for Jemez, 275 
Emory, W. H.: cited, 273 
Encinal: mission founded at, 309 
Encomenderos: unfairness to Indians, 
170, 177 

Encomiendas: Indians exempt from, 
168-169, 176; restrictions of, 173 
Engelhardt, Zephyrin: on the term 
convento, 4 

English: on the Atlantic coast, 15, 32, 
149, 167, 197 

Enormendi: see Elormendi 
Enriquez, Nicolas de: at Pecos, 272; 

at Santa Fe, 274; at Sia, 262 
Eormendi: see Elormendi 
Epidemic: loss of Tewa by, 235. See 
Disease; Pestilence; Smallpox 
Escalante, Felipe de: killed at Acoma, 
287 

Escalante, Silvestre Velez de: see Velez 
de Escalante 

Escalona, Juan de: at Santo Domingo, 
261; commissary, 245, 246 
Escalona, Luis de: see Descalona 
Escobar, Francisco de: missionary 
labors, 61, 162, 246 
Escudos: value of, 161 
Espahola: island of, 1, 182 


Espejo, Antonio de: expedition of, 232, 
241, 244, 247, 254, 258, 266, 272, 273, 
275, 286, 289, 290, 294, 295, 297, 311, 

314. 315 

Espeleta, Jose de: among Hopi, 298 
Esperiez: given as Hopi pueblo, 297 
Espinosa, Gilberto: cited, 231 
Espinosa, Jose M.: cited, 228-229, 267 
Espiritu Santo, Martin del: assigned to 
Apache, 83 

Espiritu Santo bay: reference to, 317 
Espiritu Santo river: proposed town 
on, 174 

Estevanico: killed at Hawikuh, 290 
Estrada, Juan de: soldier, killed, 283 
Estremera, Alonso de: at San Cristd- 
bal, 270; sermon by, 129 
Estufas: defined, 38, 226. See Kivas 
Estupihdn, Luis: printer, 210, 216 
Eugenio IV: mentioned, 179, 191 
Eulate, Juan de: governor, 3, 129, 276, 
283 

Eyeish: note on, 319-320 
F 

Face decoration: by Jumano, 311 
Famine: among Tewa, 69 
Faraones: described, 303 
Farmers: protection of, 173-174 
Farming: encouraged by friars, 102 
Farms: of Acoma, 286 
Fasting: violated by negroes, 106 
Feathers: attached to cigarettes, 310; 
given to Indians, 53; in ceremony, 
43; in peace offering, 86. See Ma- 
caw -feathers; Prayer-sticks; Turkey - 
feathers 

Fernandez: see Juan Fernandez 
Fernandez de Taos: Bent killed at, 285; 
established, 284 

Fernandez Duro, Cesar eo: cited, 10, 315 
Fertility: of soil, 38, 221 
Fewkes, J. W.: cited, 237, 288, 299 
Fia, Fiapuzi: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Fields: of Acoma, destroyed, 287 
Figueredo, Roque de: as a musician, 
246; at Zuni, 74, 80, 165, 212, 215, 
218-221, 291; definitor, 108; life of, 
295; urged as bishop, 15, 192, 197 
Figueroa, Jose de: at Awatobi, 298 
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Fire: perpetual, claimed, 238, 294,* ven- 
eration of, 45, 75, 238 
Fire God: of Zuni, 238 
Fish: of New Mexico, 39, 65 
Fish, Carl Russell: cited, 30 
Fishing: customs of, 43 
Flagellation: by Christians, 66, 224; 

by Indians, 44, 266 
Flageolets: see Musical Instruments 
Flemings: in New Mexico, 227 
Flores Mogolldn, /. governor, 283 
Flowers: see Garlands 
Fonte, Francisco: at Abb, 264; at San- 
dia, 256 

Food: for mission workers, 102; for 
poor, 320; of Apache, 81; of Chihua- 
hua tribes, 52; of Jemez, 70, 79; of 
Manso, 52-53; of Zuni, 214; repul- 
sive, given Ortega, 97. See Famine; 
Supplies 

Foot races: of the Hopi, 217 
Forrest, Earle R.: cited, 274 
Fortiscue, C. K.: acknowledgment, 23 
Fort Sill: Apache confined to, 304 
Foxes: in New Mexico, 39 
Franciscans: account of, 223-224; habit 
of, 138, 140; in New Mexico, 45, 110- 
111, 131, 195, 201-202, 207-208, 210; 
interests of, 192; labors of, 100, 152, 
154; urged as bishop, 14, 152, 157, 
165, 192, 196, 197; with Onate, 57, 
244. See Saint Francis 
Francisco: a lay brother, 246 
Francisco de Jesils Marta: at Jemez, 
278 

Francisco de la Concepcion: at Isleta, 
256; at Tajique, 257; with Perea, 212 
Francisco de la Madre de Jesus (Dios): 
at Zuni, 215, 291 

Francisco de San Buenaventura: settled 
at Hopi, 298-300 

Francisco de San Miguel: assigned Sa- 
linas pueblos, 249, 311; at Pecos, 60, 
272; at San Ildefonso, 235; commis- 
sary, 245; Indians assigned to, 245 
Francisco de Santa Cruz: testimony by, 

301 

Francisco Miguel: of supply train, 124 
Franco, Diego: at San Ildefonso, 235 


Freitas, Nicolas de: at Acoma, 287; 
at Quardi, 257; at Santa Fe, 274; at 
Santo Domingo, 261; on Humanas 
pueblo, 249 

Fresco, Juan: miner, 227 
Friars Minor: the Franciscans, 223. See 
Franciscans 

Frias, Pedro de: cited, 302 
Frost, M., and Walter, F. A, F.: cited, 
228 

Fuente, Diego de la: with Perea, 212 
Fuente, Gaspar de la: murdered, 302 

G 

Galdo, Juan de: at Hdlona, 292 
Galisteo: account of, 266-269; Tano 
pueblo, 67; church at, 218, 310; in 
Pueblo revolt, 268; minerals at, 227; 
missionary assigned to, 245, 262; San 
Cristbbal a visita of, 270; San Ldzaro 
a visita of, 269; San Marcos a visita 
of, 269. See Santa Maria Galisteo 
Gallatin, Albert: cited, 28 
Gallegos, Heindn: cited, 244 
Gam: cited, 16 
Gambling: by Apache, 82 
Gannett, Henry: cited, 229 
Garaicoechea, Juan: at Hdlona, 293 
Garb: see Habit 

Garcis, Francisco: among Hopi, 299 
Garcia de San Francisco: among Piro, 
251-252; and the Mansos, 243; 
founder of San Antonio Senecd, 248, 
249; nun’s picture possessed by, 316; 
with Perea, 212 

Garcia de San Vicente, Nicolas: cited, 9 
Garlands: borne by Xumana, 94 
Garnets: in Picuris, 227 
Garrard, Lewis H,: cited, 285 
Gaspar Melchor: of supply train, 124 
Gaspi: a form of Walpi, 297 
Gates, William: cited, 239 
Gatschet, A. S.: cited, 232 
Gefiesis: of Indians, 40 
Genizaros: pueblos founded for, 258 
Genobey: Jumano village, 311 
Georgetown University: library, 21, 28 
Gerdnimo: noted Apache, 304 
Gifford, E. W.: cited, 305 
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Gifts: for Indians, 52, 89, 218; offered 
by Apache, 83 

Gila (Xila) Apache: account of, 82; 

habitat of, 85. See Apache; Gilehos 
Gil de Avila, Alonso: at Abo, 264; 
killed, 248, 252 

Gilehos: described, 505, See Apache 
Ginetto: mentioned, 168 
Ginettum, Cardinal: on miracle in 
New Mexico, 133 
Gin-se-ua: see Giusewd 
Giusewd, Giusiwd: Jemez pueblo, 275, 
276; San Jose mission at, 276-277; 
visited by Barrionuevo, 275 
Giutsutd: mesa near Jemez, 276 
Glisteo: see Galisteo 
Goa: Benavides auxiliary bishop of, 
15, 16; Benavides departs for, 199, 
204 

Gold Mines: discovered, 165, 196 
Goldfrank, E. S.: cited, 262 
Goldman, L: cited, 294 
Gdmez, Francisco: encomendero, 110; 

sargento mayor, 128 
Gomez, Nicolas: at plenary assembly, 
130 

Gdmez de la Cadena, Francisco de la: 
at Chilili, 265; at Isleta, 257; at 
Santa Fe, 274; at Tajique, 257 
Gdngora, Juan de: custodian, 259 
Gonzales, Fernando A,: cited, 207 
Gonzalez, Bartolome: mentioned, 74 
Gonzalez, Domingo: a captain, 110 
Gonzalez, Juan: at Pecos, 272 
Gonzalez, Martin: death of, 211, 243 
Goodwin, Grenville: cited, 305 
Gorreta: applied to Manso, 243 
Government: of Apache, 81; of 
Pueblos, 44, 239 

Governors: attitude toward Indians, 
11; authority of, 172-173 
Governors' Palace: see Palacio 
Granada: Hdwikuh so called, 229, 290, 
296 

Grand Canon: expedition to, 296 
Gran Quivira: confusion as to, 242; 
discussed, 265; identified, 300, 314- 
315; visited by Maria de Jesiis, 317 
Gran Salina: see Salinas 
Grant, Blanche C.: cited, 285 


Gravendonc, Jean: translator of Me- 
morial, 23, 25 

Gray Friars: the Franciscans, 223 

Josiah: cited, 274, 307, 314, 315 
Gregory XIV: mentioned, 194 
Guadalajara, Diego de: among Jumano, 
312 

Gualpe: a form of Walpi, 297 
Gualpimas: error for Gualpi (Walpi) , 
298 

Guatitruti, Guatitzeiti: Jemez pueblo, 

275 

Guayoguia: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Guerra, Salvador de: at Acoma, 287; at 
Jemez, 277; at Sandia and Isleta, 256; 
at Taos, 283-284 
Guerrero, Miguel: cited, 10 
Guevara, Miguel de: at San Ildefonso, 
235; at San Juan, 234; at Santa Fe, 
274; at Zuni, 292 
Guilday, Peter: cited, 30, 31 
Guin-se-ua: see Giusewd 
Guismanes: mentioned by Maria de 
Jesiis, 93 

Gulf of California: Onate’s journey to, 
61, 162, 195, 196 
Gusinde, Martin: cited, 31 
Gutierrez, Andres: settled at Hopi, 212, 
216, 298, 299 

Gutierrez de la Chica, Juan: at Quardi, 

257 

Gutierrez Flores, Juan: inquisitor, 126 
Guzman, Francisco de: piovincial, 243 

H 

Ha-a-tze: occupied by Cochitefios, 261 
Habit: of Franciscans, 138, 223; of 
Maria de Jesiis, 142, 316-317 
Hackett, C. W.: cited, 237, 245, 248, 
249, 254-258, 262-264, 269, 270, 274, 
278, 280-281, 284, 285, 289, 292-295, 
3 i 5 > 318 

Haile, Berard: cited, 29 
Hair-cutting: of Indians forbidden, 289 
Hdkukia: Zuni name of Acoma, 285- 
286 

Hdkukwe: Zuni name of Acoma 
people, 285 

Hollenbeck, C.: cited, 240, 318 
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Hdlona: church at, 291, 300; missionary 
labors at, 292; Zuhi pueblo, 290 
Hdlonagu: see Hdlona 
Ham-a-qua: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Hammond, G. F.: cited, 161, 196, 233, 
245, 246, 258, 274, 285, 289 
Hammond, G. P., and Rey, A,: cited, 
225, 226, 230, 232, 233, 240, 242, 244, 
272, 279, 282, 285-286, 290, 319 
Hanakwd: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Hano: a Tewa pueblo, 232; establish- 
ment of, 299; history of, 237 
Hanos (Janos): character of, 52 
Hanut Cochiti: a Cochiti pueblo, 261 
Hopes: mentioned, 319. See lapes 
Harahey, Harale: mentioned, 319 
Haro de la Cueva, Pedro: at Namb^, 
236 

Harrington, /. P,: cited, 232-234, 236- 
238, 250, 266, 268-270, 275 
Hasinai: and Jumano enmity, 313. See 
Tejas 

Hatchets: as gifts, 218 
Hauico: see Hdwikuh 
Hdwikuh: a Zuhi pueblo, 290; Arvide 
visits, 252; Asa clan left at, 297; 
called Cibola, 229; church at, 300; 
Coronado at, 295; Figueredo at, 218- 
221; Fray Marcos sent from, 160; 
missionary labors at, 214-215, 246, 
292. See Concepcidn 
Haxa: mentioned, 319 
Hayd-a: name of Chiricahua, 304 
Healing: with crosses, 53. See Miracle 
Hearts: see Deer 
Hedshkoa: Acoma village, 289 
Hemenway expedition: excavations by, 

293 

Hemes, Hemex: see Jemez 
Hemish: native name of the Jemez, 
274-275 

Henderson, Alice C.: cited, 224 
Herald: see Town-crier 
Hermanos Penitentes de la Tercer Or- 
den: in Southwest, 224 
Herndndez, Diego: of supply train, 123 
Herndndez, Marcos: a factor, 110-111, 
122 

Heshotatsinakwin: Zuhi farming vil- 
lage, 294 


He*'-wd*: Pecos name of Jemez, 275 
Hewett, E. L.: cited, 232, 234, 273, 279, 
285, 307 

Hewett, E. L., and Mauty, W.: cited, 

273 

Hidalgo, Nicolds: at Sandia, 256; at 
Santa Fe, 274; at Taos, 283 
Hieroglyph: of Apache, 82 
Hierro, Juan del: at Santa Fe, 274 
Hijodalgo: privileges of, 173 
Historia: written by Benavides, 32-33, 
39, 73, 92, 289 

*Hlaukima: south town of Taos, 282 
*Hlauuma: north town of Taos, 282 
Hodge, F, W,: cited, 28-30, 214-215, 
226, 232, 239, 240, 246, 250-252, 265, 
271, 279, 280, 290-292, 294-296, 300, 
301, 314, 315 

Holmes, W. H.: cited, 279 
Holy Congregation: see Congregation 
Hoopes and Broomall: cited, 301 
Hopi (Moqui): account of, 75, 295-299; 
assigned to Corchado, 286; character 
of the, 217; churches among, 310; 
Espejo visits, 290; government of, 
239; Jemez flee to, 278; joined by 
Tano, 268-270; missionaries among, 
165, 245-246; pueblos of, 237; Queres 
flee to, 288; snake ceremonies, 294; 
visited by Ohate, 286. See Tusaydn 
Hopitu: native name of Hopi, 295 
Hopton, Art: on Benavides, 149 
Hornaday, W. T.: cited, 231 
Horses: frighten Hopi, 297 
Hortega: see Ortega 
Hotavila: recent Hopi pueblo, 299 
Hough, Walter: cited, 288 
Houses: Acoma, 48; Hopi, 217; Pecos, 
48, 67, 271-272; Quivira, 49; Santa 
Fe, 68; Sonora valley, 46; Taos, 282; 
Tiwa, 47; Zuhi, 214, 290, 291 
Howard, Lee: buffalo -killer, 230 
Hoynigua: Hopi headman, 297 
Huashpa Tzena: a Santo Domingo 
pueblo, 260 

Hubates: identified with Tano, 266 
Hueber, Fortunato: cited, 204 
Hughes, Anne E.: cited, 174, 244 
HuisilopustU, Huitzilopochtli: Mexi- 
can deity, 41, 231 
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Hull, Ernest: cited, i6 
Humanas: church at, 310; Letrado at, 
300; mentioned by Perea, 211; mis- 
sionary work among, 221; pueblo 
identified, 315; Tabird a visita of, 
265. See Jumano; Xumanas 
Humanesh: Pecos name for Jumano, 

314 

Human sacrifice: practiced, 224-225 
Humboldt, A, von: quoted, 228 
Hunger: how appeased, 43 
Hunting: customs of, 43 
Huntington, Ellsworth: cited, 231 
Hurtado, Nicolas: at Senecii, 252; at 
Sia, 262 

I 

lapes: mentioned, 318 
Ibanez, Diego: mentioned, 203 
lhargaray, Antonio de: at Galisteo, 268; 
at Namb^, 236; at Pecos, 272; at 
Santa Fe, 274 

Idols: destroyed by Benavides, 43; of 
Zuni, 214; worship of, 81 
Image: of Mary in Santa Fe, 92 
Images: sent to New Mexico, 114, 120, 
121 

Implements: see Supplies 
Indian Catholic Directory: cited, 16 
Inguli, Francisco: secretary, 13-14, 179, 
190-194 

Initiation: into sacred orders, 239; of 
chiefs, 44 

Innocent HI: Franciscans sanctioned 
by, 223 

Innocent IV: mentioned, 194, 197 
Inquisition: arms of, in church, 69 
Inscription Rock: Spanish inscriptions 
on, 301 

Intoxication: banned by Hopi, 217 
Ip-e-re: San Ldzaro pueblo, 269 
Irish missionaries: for Virginia, 167, 197 
Irrigation: at San Juan, 234 
Isleta: account of, 256-258; accretions 
of Tigua, 254, 257; age of, 286; and 
Pueblo rebellion, 254; church at, 
310; Jumano visit to, 315; reestab- 
lished, 254. See San Antonio 
Isleta del Sur: established, 254, 258; 
Tigua at, 243 


j 

Jaca: leader in rebellion, 284 
Jacona: history of, 237; Tewa pueblo, 
232; visita of Namb^, 236 
Jalisco: see Xalisco 

James, George Wharton: cited, 9, 274 
Janos: see Hanos 

Japanese: America peopled by, 40 
Japies: conversion of, 164, 195; Maria 
de Jesijs visits, 96. See Xapies 
Jaramillo, Juan de: cited, 226, 240, 282, 

290, 319 

Jemez (Hemes): account of, 69, 274- 
279; aided by Acoma in revolt, 287; 
Arvide among, 79, 250-252; Arvide 
retires from, 247-248; Lugo assigned 
to, 245; limit of Navaho range, 308; 
minerals at, 227; missionization of, 
205; Pecos remnant settle at, 273; 
visita of Sia, 263. See San Diego de 
Jemez; San Jose de Jemez 
Jhaka: see Jaca 

Jicarillas: described, 303; influence Pi- 
curis, 280; part of Vaqueros, 303. 
See Apache 

John Carter Brown Library: Memorial 
in, 21, 25, 26 
Jones, F, A.: cited, 228 
Jornada del Muerto: described, 307; 
mine located in, 228; Perea’s party 
at, 211 

Jose de la Concepcidn: at Awatobi, 
298 

Juan de Dios: a lay brother, 246 
Juan de Jesus: at Sandia, 256; killed, 
277-278 

Juan de la Ascencidn: at Hawikuh, 292 
Juan de la Cruz: killed, 50, i68, 253; 

referred to, 159, 244 
Juan de San Buenaventura: accom- 
panies Onate, 61, 196; lay brother, 
162, 246 

Juan de Santa Maria: killed, 51-52, 54, 
160, 168, 206, 242, 244, 253-254 
Juan Fernandez: of supply train, 124 
Juan Francisco: of supply train, 124 
Juarez, Juan: at Isleta, 256; at Santa 
Fe, 274; guardian of Socorro, 251. 
See Suarez 
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Jumanes Mountains: Wichita Moun- 
tains so called, 314, 319 
Jumano: account of, 311-315; and 
Maria de Jesds, 141, 143, 144; appli- 
cation of term, 314; conversion of, 
7; Francisco de San Miguel among, 
272; Letrado among, 292, 300; 

pueblo of, discussed, 249, 264-265, 
314; Zdrate among, 282. See also 
Humana; Xumana 

Jumano Mountains: the Wichitas, 314, 

319 

Jumenes: the Jumano, 313 

K 

Kachina dolls: of Pueblos, 239 
Kansas: pueblo remains in, 281; Qui- 
vira situated in, 319 
Kashkdchuti: Acoma village, 288 
Katishtya: San Felipe pueblo, 259, 261 
Katzimo: Mesa Encantada, 288-289 
Kawaika: application of name, 288; 

former Hopi village, 241, 296 
Kichipawan: church at, 292; Zuni 
pueblo, 290 

Keres, Keresan: see Queres 
Keretsd: Pecos name for Navaho, 303 
Kern^ R. H.: cited, 301 
K*ha~p6~o: native name of Santa Clara, 
232, 309. See Caypa; Capoo 
KHdkima: visita of Hdlona, 293; Zuni 
pueblo, 219, 290 
KHdnawa: Zuni pueblo, 290 
K'idpkwainakwin: Zuni farming vil- 
lage, 294 

Kiashita: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Kiatsukwa: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Kidder, A. V.: cited, 241, 273, 278 
Kiowa: relations of, 23S, 314 
Kiowa Apache: part of Llaneros, 303 
Ki-ua: name of Santo Domingo, 260 
Kiva: described, 226 
Kivas: fire ceremony in, 73; of Taos, 
282; of Zuni, 214 

Kluckhohn, C., and Spencer: cited, 309 
Knives: as gifts, 218 
Knotted strings: for counting, 320 
Ko-tyi~ti: native name of Cochiti, 261 
Kowina: Acoma village, 289 
Kroeber, A. L.: cited, 294 


Kuapa: a Queres pueblo, 259, 261 
Kuaua: Tigua pueblo ruin, 254 
Kubler, George: cited, 274, 279, 285, 
291-293, 309, 315 
Kuchtyd: Acoma village, 288 
Kunyaohwikeji: native name of San 
Marcos, 269 

Kwdkina: Zuni pueblo, 290 
Kwastiyukwa: Jemez pueblo, 276 
K*ydkima: Zuni pueblo, 219 

L 

Laet, John de: cited, 25, 26 
Laguna: Acoma a visita of, 288; estab- 
lished, 258, 287-288; population of, 
288. See Keres; Queres 
La Joya: site of Sevilleta, 247, 252 
La Junta: see Rio Conchos 
Lake Chapala: referred to, 231 
La Matosa: negro slave of, 105 
Landa, Bishop: destruction by, 238 
Lands: boundaries of, marked by 
friars, 102; governors not to have, 
172; granted Spaniards, 172 
Language, Languages: diverse, of New 
Mexico, 238; Indian, learned by 
friars, 65, 68, 69, 71, 76, 162, 215; 
Jemez, recorded, 276 
Lano: applied to Mansos, 243 
La Paz: Bishop of, cited, 16 
La Salle: cited, 313 
Las Cruces: Mansos near site of, 243 
Lasprilla, Francisco de: secretary, 190 
Lava: encountered by Perea party, 213 
La Verna, Mount: St. Francis on, 223 
Lead: see Minerals 
Lee, Laurence F.: cited, 224 
Leeca: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Lenox Library: Memorial in, 28 
Lent: how observed, 100 
Leo X: mentioned, 159, 179, 191, 192, 

194^ 197 

Ledn, Alonso de: expedition, 317, 319; 

report on Jumano, 313 
Leonard, Irving A.: cited, 234 
Lerma, Cardinal de: mentioned, 199 
Letrado, Francisco: among Jumano, 
311, 315; among Tompiro, 66, 265; 
assigned to Zuni, 292; life of, 300- 
302; murder of, 66, 77, 165, 292, 
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LetradOj Francisco (continued) 

312; visited by Arvide, 252; with 
Perea, 212 

Library of Congress: Memorial in, 6 
Limpia, La, Concepcion de Alona: Zuni 
mission, 293 

Linaz, Antonio: mentioned, 317 
Lions: in New Mexico, 39 
Lipan: part of Llaneros, 303-304; part 
of Vaqueros, 303. See Apache 
Lisbon: Benavides sails from, 15, 199 
Liver: deer, used for poison, 73-74 
Liana, Jeronimo de la: at Isleta, 256, 
at Tajique, 257 

Llaneros: described, 303* See Apache 
Llano Estacado: Llaneros on, 303 
Loadstone: see Minerals 
Lobato, Juan: at Picuris, 280 
Lockwood, F, C.: cited, 305 . 

Loco: noted Apache, 304 
Loew, Oscar: cited, 275, 279 
Lopez, Didaco: mentioned, 318 
Lopez, Diego: and Maria de Jesiis, 141; 
at Alamillo, 251; at Isleta, 256; 
conversions by, 164; journey to Ju- 
mano, 94, 315, 318 

Ldpez, Francisco: buried in Sandia, 64, 
255; murdered, 51-52, 55, 58, 160, 
168, 206, 242, 253-254 
Ldpez, Nicolas: with Jumano, 312 
Lopez de Covarrubias, Bernardo: at 
San Marcos, 269 

Ldpez de Mendizdbal: governor, 251, 
283 

Lorenzana, Francisco A, de: at San 
Marcos, 269; at Santo Domingo, 261 
Lorenzo, Rodrigo: miner, 227 
Lugo, Alonso de: at Jemez, 60, 245, 276 
Luisa de Carridn: alleged visitations 
by, 79, 89, 96, 316; cross of, 76, 79 
Lujan: inscription by, 301. See Luxdn 
Luminaries: in Benavides’ reception, 
128 

Lummis, C. F.: cited, 28, 30, 210, 224, 
239, 241, 249, 256, 266, 289, 301, 306 
Luxdn, Diego Perez de: cited, 228, 232, 
241, 266, 273, 275, 279, 288, 295. See 
Perez de Luxdn 


M 

Maca: see Mdtsaki 

Macambi, Francisco: negro slave, 106 
Macana: defined, 244 
Magaque, Macaqui: see Mdtsaki 
Macaw-feathers: sent to New Mexico, 

119 

Madrid: Benavides in, 5, 13, 194, 201- 
204 

Madrid, Francisco de: testimony by, 
301 

Madrid, Roque de: expedition against 
Jemez, 278 

Magoffin, Susan S.: cited, 274 
Magrias, Maguas: identified with Tano, 
266 

Majanani: form of Mishongnovi, 297 
Maldonado, Lucas: at Acoma, 287; at 
Sia, 262; mentioned, 289 
Malpartida: Juan de Santa Marla 
killed at, 244 

Manases: Apache of, Franciscans among, 
90, 212, 306 

Mangas Coloradas: noted Apache, 304, 

305 

Mangralquere: a rancherla, 106 
Manso, Francisco: archbishop, 93, 138; 
life of, 208, 209, 212, 243. See 
Manzo y Zilhiga 

Mansos: account of, 52, 208, 243, 265 
Manzanet, Damidn: letter of, 317-318 
Manzo y Zuniga, Francisco: archbishop, 
93. See Manso 
Maravedis: value of, 182 
Marcilla, Sebastidn: provincial, 143 
Marcos de Niza: cited, 45, 46, 49-51, 
159, i6o, 168, 225, 229, 240, 242, 285, 
289, 296 

Maria de Jesds: alleged apparitions of, 
7-9, 11, 92-96, 99, 135, 138, 143, 146, 
147, 202, 206-207, 316-318. See Bena- 
vides 

Marquis of Cadereyta: cedula addressed 
to, 154 

Marquis of Cerralvo: viceroy, 153, 154, 
185, 187, 198 

Marquis of the Valley: mentioned, 159. 
See Cortes 
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Marriage: among Pueblos, 239, 241; 
customs of Indians, 44; of Spanish 
and Indians, 69. See Polygyny 
Marta, Bernardo de: mission labors of, 
201, 262, 268 

Marta y Saitd: testimony by, 301 
Martin: a lay brother, 246 
Martin del Espiritu Santo: mentioned, 
251, 306 

Martin, Herndn: among Jumano, 312 
Martin, H, T.: on Cuartelejo, 281 
Martinez, Alonso: commissary, 57, 59, 

245 

Martinez, Luis: at Taos, 284 
Mdrtires, Francisco de las: bishop of 
Goa, 17 

Martyrdom: of Franciscans, 35, 49-55, 
71, 74, 77-80, 99, 103, 160, 164, 168, 
192, 196, 206, 242, 260, 263, 270, 272, 
273, 277-278, 280, 283, 284, 292, 293, 
298, 300-302, 320 
Mary Loyola: cited, 274 
Mass: power of, 41 
Massacre: see Martyrdom 
Massanet: see Manzanet 
Mata, Pedro: at San Juan, 281 
Matagorda hay: see Espiritu Santo bay, 

317 

Matalzingo, Matlalzinca: Figueredo 
conversant with, 215 
Mdtsaki: a visita of Hdlona, 293,* Zuhi 
pueblo, 219, 290 
Maya: idols of, destroyed, 238 
Mayutina, Maria: testimony by, 301 
Mazaque: see Mdtsaki 
Meal: see Prayer-meal 
Mecastria: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Mecham, /. L.: cited, 242, 244, 245 
Mecia Lobo, Gonzalo: inquisitor, 126 
Medal: given to Quinia, 89 
Medicines: for Benavides, 109 
Medina: cited, 1 
Meline, J. F.: cited, 256, 269 
Melo, Francisco de: ambassador, 12-13, 
184, 186 

Meinorial of i6yo: how received, 137; 
presented in Madrid, 5-6, 157, 158; 
second printing planned, 6-7, 137 
Menchero, Juan Miguel: mission labors 
of, 255, 293-294, 309 


Mendez, Maria: mother of Manso, 243 
Mera, H. P,: see Scholes, F, V,, and 
Mera 

Mercury: allowed miners, 174 
Merino, Francisco: an alferez, 110 
Mesa del Cangelon: Santa Ana near, 
263; Tiwa pueblo on, 244 
Mesa Encantada: see Katzimo 
Mescalero reservation: Chiricahua on, 

304 

Mescaleros: part of Vaqueros, 303; 

range of, 303. See Apache 
Mescal es: mentioned, 319 
Metals: in New Mexico, 39, 63, 69, 
221. See Minerals 
Meteorite: in Mexican myth, 40-42 
Mexican (Nahua): sermons in, 215 
Mexican Indians: at Zuhi, 290, 295 
Mexicans: instigate Taos rebellion, 
285; origin and migration, 40-41 
Mexico City: arms of, 42 
Michel, Virgil G.: cited, 31, 33 
Migration: of Mexicans, 40-41 
Miguel de la Cruz: at plenary assem- 
bly, 130 

Miguel de Sacristdn: at Isleta, 256; at 
Jemez, 277; at Santa Fe, 274 
Miller, Merton L.: cited, 285 
Mimbrenos: described, 304, 305. See 
Apache 

Minas: defined, 228 
Mindeleff, V,: cited, 237 
Minerals: of New Mexico, 227-228. 
See Metals 

Miners: protection of, 173-174 
Mines: see Gold; Metals; Minerals; 
Silver 

Minorites: the Franciscans, 223 
Miracle, Miracles: among Apache, 89; 
among Hopi, 76-77, 79, 218, 300; at 
Acoma, 73; at San Juan, 58; at Taos, 
72; in healing, 95; in New Mexico, 
57, 132-133, 161, 166, 195, 196, 280; 
of Luisa de Carridn’s cross, 96; per- 
formed by Maria de Jesiis, 316-317; 
related by Jumano, 312. See Maria 
de Jesds; Stigmata 
Miranda, Juan de: at Alameda, 257 
Miranda, Justo de: guardian of Co- 
chiti, 262 
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Miranda, Pedro de: at Taos, 283 
Mishongnovi: Awdtobi survivors ' 

among, 298; site of, 299; visita of 
Shongopovi, 298, 300. See Hopi 
Missions: concessions to, 166; expense 
of, 196. See Baptisms; Christianity; 
Churches; Converts', Conversions; 
Franciscans 

Mistica Ciudad de Dios: cited, 202, 316 
Mitote: a dance, 294 
Moenkapi: Hopi settlement, 299 
Mogolldn, Juan I. F.: governor, 305. 

See Flores Mogolldn 
Mogollones: described, 304, 305. See 
Apache 

Mohace, Mohoce, Mohoqui, Mohuqui: 

the Hopi, 245, 246, 296, 297 
Monastery: defined, 4 
Monogamy: of New Mexico Indians, 
44. See Marriage: Polygyny 
Monroy, Hernando de: at Isleta, 256 
Monte, Cardinal de: mentioned, 167 
Monte Amar: Acoma compared with, 

213 

Monterey, Count of: quoted, 228 
Montes, Felipe: at San Juan, 234 
Montes de Oca, Jose de: at Santo 
Domingo, 261 

Montezuma: buffalo owned by, 230; 

Onate descended from, 57 
Montgomery, Ross G.: research by, 217, 

299 

Montpean, Jacinto: at Awdtobi, 298 
Moon: depicted on skin, 83, 206, 306; 

worshipped by Apache, 81 
Mooney, James: cited, 288 
Moore, George Henry: Memorial 
owned by, 28 

Moqui (Hopi): account of, 295-299; 
conversion of, 195, 205; Fray Marcos 
and, 49; Luisa de Carridn visits, 96. 
See Hopi 

Mora, Antonio de: killed at Taos, 284 
Mora Cehallos, Francisco de la: gov- 
ernor, 301 

Morales, Luis de: at Pecos, 272; at San 
Ildefonso, 235 

Morales Batista, Baltasar de: commis- 
sary, 105, 106 


Moran de la Zerda, Francisco: secre- 
tary of audiencia, 123 
Moreno, Antonio: killed, 235, 236 
Mosaic: made by Pueblos, 271 
Mosicha: Laguna name for Hopi, 295 
Mo-ts, Motsi: Queres name for Hopi, 

295 

Mount Taylor: limit of Navaho range, 
308 

Moxainavi: form of Mishongnovi, 298 
Mules: for New Mexico, 110, 112; 
stampede of, 211 

Munoz, Francisco: assigned to Apache 
(1629) ,212, 306-307; mission labors 
of ((1662-1680), 256, 277, 280, 287 
Munoz Lobo, Pedro: a captain, 110 
Munqui concahe, Muqui concabe: 

Hopi settlement, 299 
Murato de Benavides, Antonia: mother 
of Benavides, 1 
Murders: see Martyrdom 
Mufdock, G. P,: cited, 238, 258, 263, 
285, 289, 294, 300, 309 
Museum of New Mexico: excavations 

by, 254 

Music: taught Pueblos, 61, 65, 67, 71, 
75, 80, 98, 102, 246. See Choir 
Musical instruments: in peace cere- 
mony, 88; sent to New Mexico, 115. 
See Organ 

N 

Nachai: noted Apache, 304 
Nadiisha: defined, 303 
Nafiat: name of Sandia, 255 
Nahuatlan: relations of, 238 
Nambd: Andr6s Sudrez at, 272; church 
at, 310; Cuyamunge a visita of, 237; 
history of, 236; Pojoaque a visita 
of, 236; Tewa pueblo, 232 
Ndne: noted Apache, 304, 305 
Napeya: name for Sandia, 246, 255 
Narvaez: expedition of, 239 
Nataje: part of Llaneros, 303 
Natchez: see Nachai 
National Library of Mexico: Benavides 
document in, 8 

Natividad: see Benito de la Natividad 
Navaho: account of, 307-309; charac- 
ter of, 164; conversion of, 310; Jemez 
flee to, 278; missionary assigned to. 
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Nmjaho (continued) 

245; missionary killed by, 277; often 
called Apache, 306; Pecos name for, 
503; raid H^wikuh, 292; raid Jemez, 
277, 279; raid Tewa, 86, 235, 309; 
raid Zuni, 294; silverwork by, 271; 
unknown to early Spaniards, 296; 
visited by Arvide, 250, 252; Zuni 
name for, 302 

Navaho Apache: conversion of, 85; 

Luisa de Garridn visits, 96 
Navahu: Tewa pueblo, 307 
Nax/idad) La, de Nuestra Sefiora: the 
Chilili church, 265 

Negroes: fugitive, 1; practice voodoo- 
ism, 107; slaves, testimony against, 
105. See Slaves 

Nelson, N, C.: cited, 266, 268-270 
Nevome: village mentioned, 240 
Newberry Library: Memorial of 1630 
in, 6 

New Mexico: Benavides’ desire to re- 
turn to, 5; location of, 37. See Bena- 
vides 

Nicaragua, Bishop of: see Manso, 
Tomas 

Nieio, Pedro Alonso: father of Bena- 
vides, 1 

Niza: see Marcos de Niza 
No<um-t%il-e-ta, Nokyuntseletd: Jemez 
pueblo, 275 

Nombre de Dios: location, 37 
NonyVshagii: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Northrop, S, A.: cited, 229 
Nose: cut for adultery, 81 
Nuestra Senora de Candelaria: Hdlona 
mission, 292 

Nuestra Sehora de Guadalupe: mission 
at El Paso, 248 

Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de los 
Mansos: founded, 243 
Nuestra Sehora de Guadalupe de Po~ 
joaque: mission, 236 
Nuestra Sehora de Guadalupe de Zuni: 
mission, 293 

Nuestra Sehora de la Asuncidn: Sia 
mission, 262 

Nuestra Sehora de la Candelaria: Zuni 
mission, 293 


Nuestra Sehora de la Concepcidn de 
Querac: see Quardi 
Nuestra Sehora de los Angeles de Por- 
cihncula: mission, Pecos, 272-273 
Nuestra Sehora de los Dolores: Sandia 
mission, 256 

Nuestra Sehora de los Dolores de los 
Ais: Texas mission, 319 
Nuestra Sehora de los Remedies: Galis- 
teo mission, 268 

Nuestra Sehora de los Remedies: 
Jemez mesa, 278 

Nuestra Sehora del Socorro: mission, 63 
Nuestra Sehora del Socorro de Pilabd: 
see Pilabd; Socorro 

Nueva Sevilla: Sevilleta so called, 252 
Nunez, Diego: killed at Acoma, 287 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar: jour- 
ney of, 229-230, 239; Jumano seen 
by, 311 

Nutria: Zuni farming village, 294 
O 

Observants: of Franciscan Order, 223 
Ocaha y Alarcdn, Gabriel de: secre- 
tary, 155, 182, 183, 187, 189 
Ocaranza, Fernando: cited, 8 
Ochandiano, Francisco de: secretary, 
130 

Ocoa: proposed stopping place, 182 
Offenses: investigated by Benavides, 
2-3 

Offerings: by New Mexico Indians, 
43-44, 295; of cigarettes, 310; of 
prayer-meal, 238; to churches, 100 
0 *Hara, John F,: summarizes Bena- 
vides documents, 31 
Oh-ki: name of San Juan, 232, 233 
Oils: difficulty of procuring, 151, 153, 

197 

Ojo Caliente: Zuni farming village, 294 
Ojo Caliente Apache: part of Chirica- 
hua, 304 

Ojo del Muerto: in Jornada del 
Muerto, 307 

Okeohwi: name of San Juan, 233 
Olalla: form of Oraibi, 297 
Oha, Matias de la: a notary, 106 
Ohate, Juan de: and the Rayados, 311; 
cited, 233, 234, 244, 264-265, 273, 280, 
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Onate, Juan de (continued) 

289, 303, 307, 314, 315; colonizer, 57, 
161, 203; expeditions of, 162, 163, 195, 
196, 211, 224, 233, 244-246, 256, 286; 
Figueredo not with, 295; finds crosses 
at Zuni, 295; mentions Mansos, 243; 
missionaries with, 276; names Galis- 
teo, 268; names Santa Clara, 234; 
names Tano pueblos, 269; not 
founder of Santa Fe, 273; on Jemez, 
275-276; San Ildefonso mentioned 
by, 235; Santa Fe founded by (an 
error) , 68; settles among Tewa, 246; 
Socorro named by, 248; visits Co- 
chiti, 261; visits Hopi, 297; visits 
Pecos, 272; visits Picuris, 279; visits 
Piro, 247; visits Salinas pueblos, 249; 
visits Sandia, 255; visits San Felipe, 
259; visits Santa Ana, 263; visits 
Santo Domingo, 260; visits SevUleta, 
252; visits Taos, 282-283; visits the 
Tano, 266; visits the Tewa, 68, 232; 
visits the Tigua, 254; visits Zuni, 290- 
295 

Opata: villages of, 240 
Opler, M. E.: cited, 304, 305 
Oportu, Domingo de: see Portu 
Oque: Onate at, 58; see San Juan 
Oquenda, Antonio de: order to, 149 
Oraihi: Romero at, 306; see Hopi 
Order of Brothers and Sisters of Pen- 
ance: founded, 224 
Order of St Francis: see Franciscans 
Orduha, Alfonso de: provincial, 131 
Organ: in Jemez church, 277; in Pecos 
church, 272. See Musical instruments 
Origin: of New Mexico Indians, 39 
Ornaments: of turquoise, 270-271 
0 *Rourke, Thos, F.: cited, 16 
Orozco y Berra, Manuel: cited, 303 
Orphans: treatment of, 171 
Ortega, Diego: mentioned, 318 
Ortega, Juan de: mentioned, 318 
Ortega, Pedro de: account of, 97; 
among Apache, 89, 90; and Maria de 
Jesfis, 141; assigned to Jumano, 96, 
312; at Galisteo, 268; at Pecos, 272; 
at Santa Fe, 274; at Taos, 71; guar- 
dian of Santa Fe, 98, 283; missionary 


Ortega, Pedrode (continued) 
labors of, 283, 311; mission journey, 
164; notary, 3, 125, 127-129, 320 
Osay: identified with Hopi, 296 
Osht-yal-a: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Osorio: see Sotelo Osorio 
Ostyalakwa: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Otermin, Antonio de: attempts recon- 
quest, 261, 263, 277; Isleta people flee 
with, El Paso, 257-258; Piro flee with, 
248, 249, 253; pueblos destroyed by, 

254-255 

P 

Padko: Tano village, 244 
Pachaques: see Parchaque 
Pacheco, Felipe: at Sia, 262 
Pacheco, Luis: soldier, killed, 283 
Pacheco y Osorio, Rodrigo: see Mar- 
quis of Cerralvo 

Padilla, Juan de: killed, 50, 168, 242; 
mentioned, 244; missionary, 159; 
visits Hopi, 241, 288, 296 
Paequiu: native name of Pecos, 271 
Paint-brushes: of yucca, 239 
Painting: body, by Jumano, 314, 315. 
See Pictographs 

Pdkabi: recent Hopi pueblo, 299 
Palacio: Galisteo warriors capture, 267 
Palmilla: see yucca 
Palou, Francisco: cited, 9 
Pamphylius, Cardinal: mentioned, 167; 

on Dominican missions, 131-132 
Panaumd: Hopi headman, 297 
Pardo, Antonio: definitor, 108 
Paredes, Joseph de: at Ab6, 264; at 
Isleta, 256; at Senecii, 252; at 
Xumanas^ pueblo, 265 
Parraga, Diego de: at Isleta, 256; at 
Quardi, 257; at Santo Domingo, 261; 
at Tajique, 257 

Parroquia: in Santa Fe, 205; Z^te 
buried in, 281 

Parsons, Elsie C.: cited, 233, 234, 258, 
279, 281, 285, 294, 300 
Pascual, Juan: of supply train, 124 
Pataozei: Jumano village, 311 
Patardbueyes: the Jumano, 311 
Patigud: Hopi headman, 297 
Patokwd, Patoqua: Jemez pueblo, 276- 
278 
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Pawnee: neighbors of Wichita, 519 
Pawnee Piets: the Wichita, 311 
Paytipki: pueblo of, 255, 299 
Peabody Museum: excavations by, 299 
Peace: cross emblematic of, 295; mode 
of effecting, 86-89 

Pearls: in New Mexico, 39; lacking in 
New Mexico, 229 
Pebulikwd: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Peccos: see Pecos 

Pico, Jose Miguel: native of Pecos, 273, 

314 

Pecos: account of, 67, 271-273; attitude 
toward other Pueblos, 271-272; Ci- 
cuyo identified with, 241, 242; Fran- 
cisco de San Miguel assigned to, 60; 
Galisteo a visita of, 268; missionaries 
at, 205, 242, 245, 246, 249, 268; name 
for Apache, 303; Ortega stationed at, 
283; perpetual fire at, 238, 294; rem- 
nant at Jemez, 279; researches at, 241; 
snake ceremony of, 294; visited by 
Alvarado, 282; war against Tano, 284 
Pe-cuiha-gui: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Pedraza, Gerdnimo de: at San Felipe, 
259; life of, 311; treats Quinia, 89 
Pedro, Don: a Tewa, 86 
Pedro Juan: of supply train, 124 
Pedro de la Concepcidn: mentioned, 

194 

Pedrosa, Juan de: killed at Taos, 284 
Peinado, Alonso: at San Ildefonso, 235; 
establishes Chilili church, 265; goes 
to New Mexico, 255, 259 
PekwVligit: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Pem-bul-e-qua: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Penances: performed by Indians, 100 
Penitentes: see Hermanos Penitentes 
Peralta, Pedro de: founder of Santa Fe, 
273; goes to New Mexico, 255; gover- 
nor, 227, 276, 311 

Perea, Estevan de: accompanied by Ra- 
mirez, 287; account of, 255; among 
the Tiwa, 64; arrival in New Mexico, 
11; becomes custodian, 2-4, 130, 201, 
207, 209, 297-298; Benavides' infor- 
mation derived from, 291, 294; 
buried at Sandia, 255; character of, 
5; cited, 179; complains against 
Eulate, 3; Figueredo accompanies. 


Perea, Estevan de (continued) 

295; Letrado accompanies, 292, 300, 
311; Manso a companion of, 243; 
mentioned for bishop, 15, 192, 197; 
mission labors of, 165; Porras accom- 
panies, 299; serves at Quar^i, 257; 
True Report of, 210-221 
Pereyra: see Soldrzano Pereyra 
Perez, Albino: murdered, 273 
Perez, Antonio: at Santa Clara, 235; 
at Santa Fe, 274 

Perez de Luxdn, Diego: cited, 290, 296. 
See Luxdn 

Perez Guerta, Francisco: at Galisteo, 
268 

Perguer, Andres: guardian of San Ld- 
zaro, 269 

Perrillo: Apache of, 84 
Perrillo, Ojo del: origin of name, 307 
Personal services: barred, 13, 188; tri- 
bute regarding, 168-170, 176 
Pescado: Zuni farming village, 294 
Peso: value of, 12, 109 
Pestilence: at San Juan, 234; Hopi suf- 
fer from, 298; Jemez suffer from, 279. 
See Smallpox 

Philip III: orders aid for friars, 56-57 
Philip IF: mentioned, 201, 204; sup- 
ports missionaries, 74 
Phojiu-wingge: Tewa pueblo, 233 
Pichardo, Jose Antonio: cited, 281, 305, 
318-319 

Pictographs: on kiva walls, 226; on 
skin, 205-206, 306. See Hieroglyph 
Picuris: account of, 70, 279-281; •Ar- 
vide at, 78, 250-252; captives from, 
268; church at, 310; garnet deposits 
at, 227; missionary assigned to, 245; 
records of, 320; Zarate at, 96 
Pikuria: Queres name of Picuris, 279 
Pilabd: Piro name of Socorro, 63, 247- 
248 

Pilopue: see Pilabd 
Piman: and Shoshonean related, 238 
Pinal Coy Oteros: described, 304; rela- 
tions of, 305 

Pinalehos: described, 304 

Pino, Fr.: Tigua reestablished by, 255 

Pino, Pedro B.: cited, 274 
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Pinon: described, 38, 227; nuts pre- 
sented at Acoma, 286 
Pinueltd: Tigua name of Picurls, 279 
Pio, Juan Bautista: at Tesuque, 237 
Pio-ge: Tewa pueblo, 233 
Pipe: see Cigarette 

Piro: account of, 62, 246, 252; Arvide 
among, 79, 250-252; at Senecii del 
Sur, 243; conversion of, 164, 195, 204, 
250-251; Franciscans among, 54; 
Fray Marcos among (an error) , 45; 
Maria de Jesds among, 140; men- 
tioned by Perea, 211; missionary as- 
signed to, 246, 256; Onate among, 57; 
pueblos abandoned, 312 
Pius V: mentioned, 179, 191, 192, 194, 

197 

Pizos: the Piro, 317 

Plasencia, Juan de: at San Felipe, 260; 

at Santo Domingo, 261 
Pliego, Diego: at Jemez, 277 
Pogue, J, E.: cited, 271 
P*0'hw6-ge: see San Ildefonso 
Poison: made from deer liver, 73-74; 
Porras killed with, 76, 165, 300; 
snake, for arrows, 214, 294 
Pojoaque: history of, 236; Tesuque a 
visita of, 237; Tewa pueblo, 232 
Polygyny: among Apache, 81; among 
Taos, 71-72, 241; among Tiwa, 47. 
See Marriage 

Poor Clares: described, 223-224 
Pope: Memorial of 1630 sent to, 6 
Pope: leader in revolt, 234, 284 
Population: Acoma, 286-288; Alameda, 
257; Apache, 303-305; Caddo, 319; 
Chilili, 265; Coahuila tribes, 319; 
Cochiti, 262; exaggerated, 233, 266, 
272, 286, 297, 298, 305, 311, 312; 
Eyeish, 319; Galisteo, 268; Hano, 237; 
Hopi, 298, 299; Isleta, 257, 258; 
Jemez, 277, 279; Laguna, 288; 

Namb^, 236; Navaho, 309; Pecos, 271- 
273; Picuris, 280, 281; Queres, 259; 
reduced by disease, 279; Sandia, 
255-256; San Felipe, 260; San Ilde- 
fonso, 235, 236; San Juan, 234; San 
Marcos, 269; Santa Ana, 263; Santa 
Clara, 235; Santa Fe, 68; Santo Do- 
mingo, 261; Sevilleta, 253; Sia, 263; 


Population (continued) 

Tano, 270; Taos, 282-285; Tesuque, 
237; Tewa, 233; Tigua, 253, 255-257; 
Zuhi, 292, 294 

Poros: error for Tompiros, 204 
Porras, Francisco de: among Hopi, 75; 
blindness cured by, 96; custodian, 
209; life of, 299-300; poisoned, 76, 
165, 300 

Porto Bello: located, 37, 225 
Portu, Domingo de: father provincial, 
108 

Portuguese: slave trade of, 198 
Porziuncola: assembly at, 223 
Posada, Alonso de: at Awdtobi, 298; at 
Jemez, 277; cited, 10, 318. See 
Reneros de Posada 
Possession: ceremony of, 61-62, 162 
P^osunwage: see Pojoaque 
Potre: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Potrero de la Canada Quemada: Santo 
Domingo people at, 260 
Potrero de las Vacas: occupied by Co- 
chitenos, 261 

Potrero del Capulin: occupied by Co- 
chitenos, 261 

Potrero San Miguel: occupied by Co- 
chi tenos, 261 

Potrero Viejo: occupied by Cochitehos, 
261-262; Queres flee to, 260 
Potze: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Poulain, Augustin: cited, 310 
Poze: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Pozos, Los: minerals at, 227 
Prada, Juan de: Figueredo mentioned 
by, 295; on bishopric for New Mex- 
ico, 16 

Prayer-meal: offerings of, 43, 74, 238 
Prayer-sticks: cruciform, 295; in ant 
hills, 43; in ceremony, 238 
Priesthood: of the Bow, of Zuni, 239 
Prince, L. B.: cited, 274 
Prisoners: treatment of, 171 
Propaganda Fide: see Sacred Congrega- 
tion 

Property rights: of women, 239 
Puaray: abandoned, 255; Franciscans 
killed at, 242-243, 254; in Pueblo 
rebellion, 254; minerals in moun- 
tains of, 227; missionary assigned to. 
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Puaray (continued) 

246; mission history of, 257; note on, 
253; Tiwa pueblo, 55, 58; visita of 
Sandia, 255- See Tiguex 
Puebla: Benavides serv^es in, i; Bishop 
of, cited, 16; convent of, Benavides 
in, 200; missions of, 208 
Puehlito: Acoma farming village, 286 
Pueblo Blanco: ruined pueblo, 249 
Pueblo Colorado: ruined pueblo, 249 
Pueblo de la Parida: ruined pueblo, 

249 

Pueblo revolt: Acoma in, 287; Cochi- 
tehos in, 261; Cuyamungue in, 237; 
Hopi in, 298; Isleta and the, 257; 
Jemez in, 277, 278; Jumano and, 312; 
Namb^ in, 236; Pecos in, 273; Picu- 
ris in, 280; records destroyed in, 245; 
Sandia in, 255; San Felipe in, 260; 
San Juan in, 234; Santa Ana in, 263; 
Tano in, 267-268; Taos in, 284; 
Tesuque in, 237; Tewa in, 235, 237; 
Tigua in, 254; treatment of Francis- 
cans during, 320; Zuhi in, 293. See 
Martyrdom 

Pueblos: number of, 186, 207; snake 
ceremonies of, 294; Spaniards barred 
from living in, 169; suffer from con- 
flict of authority, 4 
Pueray: see Puaray 
Puerto: minerals in, 227 
Puerto Belo: located, 37, 225 
Punames: the Sia villages, 258, 275 
Punishment: for adultery, 81; hair- 
cutting as a, 289 
Punyekia: Laguna village, 309 
Purificacidn de la Virgen: the Hdlona 
mission, 293 

Purisima Concepcion: the Hdwikuh 
mission, 291 

Puya-tye: Queres name of Tano, 266 
Puy^: ancient Tewa pueblo, 234, 235 
Puyi mesa: Santa Clara Tewa on, 309 

Q 

Qicinzigua: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Qp-tyi-ti: native name of Cochiti, 261 
Quahnauac: see Cuernavaca 
Qualaal: missionary assigned to, 246; 
Piro pueblo, 247 


Quaquema: see KHdkima 
Quaquina: see Kwdkina 
Quardi: abandoned, 254; account of, 
257-258; mission of, 249, 315; Salas 
at, 256 

Quardi State Monument: 254 
Quartelejo: see Cuartelejo 
Quellotexei: Jumano village, 311 
Querac: see Quardi 

Querechos: identified, 303. See 

Apaches Vaqueros 

Queres: account of, 65, 258-263; La- 
guna established by, 287; language 
of, 238; missionization of, 205, 245; 
names for Hopi, 295; war against 
Tano, 284; Zamora assigned to, 60. 
See Keres 

Quiameca Tzia: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Quiamera: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Quia-shi-dshi: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Quia-tso-qua: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Quigui: Santo Domingo pueblo, 260 
Quinta: Apache chief, 89-90, 205-206; 

Apaches of, 89, 212, 251, 282, 306, 311 
Quinones, Cristobal de: confused with 
Quirds, 259, 261 
Quiotzaco: Tewa pueblo, 232 
Quipacha: missionary assigned to, 245 
Quires, Quirix: the Queres, 258 
Quiros, Cristobal: aided by Maria de 
Jesds, 140, 317; custodian, 209; men- 
tioned for bishop, 15, 192, 197; mis- 
sion labors of, 65, 259, 260, 262 
Quiumziqua: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Quiustd: Jemez pueblo, 275, 276 
Quivira: account of, 49, 319; and Maria 
de Jesds, 96, 141, 143; discussed, 241- 
242; expedition to, 195; Franciscans 
in, 50; mentioned, 160; Pecos the 
gateway to, 271; seek missionaries, 
95; visited by Onate, 314 
Quivira Aixaos: mentioned, 319 

R 

Rabbits: in New Mexico, 39 
Races: see Foot races 
Rain: see Clouds 

Ramallo de Benavides, Antonio: com- 
panion of Alonso, 12, 180, 182, 183, 

189 
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Ramirez, Jose Fernando: cited, lo 
Ramirez, Juan: at Acoma, 72, 241, 287; 
at Tajique, 257 

Rancho de los Gandules: mentioned by 
Onate, 299 

Rattles: as gifts, 53, 218 

Ray ados: application of term, 314; 

the Jumano, 245, 311. See Jumano 
Read, Benjamin M,: cited, 29, 274 
Reagan, A, B.: cited, 279 
Real, Juan del: wagonmaster, 110, 123, 
124 

Real de Aguilar, Alonso: grant to, 237 
Rebellion: of Taos, 285. See Pueblo 
revolt 

Records: for wrapping cigarettes, 245; 

kept by friars, 102 
Red-corn clan: of Acoma, 289 
Redonda: Manso at, 243 
Reed, Erik K,: cited, 232 
Reeds: cigarettes made of, 86 
Reiter, Paul: cited, 279 
Relacidn del Suceso: cited, 240, 282, 

319 

Relacidn Postrera de Sivola: cited, 226, 
230, 240 

Religion: of Apache, 83; of Pueblos, 
225 

Renddn, Matias de: killed, 280 
Reneros de Posada, Pedro: storms Santa 
Ana, 263 

Reservation: Zuni, area, 294 
Revolt: see Pueblo revolt; Taos rebel- 
lion 

Rey, Agapito: see Hammond, G. P,, 
and Rey 

Rio Colorado (Texas): Jumano on, 312 
Rio Conchos: Jumano on, 312, 313 
Rio Grande: floods in, 65 
Rio Guadalupe: Jumano near, 313 
Rio Nueces: Jumano on, 312 
Rio Tison: the Colorado, 241 
Ritch, W, G.: cited, 270, 274 
Rito de los Frijoles: Queres settle in, 
258. See Tyuonyi 

Rivera, Pedro de: report on mines, 228; 

testimony against, 5 
Robledo: reached by Perea party, 211 
Robledo, Pedro: soldier, 211, 307 


Rodriguez, Agustin: buried at Sandia, 
255: expedition of 1581-82, 244: 
killed, 51-52, 55, 160, 168, 206, 253- 
254; labors of, 242 

Rodriguez, Alvaro: at plenary assem- 
bly, 130 

Rodriguez, Antonio: blacksmith, 110 
Rodriguez, Diego: at Santa Fe, 274 
Rodriguez, Felipe: at Nambd, 236; at 
Sandia, 256,* at San Ildefonso, 235; 
at Taos, 284 

Rodriguez, Juan: blacksmith, 110 
Rodriguez Cubero, Pedro: governor, 
288, 293 

Rojas, Francisco de: definitor, 108 
Rome: Benavides in, 184, 186 
Romelo, Bartolome: name on Ei 
Morro, 306 

Romero, Bartholome: among Hopi, 
306; among Apache, 90, 212, 251, 306- 
307; arrival in New Mexico, 311 
Romero, Bartolome Ldpez: name on El 
Morro, 306 

Rosa Figueroa, Francisco A. de la: 
cited, 13-14, 262; on Santa Fe church, 
274; report by, 200-209 
Rosary: as peace emblem, 87 
Rosas, Juan de: mission field assigned 
to, 245, 259, 266. See Rozas 
Rosas, Luis: governor, 283. See Rozas 
Routes: see Directions 
Royalty: terms of, given Indians, 225 
Roybal, Ignacio de: grant to, 237 
Rozas, Andris de: secretary, 154 
Rozas, Juan de: assigned to Tanos, 60. 
See Rosas 

Ruiz, Agustin:' see Rodriguez 
Ruiz de Contreras, Fernando: secre- 
tary of Council, 150 

S 

Sabeata, Juan: Jumano chief, 312, 313 
Sdcona: see Jacona 

Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda Fide: addressed by Benavides, 
11-12; Benavides' submission to, 166, 
168; Benavides' report presented to, 
14, 159-166; decrees of, 132-133, 167. 
See Congregacidn de la Propaganda 
Fide 
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Sacrifice: of cigarettes, 310; see Human 
sacrifice; Offerings 
Sacristan: see Miguel de Sacristan 
Sahagdnj Bernardino de: cited, 231 
Saint Dominic: see Dominicans 
Saint Francis: sketch of, 223, 224; stig- 
mata of, 310. See Franciscans 
Saint Joseph: Jemez mission, 69 
Saint Michaels: Fathers of, cited, 297 
Saint Paul: apparition of, 196; day of 
conversion, 126-128 
Sajiu-uingge: Tewa pueblo, 233 
Salary: of Franciscans, 175; of gov- 
ernors, 172 

Salas, Juan de: among the Jumano, 92, 
94, 312, 313, 315, 318; among Tewa, 
64; and Maria de Jesus, 141; at 
Quardi, 257; custodian, 209; labors 
of, 164, 256, 315-316; mentioned for 
bishop, 15, 192, 197; proposed as 
custodian, 130 

Salazar, Cristobal de: assigned to Tewa, 
60, 232, 246; at San Juan, 59, 234; re- 
turns to Mexico, 245; with Onate, 57 
Salazar, Francisco: at Chilili, 265; at 
Isleta, 256 

Salazar, Juan de: provincial, 316 
Salinas: Jumano at the, 311, 314; min- 
erals in the, 227; missionaries as- 
signed to, 245, 272; pueblos of, 254, 
264, 312; Salas among Indians of, 92, 
94, 312, 313. 315, 318 
Salineros: name for Tompiro, 247 
Salpointe, J. B.: cited, 224 
Salt: Pueblo trade in, 254 
Salvador de San Antonio: at Alamillo, 

251 

Samhrano, Hernando: an alf^rez, 110 
Sanaha: Apache chief, 82, 205, 206, 306 
San Agustin: name of three missions, 

25^ 

San Antonio: name of Isleta del Sur, 
258; Salas guardian of, 315; site of 
Senecii, 247, 248. See Salvador de 
San Antonio 

San Antonio de la Isleta: convent at, 64 
San Antonio de Padua: Isleta mission, 
256 

San Antonio Glorioso: see SenectX 


San Antonio Senecu: mentioned, 82, 
84; mission at, 63. See SeneciX 
San Bartolome: Hopi mission, 300; 

reached by Perea party, 210 
San Bartolome de Xongopahi: in 1680, 
298 

San Bernardino: Aw^tobi mission, 75, 
216-217, 298-300; patron of Cochi ti, 
262 

San Buenaventura: Jumano mission, 
315; Picuris named for, 279. See 
Juan de San Buenaventura 
San Carlos: Tonto Apache at, 304 
Sanchez, Cristobal: in Jornada del 
Muerto, 307 

Sanchez Chamuscado: see Chamuscado 
Sanchez de Escobar, Luis: notary, 122 
Sanchez de Pro, Antonio: at San Ilde- 
fonso, 235 

San Cristobal: account of, 269-270; 
church at, 310; in Pueblo revolt, 267; 
missionary assigned to, 245; named 
by Castano de Sosa, 266; new Tano 
pueblo, 284; priest of, killed, 268; 
submits to Vargas, 267; visita of 
Galisteo, 268 

Sandia: account of, 254-255; age of, 
286; church at, 310; in Pueblo rebel- 
lion, 254; missionary assigned to, 
246; Puaray a visita of, 257. See San 
Francisco de Sandia 
Sandia Mountains: Faraones in, 303; 
minerals in, 227 

San Diego: mission at Jemez, 70, 276- 
278, 310. See Jemez; Tesuque 
San Diego, Tomas de: with Perea, 212 
San Estevan: patron of Acoma, 287 
San Felipe: account of, 65, 259; aids 
Vargas, 262; and Cochiti unity, 261; 
church at, 259, 310; Cochitenos flee 
to, 261; Pedraza dies at, 311; Tano 
at, in revolt, 267; visita of Santo 
Domingo, 261. See Keres; Queres 
San Francisco: mission of Namb^, 236; 
Sandia so named, 255. See Garcia 
de San Francisco 

San Francisco, Convento de: Mexico, i, 
97, 108, 216, 243, 252, 299 
San Francisco de los Espaholes: 233 
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San Francisco de Oraibi: mission of, 
298, 300 

San Francisco de Sandia: convent at, 
64; Francisco L6pez buried in, 56 
San Francisco Mountains: limit of 
Navaho range, 308 

San Francisco Pojoaque: see Pojoaque 
San Gabriel de los Espanoles: aban- 
doned, 274; Spaniards settle at, 203, 

233 

San Gregorio de Abo: see Abo 
San lldefonso: history of, 235; mission 
at, 69, 233, 310; records of, 320; Tewa 
pueblo, 232; visita of, 234, 235. See 
Tuyo Mesa 

San Isidro: church at, 310; mission 
founded, 265, 315; name of Xumanas 
pueblo, 66 

San Jose: mission at Jemez, 275-277, 
310; patron of Laguna, 288. See 
Saint Joseph 

San Juan: abandoned by Tewa, 232; 
account of, 233-234; captives from, 
268; church at, 310; Indian leaders 
2it, 59; Jemez mission so named, 278; 
mentioned, 245; mission at, 233; 
Picuris a visita of, 281; Pop^ a native 
of, 284; Tano settle at, 270; visita of 
San lldefonso, 235; visita of Santa 
Clara, 235. See Oh-ke 
San Juan Bautista: Tewa pueblo, 232, 

253 

San Juan de los Caballeros: Ohate set- 
tles at, 58; origin of, 233, 234; Sala- 
zar established at, 246 
San Juan Mountains: limit of Navaho 
range, 308 

San Juan Temamatlac: Benavides in, 2, 
108 

San Lazar 0: account of, 269; church 
possibly at, 310; in Pueblo revolt, 
267; priest of, killed, 268; submits to 
Vargas, 267; visita of San Marcos, 269 
San Lorenzo: name of Picuris, 279, 281. 

See Picuris; Tesuque 
San Lucas: name of Galisteo, 266, 268 
San Lucas, Diego de: with Perea, 212 
San Luis Obispo: patron of Sevilleta, 
252. See Sevilleta 


San Marcial: Piro boundary, 246; site 
of Piro pueblo, 247 

San Marcos: abandoned, 267; account 
of, 269; Cienega a visita of, 270; in 
Pueblo revolt, 267; minerals at, 227; 
missionary assigned to, 245; mis- 
sionary at, killed, 244, 268; named 
by Castaho de Sosa, 266; San Ldzaro 
a visita of, 269; Tano of, aid Queres, 
261-262; Tano pueblo, 67 
San Mateo Mountains: see Mount Tay- 
lor 

San Miguel: Azores, Benavides’ birth- 
place, 1, 105 

San Miguel: patron of Oraibi, 298. See 
Picuris; Sant Miguel 
San Miguel church: in Santa Fe, 274 
San Miguel, Francisco de: see Fran- 
cisco de San Miguel 
San Pascual: Piro pueblo, 247 
San Pedro: Juan de Santa Maria killed 
at, 54; name given Acoma, 288; Tano 
village, 244 

Santa Ana: account of, 263; aids Var- 
gas, 262; missionary assigned to, 245, 
268; name given Galisteo, 245, 266, 
268 

Santa Barbara: Chihuahua, Benavides 
in, 2; in Mexican myth, 41; men- 
tioned, 231 

Santa Clara: Benavides lives in, 86; 
described, 309-310; church at, 69, 310; 
history of, 234; San lldefonso a visita 
of, 235; Tewa pueblo, 232; visita of 
San lldefonso, 234, 235. See K'hapoo 
Santa Cruz de Galisteo: resettled, 268 
Santa Cruz de la Canada: founded, 
267, 269, 270 

Santa Fe: account of, 68, 273-274; 
Apache visit to, 90, 221; Benavides 
at, 3, 127; bishopric proposed for, 14, 
15, 167, 192, 197; Francisco de Sosa 
refers to, 151; church built at, 205, 
310; convent at, 4, 125; established, 
233; in royal cedula, 153; learns of 
Taos revolt, 285; Ortega guardian 
of, 98, 283; Pecos a visita of, 273; 
Perea’s party reaches, 211; referred 
to, 186; siege of, in revolt, 267, 273, 
280, 284; Sotelo Osorio reaches, 126; 
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Santa Fe (continued) 

Tano ruins near, 266; Tesuque a 
visita of, 237; Zirate’s remains taken 
to, 281 

Santa Maria: Galisteo so named, 268. 

See Juan de Santa Maria 
Santana, Antonio: pharmacist, 109 
Santander, Diego de: at Acoma, 287; 
at San Marcos, 269; at Senecu, 252; 
at Xumanas pueblo, 265 
Santander, Juan de: commissary gen- 
eral, 4-5, 10, 96, 157, 224, 320 
Santiago: Pecos so called, 272; Tiwa 
pueblo, 55, 224 

Sant Joan Baptista: Tewa pueblo, 232, 
253. See San Juan 

Sant Miguel: Picuris so called, 283. See 
San Miguel 

Santo Domingo: account of, 260-261; 
Arvide at, 250; attitude toward 
church, 320; church at, 259, 310; 
Cochitenos flee to, 261; Cochiti a 
visita of, 262; convent of, 4, 125, 127; 
Galisteo people settle at, 268-269; 
guardian of, 262; mission headquar- 
ters, 4; missionary assigned to, 245; 
missionary of, killed, 260; Quirds at, 
259; San Felipe a visita of, 260. See 
Keres; Queres 

Santo Evangelio Province: Mexico, 8, 
14, 130, 243 

Sant Philipe: see Safi Felipe 
Sant Ylefonsso: see San Ildefonso 
Saraba: see Sanaba 
Sauer, Carl: cited, 240 
Saunders, Lyle: cited, 309 
Saville, M, H.: cited, 231, 271 
Scalps: offerings to, 43 
Scandal: charged to friar, 257 
Scholes, F. V,: cited, 3-5, 8, 14, 107, 125- 
127, 163, 165, 174, 201, 209, 235, 243, 
245, 247, 248, 250-256, 258, 260, 262, 
264-266, 269, 270, 274, 276, 277, 279, 
281, 284, 285, 288, 289, 292, 295, 300, 
306, 311, 320 

Scholes, France V,, and Adams, E. B.: 
cited, 239 

Scholes, France V., and Bloom, L. B.: 
cited, 315 


Scholes, France V,, and Mera, H. P.: 

cited, 211, 240, 255, 265, 314, 315 
School of American Research, 31, 254 
Schools: among Jemez, 70; among 
Queres, 65; among Tano, 67; among 
Tiwa, 65; among Tompiro, 66; in 
New Mexico, 101-102, 205, 206; in 
Picuris, 70-71; in San Ildefonso, 69; 
in Santa Fe, 98; in Taos, 71 
Scifi, Clare: founder of Poor Clares, 
223-224 

Seaports: mentioned, 39 
Sebastian, Juan: a captain, 123 
Sebogeta: CeboUeta so called, 309 
Sebollita: see Sevilleta 
Seelocu: name of Sevilleta, 64, 247, 252 
Segovia, Gerdnimo: custodian, 209, 274 
Semilleta: see Sevilleta 
Sena, Bernardo de: grant to, 237. See 
Siena 

Senecu: a Piro pueblo, 247, 248; ac- 
count of, 248-249; Benavides at, 250; 
church and convent at, 248, 310; 
mission labors at, 204, 250-252. See 
San Antonio Senecu 
Senecu del Sur: Piro at, 243 
Senora: valley of, discussed, 240. See 
Sonora 

Serra, Junipero: life of, cited, 9 
Serrano, Pedro: on the Zuni mission, 

294 

Services: see Personal services 
Seshiu-qua, Seshukwa: Jemez pueblo, 

275 

Setokwa, Sedo-qua: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Seuilleta: see Sevilleta 
Seven Cities: see Cibola; Zuhi 
Seville: Benavides in, 180, 182 
Sevilleta: abandoned, 253; account of, 
247-248, 252-253; church possibly 
at, 310; convent at, 251; conversion 
of, 204; mission at, 63; refounding 
of, 64; visita of Socorro, 248 
Shea, J, G,.* cited, 28, 318 
Sheep: how counted by Zuni, 320; of 
the Navaho, 309 

Sheepfold: Hdwikuh church used for, 
292-293 

Shi-e-hwib'~bak: name of Isleta, 256 
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Shipapu: mythic place of origin, 288. 
See Sipapu 

ShipaMovi: established, 299 
Shiwinakwin: name of Zuni, 290 
Shongopovi: site of, 299. See Hopi 
Shoshonean: and Piman related, 238; 

Hopi relations, 237 
Shufine: ancient Tewa pueblo, 234 
Shulawitsi: Zuhi Fire God, 238 
Sia: account of, 262-263; aids Vargas, 
262; church at, 310; Corchado as- 
signed to, 286; Jemez a visita of, 279; 
missionary assigned to, 245; Quirds 
at, 259, 317; Santa Ana a visita of, 
263. See Keres; Queres 
Sibillela: see Sevilleta 
Sibola: and Fray Marcos, 49, 160; prov- 
ince of, 47. See Bison; Cibola; Hd- 
wikuh; Zuni 

Sichumovi: established, 299 
Siena, Bernardino de: father-general, 
5, 6, 137; remarks on Maria de Jesds, 
7. See Zena 

Sierra, Antonio de: at Picuris, 280 
Sierra de los Ladrones: Faraones in, 305 
Sierra del Real de Dolores: San Ldzaro 
on, 269 

Siguenza y Gongora: cited, 234, 274, 
281, 285, 293, 317 
Sikuye: Tigua name of Pecos, 271 
Silva Nieto, Francisco Manuel: gov- 
ernor, 179, 215, 291, 307 
Silver: mines of, discovered, 67, 152, 
154, 165, 196. See Metals; Minerals 
Silverwork: Navaho, 309 
Simpson, J. H.: cited, 290, 301, 306 
Sinaloa: cost of mission in, 175-176 
Singers: exempt from personal service, 
170 

Singing: see Music 

Sipapu: defined, 226, 258. See Shipapu 
Sivilleta: see Sevilleta 
Sixtus, Cardinal: on miracle in* New 
Mexico, 133 

Sixtus V: a Franciscan, 223 
Skin: Apache painting on, 82-83, 205- 
206, 306 

Slavery: of Indians, 169, 171, 180 
Slaves: negro, testimony against, 105 
sold by Portuguese, 198 


Smallpox: Pueblos suffer from, 268, 
279, 288, 294 

Smith, Buckingham: cited, 239 
Smoking: see Cigarettes 
Snakes: used in voodooism, 107; use of, 
by Pueblos, 73, 74, 214, 294 
Soap: yucca-root used as, 239 
Soares, Andres: at Pecos, 67. See 
Suarez 

Socorro: Alamillo a visita of, 251; ap- 
plication of name, 248; church at, 
310; founding of, 316; mines of, 227, 
229; mission labors at, 204, 243, 250- 
252; Piro pueblo, 247, 248; Sevilleta 
a visita of, 253. See Nuestra Sehora 
del Socorro 

Socorro del Sur: origin of, 248 
Solorzano Pereyra, Juan de: Memorial 
sent to, 157; mentioned, 185; on es- 
tablishment of bishopric, 11, 152, 157 
Sonora valley: Spaniards in, 46. See 
Sehora 

Sorboli, Fabricio: mentioned, 199 
Sorcerers: among Tompiro, 67; at San 
Isidro, 66; at Zuni, 75; of Acoma, 73; 
of New Mexico, 42; of Picuris, 78; 
populations reduced through, 136, 
235; relations with warriors, 238 
Sosa, Francisco de: addresses Council, 
150; recommends bishopric, 11, 151- 

i 55 » 157 

Sossa: see Sosa 

Sotelo Osorio, Felipe de: governor, 2-4, 
126 

Spain: Benavides in, 5, 13, 180, 182, 
194, 201-204 

Speckled Pawnee: the Wichita, 311 
Spell, Lota M.: cited, 246 
Spier, Leslie: cited, 294 
Spinden, H. J.: cited, 231 
Spinning: by men, 44 
Stallings, S.: cited, 275, 278, 279 
Stars: in skin painting, 306; represented 
by crosses, 295 
Steck, F, B.: cited, 309 
Stephen, A. M.: cited, 300 
Stevenson, James: cited, 294 
Stevenson, M. C.: cited, 263, 294 
Stigmata: of St* Francis, 87, 223, 310 
Stirling, M, W.: cited, 289 
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Stone-piles: use of, 43, 238 
Strelt: cited, 16 

Strings: knotted, for counting, 100. See 
Knotted strings 
Suaqui: Opata pueblo, 240 
Suarez, Andres: mission labors of, 236, 
261, 272, 283 

Suarez, Juan: at San Felipe, 260 
Sudrez, Luis: mentioned, 74. See 
Soares 

Suicide: by Franciscan, 277 
Sulphur: see Minerals 
Suma: character of, 52; mentioned, 242 
Sun: in pictograph, 83, 206, 306; wor- 
shipped by Apache, 81; Zuni con- 
cept regarding, 238 

Supplies: for missions, 109, 174-175, 
180, 189-190, 211 
Sylva Nieto: see Silva Nieto 
Symbolism: of painted skin, 83 

T 

Tdaiydlane: Zuhi take refuge on, 292 
Tabird: discussed, 265; mission 

founded at, 249 

Tagewinge: name of Galisteo, 269 
Tdgu-kerish: the Querecho, 303 
Tainame: name of Taos people, 282 
Tajique: abandoned, 254; mission his- 
tory of, 257; people join Islela, 257 
Ta-juin-den-a: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Talaban, Juan: at Santo Domingo, 261 
Tamaya: name for Santa Ana, 245, 263 
Tamita: San Felipe mesa, 259 
Tamos: the Tano, 272 
Tamy: Santa Ana so called, 263 
Tano: account of the, 67, 266-270; in 
Pueblo revolt, 261-262; 267-268; mis- 
sionization of, 205, 283; Rozas as- 
signed to, 60; San Pedro a pueblo of, 
244; settle at Santa Cruz, 267; war 
against, during revolt, 284 
Tanoan stock: components of, 266; re- 
lations of, 238 

Tansy Mustard clan: of Hopi, 296-297 
Tanto que se sac6: cited, 5, 7-10; trans- 
lation, 134-149 

T*anuge*-ohwikeji: native name of 
Galisteo, 268 


Taos: account of, 71, 282-285; age of, 
286; church at, 310; in siege of Santa 
Fe, 284; missionization of, 97, 205, 
245; natives of, at Cuartelejo, 281 
Taos rebellion: account of, 285 
Taovayas: identified with Jumano, 311. 
See Tawehash 

Tapia, Juan de: encomendero, 110 
Tapttsiama: Acoma village, 288 
Tarahumare: character of, 52; men- 
tioned, 242 

Tasaun: distinct from TusayAn, 296 
Tattooing: by Jumano, 314, 315. See 
Decoration 

Tatunge: see Tesuque 

Tawakoni: allies of, 319 

Tawehash: identified with Jumano, 

Taw'yakwin: Zuni farming village, 294 
Tax: see Tribute 
Tayberon: Taos so called, 283 
Tchi-kun: the Pinalenos, 304 
Tchishi-dinne: the Warm Springs 
Apache, 305 

Tecamachalco: birthplace of Velasco, 
203 

Tejas: Manzanet among, 317-318 
Tekora: mentioned, 240 
Temamatla, Temamatlac: Benavides 
guardian of, 200. See San Juan Te- 
mamatlac 

Temperature: see Climate 

Tenabo: mission probably at, 249; 

Tompiro pueblo, 264 
Tenochtitldn: Aztecs settle at, 231 
Teoas:. application of name, 231; 
mythic Mexican tribe, 40-42; Onate 
among, 58. See Tewa 
Tepehuane: mentioned, 242 
Tepeoanes (Tepehuanes): character of, 
52 

Terdn: and Massanet, visit Jumano, 

313 

Ternaux-Compans: cited, 25 
Tesuque: history of, 236; Tano living 
with, 268; Tewa pueblo, 232 
Tetsuge: see Tesuque 
Tevas: see Tewa 

Tewa (Teoas): account of, 68, 232-238; 
and Queres enmity, 259, 261; and 
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T ewa (continued) 

Tano join, 267, 269, 270; establish 
Hano, 299; Hano so called, 237-238; 
in Pueblo revolt, 267, 284; Jemez 
hostility toward, 70; missionization 
of, 205, 246; Navaho enemies of, 86; 
Ohate among, 58; regarding name 
Navaho, 307-308 
Texas: see Hasinai 
Teyas: enemies of the Tano, 266 
Teypama, Teypana: Piro pueblo, 246- 
248 

Tezcoco, Tezcuco: decree issued at, 
130; Manso at, 243 

T*han-u~ge: Tano native name, 266 
Theas: mentioned by Maria de Jesus, 

317 

Third Order of St. Francis: founded, 
224 

Thomas j A. B.: cited, 274, 281, 305 
Thomas Geronimo: of supply train, 124 
Tichuna: Acoma farming village, 286 
Tichy, Marjorie F.: cited, 244, 254 
Ticlas: mentioned by Maria de Jesds, 
317. See Titlas 

Tidan: mentioned by Maria de Jesiis, 

92 

Tigers: in New Mexico, 39 
Tigua: account of the, 253-258; aid 
Queres in revolt, 261-262; at Isleta 
del Sur, 243; boundary of, 246-247; 
Mansos joined by, 265; missionary 
assigned to, 247; pueblos abandoned, 
312. See Isleta; Picuris; Sandia; 
Taos; Tiwa 

Tiguex: application of name, 255; 
Juan de la Cruz killed at, 242. See 
Puaray; Tigua; Tiwa 
Tihues: account of, 47; note on, 241. 

See Tigua; Tiwa 
Tilijaes: mentioned, 318 
Tinocoj Manuel: killed, 269 
Tioas: note on, 241. See Tigua; Tiwa 
Tirado j Luis: friar at Santa Fe, 274 
TirziOj Miguel: at Jemez, 278 
Tisdn river: misideritified, 47 
Titlas: mentioned by Maria de Jesds, 
142, 143. See Ticlas 
TitsiaP: Acoma farming village, 286 


Tiwa (Tioas): account of, 64; Francis- 
cans among, 54, 160, 246. See Tigua 
Tiwan: application of term, 255 
Tlascala: plenar)’ assembly at, 130 
Tlaxcalan Indians: church for, 274 
Tobacco: see Cigarette 
Tobosos: character of, 52; Ruiz (Rod- 
riguez) among, 51 
Toluca: Benavides in, 107 
Tomas de San Diego: at Santa Fe, 274; 
with Perea, 212 

Tome: refuge for genizaros, 258 
Tomites: character of, 52 
Tompiro: account of, 65, 247, 249, 263- 
265; conversion of, 164, 195, 204, 205; 
language spoken by Jumano, 314- 
315; mentioned by Perea, 211 
Tonkawa: Lipan incorporated with, 

304 

Tonto Apache: defined, 304. See 
Apache 

Tools: see Supplies 

Torija, Gabriel de: at Abo, 264; at 
Santo Domingo, 261 
Torquemada, Juan, de: cited, 200, 246 
Torre, Francisco Andres de la: con- 
fessor of Maria de Jesds, 143 
Torre y Castro, Juan de la: mentioned, 
300 

Torres, Tomas de: at Jemez, 277; at 
Nambd, 236; at San Marcos, 269; at 
Santo Domingo, 261 
Torture: in initiation, 239 
Totonteac: identified with Tusaydn, 
296 

To-ua-qua: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Toulouse, J. H.: cited, 249 
Tovar, Pedro de: visits Tusaydn, 241, 
288, 296 

Towa: language defined, 273 
Towakwd: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Td-wi: Tewa name of Taos, 282 
Town-crier: how honored, 44 
Towns: proposed founding of, 174 
Tozzer, A. M.: cited, 239 
Trade: at Taos, 285; in salt, 254; New 
Mexico and Louisiana, 313-314 
Trail: at Acoma, 286 
Traslado de las Nuevas: cited, 240 
Trea: Jemez pueblo, 275 
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Trenaquel: see Tzenaquel 
Tribute: exemptions from, 13, 170, 174, 
177; paid by Indians, i6g, 177, 187; 
petitions regarding, 168, 176 
Trigo^ Ft.: on the Zuni mission, 294 
Triyti: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Trujillo, Jose de: among Hopi, 298 
Trumpets: see Musical instruments 
Truthfulness: of Apache, 81, 84 
Truxillo, Diego de: visits Zuhi, 292 
Tsanwdri: Tewa pueblo, 237 
Tsia: see Sia 

Tsiama: Acoma village, 288 
Tuatd: Tigua name of Taos, 282 
Tugan, Tucano, Tugayan: forms of 
Tusaydn, 296 
Tucker, Mary: cited, 309 
TuertOj Captain: and Marfa de Jesiis, 
141 

Tunque: minerals in, 227 
Tupatu: instigator of revolt, 280; suc- 
ceeds Pop^, 284 

Turkey -feathers: offering of, 43, 295 
Turkeys: among Pueblos, 39, 231, 238, 
282 

Turley*s mill: Americans murdered at, 
285 

Turquofse: mined by Indians, 227, 270- 
271; of Pecos, 271; worked by Tano, 

67 

Tusaydn: meaning of, 296; name dis- 
carded, 298; the Hopi country, 241; 
Tigua flee to, 254-255. See Hopi 
Tutahaco: cross at, 295 
Tuwa: a name of Jemez, 276 
Tuyo Mesa, battle of, 267 
Tuzan: a form of Tusaydn, 296 
Tuzaydn: described, 48. See Hopi; 
T usaydn 

Twitchell, R. E.: cited, 234, 237, 256, 
258, 270, 273, 274, 279, 285, 289, 314, 

315 

Tydsoliwa: Jemez pueblo, 276 
TyU 4 Tzat-ya: San Felipe mesa, 260 
Tyuonyi: mentioned, 258; occupied by 
Cochitenos, 261. See Rito de los 
Frijoles 

Tzenaquel: missionary assigned to, 246; 

Piro pueblo, 247 
Tzenocud: Piro pueblo, 248 


Tziaque: Tewa pueblo, 232 
Tzias: name for Sia, 245 
Tziatzi: Tewa pueblo, 232 
Tziguma: native name of Cidnega, 270 
Tzdomaxtaquimo: Tewa pueblo, 232 
Tzyite: Jemez pueblo, 275 

U 

XJa-ha-tza-e: Jemez pueblo, 276 
Ubaldinus, Cardinal: decree, 132, 133 
TJbates: the Tano, 266, 272 
Ubeda: see Descalona 
Ulpius globe: mentioned, 225 
University of New Mexico: cited, 31, 

254 

Unshagii: Jemez pueblo, 275, 276 
Uraba: Taos so called, 283 
Urban VIII: Memorial addressed to, 
35; Memorial presented to, 11; men- 
tioned, 163, 165, 166, 191; order on 
Benavides’ report, 32, 159; sketch of, 
223 

Ures: Corazones near, 240 
Uribarri, Juan de: takes Picuris home, 
280 

Uta, Utah: see Ute 
Utah Lake: discovered, 294 
Ute: hostility toward Pueblos, 279, 284; 
inclusion of name, 303 

V 

Val, Juan de: at Santo Domingo, 261, 
See Bal 

Valladolid: Taos so called, 275, 282, 
283 

Valuer de Inquiry: cited, 234 
Valverde y Cosio, Antonio: erects 
church, 235 

Vaqueros Apaches: account of, gi, 303; 

missionary assigned to, 245, 272 
Varela, Alonso de: testimony by, 301 
Vargas, Diego de: reconquest by, 234, 
235, 260-263, 267-268, 273, 277-278, 
280, 284, 287, 293, 294 
Varo, Fr.: on the Zuni mission, 294 
Vazquez Coronado, Francisco: explora- 
tion by, 46, 159-160, 289-290. See 
Coronado 

Velasco, Cristdbal de: at Galisteo, 268; 
at Sandia, 256 
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Velasco, Fernando de: at Acoma, 287; 
at Chilili, 265; at Sandia, 256; guar- 
dian of Socorro, 251; killed at Pecos, 
203, 273 

Velasco, Francisco: account of, 203; 

commissary, 162, 246; report of, 198 
Velasco, Luis de: viceroy, 273 
Velez de Escalante, Silvestre: at Zuni, 
294; cited, 281, 284 
Vera, Juan Domingo de: killed, 268 
Veracruz: Benavides in, 1 
Verganza: see Braganza 
Vergara, Antonio de: secretary, 198 
Vergara, Pedro de: at San Cristdbal, 
270; journey of, 162; lay brother, 
246; returns to Mexico, 245 
Vergara Gaviria, Diego de: treasurer, 
182 

Vetancurt, Agustin de: cited, 1, 108, 
130, 200, 201, 203, 207-209, 233-237, 
243, 244, 246, 248, 249, 252, 253, 255, 
257» 259, 262, 264, 265, 270, 271, 273, 
274, 280, 281, 284, 285, 287, 289, 293, 
298-301^ 311*315*316,318 
Victorio: noted Apache, 304, 305 
Vidania, Juan de: at Picuris, 280; at 
Santa Fe, 274 

Villagrd, Caspar de: cited, 29, 153, 154, 
213, 231, 233, 241, 245, 287, 307 
Villar, Nicolas de: at Abb, 264; at 
Galisteo, 268; at Isleta, 256 
Villaseca: negro slave from, 106 
Villegas, Pedro de: at Galisteo, 268; at 
San Marcos, 269; at Sia, 262 
Virginia: Irish missionaries for, 167 
Virgin Mary: appears at Acoma, 166 
Vivian, Gordon: cited on Puaray, 257 
Volador, Alonso: negro slave, 106 
Von Wuthenau, A.: cited, 274 
Voodooism: among negroes, 107 
Votetar, Alonso de: provincial secre- 
tary, 108 

W 

Wabakwd: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Wagner, H. R.: cited, 7-10, 23, 135, 207, 
225, 229, 240, 274, 302, 318 
Wagons: for New Mexico, 109-110, 123 
Walatowa: native name of Jemez, 275 
Walpi: kiva at, 226; site of, 299; visita 
of Oraibi, 298, 300. See Hopi 


Walter, Paul A, F.: cited, 279. See 
Frost, Max, and Walter 
War: signal of, at Zuhi, 218 
Warcluh: Aztec, 244. See Weapons 
Warm Springs Apache: part of Chiri- 
cahua, 304, 305 
War-parties: size of, 305-306 
Warriors: Apache, 81; Navaho, 85,* of 
New Mexico, 42; sorcerers' relations 
with, 238 

Washpdshuka: Acoma village, 288 
Water-supply: of Acoma, 48, 286; of 
Pecos, 272 

Watkins, Frances E,: cited, 271 
Weapons: of Indians, 52; of the Aztecs, 
244; of the Tiwa, 55 
Weariness: how avoided, 43, 238 
Weaving: by men, 44; Navaho, 309 
Webb, J. J.: cited, 274 
West, Elizabeth Howard: cited, 168 
White, L. A.: cited, 241, 260, 261, 263, 
289 

White Mountain reservation: Apache 
on* 304 

Wichita: Jumano identified with, 214, 
311; Quivira identified with, 319 
Wichita Mountains: called Jumanas 
Mountains, 314 
Williams, C. Scott: cited, 9 
Williston, S. W.: on Cuartelejo, 281 
Winship, G. P.: cited, 25, 240, 255, 273, 
279* 285, 319 

Winter solstice: fire taboo at, 238 
Witchcraft: population decline due to, 
263. See Sorcery 
Wolves: in New Mexico, 39 
Women: offerings by, 43-44; status of, 
44 * 239 

Woodward, A,: cited, 271 
Wool: used for clothing, 102 
Wroth, L, C.: acknowledgments to, 21, 
25* 26 

Wuthenau: see Von Wuthenau 
X 

Xabatoas: mentioned, 318, 319 
Xacona: see Jacona 
Xalisco: Marcos de Niza in, 45, 46 
Xapies: seek missionaries, 95. See 
Japies 
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Xemes: see Jemez 

Xemes, Martin: of supply train, 124 
Xiabu: mentioned, 319 
Xicarillas: see Jicarillas 
Xila: see Gila 

Xila Apache: account of, 82 
Ximena: identified with Galisteo, 266 
XimineZj Francisco: at Taos, 284 
Xiomato: Tewa pueblo, 232 
Xoman: see Jumano 
Xpoual: a form of San Cristdbal, 266 
Xudrez, Diego: of supply train, 123 
Xudrez, Sebastidn: of supply train, 124 
Xumanas: (tribe and pueblo) , conver- 
sion of, 77, 92, 164, 195; discussed, 
265; Maria de Jesiis visits, 96; mis- 
sion to, 98, 245; Ortega among, 164; 
Tompiro pueblo, 66; visita of Ab6, 

265. See Jumano 

Xumupavi: form of Shongopovi, 297 
Xuynuxd: Hopi headman, 297 

Y 

Yaatze: Queres name of San Marcos, 

266, 269 

Yacco: Acoma so recorded, 286 
Ya*hMhaimub* dhutulba: name of 
Taos, 282 

Yamp^hamba: name of San Cristdbal, 
269 

Yatez: see Yaatze 
Yecora: mentioned, 240 
Yjar: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Yjar Guayo: Jemez pueblo, 275 
Yucca: uses for, 44, 239 
Yugewinge: Tewa pueblo, 232, 233 
Yuma: torches carried by, 241 
Yunque: see Yugewinge 
Yuqueyunque: see Yugewinge 
Yuraba: Taos so called, 282, 283 
Yuta: see Ute 

Yuta-jenne: the Faraones, 303 
Yute: SGG Ute 

Yuyanto, Marta: testimony by, 301 
Yxcaguayo: Jemez pueblo, 275 

Z 

Zaguato: Hopi pueblo of Awitobi, 297 
Zaldivar, Juan de: killed at Acoma, 
286-287 


Zaldivar g Vicente: Acoma defeated by, 
287, 289; expedition to buffalo coun- 

try, 314 

Zama: see Chama 

Zambrano, Pedro de: at Galisteo, 268; 
at Pecos, 272 

Zamora, Francisco de: mission assign- 
ments to, 60, 245, 283 
Zamorano, Juan de: at Namb^, 236 
Zapata, Cardinal: mentioned, 199 
Zdrate, Ascensio de: among Apache, 8g; 
among Xumano, 96, 98, 312; at Pi- 
curis, 71, 280, 312; at Santa Fe, 274; 
custodian, 2; life of, 281-282; sings 
mass at Benavides* reception, 129 
Zdrate Salmerdn, Gerdnimo de: at 
Acoma, 287; at Jemez, 69, 251, 276; 
cited, 196, 227, 246, 274, 275, 279, 
291, 308; on number of baptisms, 224 
Zavaleta, Juan de: at Isleta, 257; with 
Jumano, 312 

Zea, Andres de: at Picuris, 79, 280 
Zena, Bernardino de: commissary 
general, 95. See Siena 
Zibola: a Zuni pueblo, 215; Hdwikuh 
so called, 291, 296. See Cibola; 
Hdwikuh; Sibola; Zuni 
Zilh Tasaun: distinct from Tusay^n, 
296 

Zipias: Arvide assigned to, 80, 250, 252; 

mission work attempted, 300, 302 
Zolatesedjii, Zoldtunzezhii: Jemez 

pueblo, 276 

Zuni: account of, 73, 213-214, 289-294; 
age of, 286; churches among, 310; 
conversion of, 195; expedition from, 
to Hopi, 296; fire veneration by, 238; 
Franciscans killed by, 77, 78, 80, 252, 
300-301; Franciscans reach, 298; Fray 
Marcos and, 49; Letrado among, 300; 
Luisa de Carridn visits, 96; mission 
records of, 320; missionaries assigned 
to, 165, 213, 218-221, 245, 286; not 
cannibals, 225; origin of name 
Apache, 302; records kept by, 320; 
sacred customs of, 238; visited by 
Onate, 286. See Cibola 
Zurita, Gabriel: a difinitor, 130 
Zu-wd-ng': native of Pecos, 273 
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